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The Prestige Press Covers the 
1960 Presidential Campaign 


BY GUIDO H. 


STEMPEL III 


A study of 15 American dailies rated by editors as superior in 
news coverage and integrity shows that as a group they gave the 
Democratic and Republican campaigns virtually equal amounts 
of space in their news columns. The author is on the staff of 
Central Michigan University. 





W@ AGAIN IN 1960 COVERAGE OF THE 
Presidential campaign was a source of 


controversy. At the Sigma Delta Chi 
convention last December both Pierre 
Salinger, press secretary to President 
John Kennedy, and Herbert Klein, 
press secretary to Richard Nixon, 
called for examination of press cover- 
age of the campaign.’ 

Salinger suggested this despite his 
statement that “Senator Kennedy had 
the fairest press of any recent Demo- 
cratic candidate for president.”? Klein 
earlier had criticized reporting of the 
campaign, saying that about 15% of 
the stories filed by the correspondents 
traveling with Nixon were unfair.* 


Klein’s charges mark a new depar- 
ture in the discussion of election cover- 
age. There have been studies which 
suggested that newspapers gave better 


1Anon., “Salinger and Klein Urge Study of 
Press Fairness,” Editor & Publisher, 93:50 (Dec. 
10, 1960). 

2 Ibid. 


2 Pat Monroe, “Whoever Wins, Press Will Gain 
in Status,” Editor & Publisher, 93:45 (Nov. 5, 
1960). 


coverage to the side they supported 
editorially, but no study to date has 
suggested that the basic problem is un- 
fair coverage of the Republican candi- 
date. 

Studies which noted a tendency for 
newspapers to give better news cover- 
age to the candidate they favored edi- 
torially include those by Kobre* of 
Florida newspapers in the 1952 cam- 
paign, Klein and Maccoby® of eight 
metropolitan newspapers in the 1952 
campaign and Batlin® of coverage in 
1896 and 1952 by San Francisco news- 
papers. 

However, essentially equal coverage 
was reported by Blumberg’ in a study 
of 35 dailies representative of the U.S. 


‘Sidney Kobre, “How Florida Dailies Handled 
the 1952 Presidential Campaign,’”’ JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY, 30:163-69 (Spring 1953). 

5Malcolm W. Klein and Nathan Maccoby, 
“Newspaper Objectivity in the 1952 Campaign,” 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 31:285-96 (Summer 
1954). 

*Robert Batlin, “San Francisco Newspapers’ 
Campaign Coverage: 1896-1952,” JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY, 31:297-303 (Summer 1954). 

™ Nathan Blumberg, One Party Press? (Lincoln: 
University of Nebraska Press, 1954). 
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as a whole in the 1952 campaign and 
by Markham and Stempel® in a study 
of Pennsylvania dailies in the 1956 
campaign. 

Higbie,® in a study of Wisconsin dai- 
lies in the 1952 campaign, found that 
the number of stories for each side was 
equal, but that the Republicans were 
favored in headlines and pictures. 

Some of the studies cited dealt with 
the question of whether or not there 
was bias in the coverage, while others 
were concerned only with describing 
coverage. It is important that this dis- 
tinction be kept clear. Studies of bias 
are limited by our inability to deter- 
mine precisely what unbiased coverage 
is. Naturally the candidates and their 
backers expect equal space, but it is 
almost universally recognized that equal 
space is not necessarily unbiased cover- 
age. One candidate may make more 
news than the other. 

Part of the difficulty, of course, is the 
lack of descriptive studies. We have ex- 
tensive data only on the 1952 and 1956 
campaigns, and we don’t have nearly 
as much as we would like on either of 
those campaigns. With these considera- 
tions and the continued interest in 
campaign coverage in mind, we under- 
took a study of coverage in the 1960 
campaign. 

This study is descriptive. Its purpose 
is to tell what the coverage, in terms 
of space and display, was. We make no 
assumptions about what coverage 
should have been, and we therefore 
will make no conclusions about the 
presence or absence of bias. 

This is a study of the coverage of the 
1960 Presidential campaign by what 
might be termed the “prestige press” of 
the United States. The papers analyzed 
are the 15 which the country’s editors 
themselves have labeled outstanding. 


8 James W. Markham and Guido H. Stempel 
III, Pennsylvania Daily Press Coverage of the 


1956 Election Campaign (School of Journalism 
monograph, Pennsylvania State University, 1957). 

* Charles E. Higbie, “Wisconsin Dailies in the 
1952 Campaign: Space vs. Display,’’ JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY, 31:56-60 (Winter 1954). 
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The magazine Practical English asked 
editors to list the newspapers which are 
“most superior for news coverage, in- 
tegrity and public service.” The list 
compiled from the answers included, in 
order, the New York Times, the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, the Milwaukee 
Journal, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
the Washington Post, the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, the Atlanta Constitution, the Chi- 
cago Tribune, the Des Moines Register, 
the Kansas City Star, the Baltimore 
Sun, the Miami Herald, the Chicago 
Daily News and the Los Angeles 
Times.'° 


What these papers do in election 
coverage is significant because of both 
their influence on the public and their 
influence on other newspapers. These 
newspapers might be termed the opin- 
ion leaders of the newspaper industry. 
While as a group they are hardly typi- 
cal, their performance is something of 
a gauge of the performance of the press 
as a whole because they represent the 
best in American journalism. 


In this campaign, nine of these pa- 
pers supported Nixon, five supported 
Kennedy and one made no editorial 
choice. The papers for Nixon were the 
Baltimore Sun, the Chicago Daily 
News, the Chicago Tribune, the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, the Des Moines 
Register, the Kansas City Star, the Los 
Angeles Times, the Miami Herald and 
the Wall Street Journal. Backing Ken- 
nedy were the Atlanta Constitution, the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, the Milwau- 
kee Journal, the New York Times and 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. The Wash- 
ington Post, as is its custom, did not 
support either candidate. 


THIS STUDY BEGAN WITH THE EDI- 
tions of September 4 and ended with 
the editions of Monday, November 7. 


” Anon., “Nation’s Editors Pick 15 ‘Superior’ 
Papers,” Editor & Publisher, 93:14 (April 12, 
1960). 





The Prestige Press and the 1960 Campaign 


In the September 4 editions were ac- 
counts of Kennedy’s talk in Alaska, the 
first speech of the Presidential cam- 
paign. (Nixon was hospitalized with a 
knee infection at the time.) November 
7 was the eve of the election and hence 
the last day of full-fledged campaign 
coverage. This was a period of 65 days. 
Every issue of each of the 15 news- 
papers was analyzed. 

Two content analysis techniques were 
used—space measurement and headline 
classification. These were applied to all 
of the news coverage about the cam- 
paign. Editorials and signed columns 
of opinion and interpretation were ex- 
cluded. Each story was measured and 
its length in column inches recorded. 
It also was classified as being Demo- 
cratic, Republican or neutral in its lean- 
ing on the basis of statement analysis. 
Separate figures were kept for Page 1 
and inside pages. 

Each headline was classified into one 
of these five categories: 

Streamer—A headline across the top 
of the page. 

Spread Head—A headline more than 
two columns wide, but not extending 
across the entire page. 

Two-Column Head—A headline two 
columns wide. 

Major One-Column Head—A head- 
line of 24 points or more normally ap- 
pearing at the tops of columns or in 
other strong display positions. 

Minor One-Column Head—Any oth- 
er one-column headline. 

These headline categories are func- 
tional. We assume that these distinc- 
tions are indicative of real differences 
in news value in the opinion of the edi- 
tor when he selects a particular size 
headline for a story. 


W THE TWO PARTIES GOT VIRTUALLY 
equal space in these 15 newspapers as 
a whole, with the Democrats having a 
very slight edge, as shown in Table 1. 
Nine of the 15 papers gave the Demo- 
crats more space than the Republicans. 
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The median paper was the Miami Her- 
ald which gave 51% of its space to the 
Democrats, 49% to the Republicans. 
Only three papers—the Atlanta Con- 
stitution, the Chicago Tribune and the 
Christian Science Monitor—were more 
than 5% away from a 50-50 split (see 
Table 2). 


The six papers that gave the Repub- 
licans more space all were papers that 
supported Nixon, but three of the pa- 
pers that supported Nixon gave more 
space to the Democrats. The five papers 
that supported Kennedy all gave him 
more space in the news columns. The 
one undeclared paper also gave more 
space to the Democrats. 


The Republicans overall did a little 
better on Page 1 than inside, with 9 
of the 15 papers giving the Republicans 
a bigger proportion on Page 1 than in- 
side (see Table 1). The Miami Herald 
was also the median paper for Page 1 
space, giving both sides exactly the 
same number of column inches over 
the 65-day period. The New York 
Times and the Milwaukee Journal just 
missed giving exactly equal space on 
Page 1. 


Perhaps the most significant thing 
about Page 1 coverage, though, was the 
vast difference among these papers in 
the amount of Page 1 coverage of the 
campaign. The paper which had the 
most campaign news on the front page 
was the Baltimore Sun, which seldom 
runs a local story on Page 1. The Sun 
had three to four times as much front- 
page campaign coverage as some of the 
newspapers in this study. It is also in- 
teresting to note that, in addition, the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, the Christian 
Science Monitor, the Los Angeles 
Times, the Louisville Courier-Journal 
and the Des Moines Register all had 
more campaign news on Page 1 than 
did the New York Times. The Times, 
of course, had by far the highest over- 
all total, with more than 18,000 column 
inches on the campaign. 


To examine variation from one time 
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16, September 17-29, September 30- 
October 12, October 13-25 and Octo- 


period to another, we have divided the 
65-day period of the campaign into five 


13-day periods. These are September 4- ber 26-November 7. 
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pitalized. The Republi- 


can pace picked up considerably in the 
last 10 days when President Eisen- 
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Certain trends might be anticipated Nixon was hos 


in the coverage. The Democrats had an 
advantage early in the campaign when 
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were making more news than they had 


earlier. 
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The Prestige Press and the 1960 Campaign 


Table 2 shows, the Democrats domi- 
nated the first period and the Republi- 
cans dominated the last period. All but 
one paper gave the Democrats more 
space than the Republicans in the first 
period. Twelve of the 15 papers gave 
the Republicans more space in the last 
period than in any other period. 


Table 2 also indicates the extent to 
which coverage built up as the cam- 
paign went along. Coverage was about 
twice as great in the final time period 
as it was in the first one. 


YW THE PROPORTION OF HEADLINES FOR 
each side was virtually the same as the 
proportion of space for each side for 
most papers. In every instance papers 
which gave more space to the Demo- 
crats gave more headlines to the Demo- 
crats, and papers which gave more 
space to the Republicans gave more 
headlines to the Republicans. The only 
instance of any sizeable variation was 
the Des Moines Register, which gave 
almost the same number of headlines 
to each side, but gave 54% of its space 
to the Republicans. The total number 
of headlines is essentially a count of 
the number of stories a paper uses, so 
the similarities here indicate that the 
proportion of the number of stories and 
of space for either side are closely re- 
lated. 


The distribution of headlines shown 
in Table 3 shows some differences, but 
few instances of constant patterns in 
any direction. Much of the variation in- 
volves the smaller, less important heads. 


The Atlanta Constitution, the Kansas 
City Star and the Louisville Courier- 
Journal gave the Democrats a 2-1 edge 
in streamers and spread heads com- 
bined. 

The Chicago Tribune and the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor gave the Republi- 


The rank-difference correlation between per- 
centage of headlines and percentage of space was 
.97. In the 1956 Pennsylvania study, the Pearson- 
ian correlation was .92. 
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cans a 2-1 edge in streamers and spread 
heads combined. 

Yet for most of these papers, stream- 
ers and spread heads represented a 
small proportion of the total number 
of headlines, and there were compen- 
sating differences in headline alloca- 
tions. 

For most of the papers in this study, 
what headline differences there were 
seemed in most cases to reflect differ- 
ences in space more than efforts to 
manipulate display. 


SUMMARY 


W@ IN THESE 15 NEWSPAPERS, THE 
Democrats got slightly better news cov- 
erage during the 1960 Presidential cam- 
paign than the Republicans did. The 
margin, however, was very slight. By 
no stretch of the imagination can the 
“prestige press” be called one-sided in 
its news coverage of this campaign. 

More significant than this, however, 
was the individual variation in handling 
campaign news. Differences in the 
amount of Page 1 space, coverage over 
periods of time and headline alloca- 
tions point out the individuality of cov- 
erage by these newspapers. No single 
trend, no single statistic can describe 
adequately their performance. 

However, it is hard to explain the 
figures we have presented without al- 
lowing the assumption that these news- 
papers were to some extent striving for 
equal coverage. There is too much clus- 
tering around the 50-50 mark, too 
much balance in display for it to be 
otherwise. 


It would seem that in this election 
news-making potential was more nearly 
balanced than usual. By the time this 
study started, neither candidate was ap- 
preciably more newsworthy than the 
other, and the campaign itself was de- 
void of sensational events like the 
Nixon fund story in 1952 and the Suez 
crisis in 1956. Thus in the final analysis 
the findings of this study: reflect both 
the nature of these newspapers and the 
nature of the campaign. 











1960 Election Studies Show 
Broad Approach, New Methods 


BY CHARLES E. 


HIGBIE* 


Thirteen research projects focusing on the 1960 presidential 
campaign indicate a broader collective balance in approaching 
the many areas of the political mass communication process 
than did the various studies in 1952 and 1956. Effects, audience, 
content and communicator studies are included. 





> REVIEW OF 13 RESEARCH PROJECTS 
focused on the 1960 presidential cam- 
paign can only impress one with how 
fast mass communication election stud- 
ies have expanded in conception and 
design in the past eight years. Com- 
pared with 1952 and 1956, researchers 
have noticeably sharpened their deline- 
ation of functional areas of the process 
by which candidates communicate with, 
among others, 69 million voters. 

Probably most immediately of no- 
tice is the number of projects carried 
out in the communication “effects” 
area, mostly focused as might be ex- 
pected on the TV debates of Kennedy 
and Nixon. This major shift to interest 
in “effects” should be contrasted with 
the almost exclusive concern with news- 
paper “content” studies in 1952 and 
1956. In addition, these studies indicate 
that researchers as well as politicians 
are increasingly recognizing TV as a 
major political communication channel 
at least equal to newspapers. 


Notable as a departure from any 
previous research was the breathtaking 
research conception of Simulmatics, 
Inc., an academic corporation formed 


*The author is associate professor of journal- 
ism at the University of Wisconsin. He undertook 
this survey of research projects growing out of 
the 1960 election at the request of the editor of 
the QUARTERLY. 


by researchers from M.I.T., Yale and 
Columbia. This group opened a new 
research area which might be termed 
“pre-effects” with the first research 
contribution going to the Democratic 
Advisory Committee, the sponsor. The 
effect of the religious issue on votes was 
calculated early in the campaign by 
computers on the basis of many pre- 
vious surveys to help party managers 
execute the Kennedy campaign. The 
Simulmatics project now is about to 
make available much additional infor- 
mation for the benefit of academic re- 
searchers according to the stipulations 
made by the directors in their incor- 
poration of Simulmatics. 

Audience studies also represent evi- 
dence of a broadening interest. Most 
noteworthy here is the culmination 
with last year’s election of the initial 
phase of a long-term panel study at the 
Survey Research Center at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. This program when 
reported fully should reveal interesting 
correlations between the delineated au- 
diences of newspapers, TV, radio and 
magazines and changes in political be- 
havior and attitudes over the four-year 
period surveyed. 

Studies making links between adjoin- 
ing areas of the communication process 
such as “content” and “audience per- 
ception” should be noted among the 
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1960 studies as well as other forward 
looking conceptions and designs. One 
project especially linked two areas her- 
alding the time when by arrangements 
researchers might be able to design re- 
lated projects to cover all areas between 
“event” and “effect.” 

Of some concern should be the 
dearth of 1960 studies relating to the 
“communicator” or perhaps the entire 
“pre-coding” area. Only one research 
study centered on the communicator, 
this one interestingly carried out by a 
Washington public relations firm. 

There were other areas also which 
were not explored in connection with 
the 1960 campaign, or merely touched 
on incidentally in projects designed for 
other type studies. Among these neg- 
lected, one could include “events per- 
ception” and “flow of the news” studies. 

Methods of data analysis indicated 
in the projects reflect the growing use 
of computers throughout research. 

More elaborate correlations at all 
stages are obvious. At North Carolina 
University, Wayne Danielson tested a 
method of applying Guttman scale an- 
alysis to the occurrence of political 
“events” in news content of a national 
sample of daily newspapers. This is an 
example of an adaptation of a long- 
time basic method to election studies. 

The number of different groups con- 
cerned in the studies indicates an in- 
creasing awareness of the election com- 
munication process. Perhaps not too sur- 
prising was the already mentioned in- 
tervention of the Democratic Advisory 
Committee, which sponsored the re- 
searchers of Simulmatics, Inc. Also 
previously noted was a public relations 
firm which carried out a survey among 
correspondents. One of the largest 
newspaper chains made possible the 
most extensive of the content studies 
carried out by journalism school re- 
searchers. Even a society of newspaper 
editors moved into the field of syste- 
matic research and through a trio of 
trained newspapermen who had their 
support and confidence carried out a 
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study of performance of the newspapers 
of an entire section of the country on 
two major incidents of the campaign. 

All projects surveyed had some uni- 
versity connection, although one or two 
connections were indeed tenuous. On 
the other hand the really extensive 
projects resulted in newspaper or po- 
litical groups coming to a university for 
complete design and execution. Projects 
were carried out by universities on both 
coasts but the state of Michigan fur- 
nished the research locale for the 
greatest number—three. 

The individual studies are now sum- 
marized very briefly starting with the 
“communicator” study and moving 
through “content,” “audience” and “ef- 
fects” to the “simulation” project. 
Headlines which are in quotation marks 
are the actual titles of the projects de- 
scribed; those not in quotation marks 
are descriptive titles supplied by the 
author of this article. 


1960 Survey of Correspondents Cover- 
ing Presidential and Vice Presidential 
Candidates During the Campaign 


The only study of the communica- 
tors and the candidates themselves in 
the 13 studies was in the form of a sur- 
vey by Ludwig Caminita Jr., a partner 
in a Washington public relations firm 
and an adjunct professor at American 
University. Some 34 reporters who had 
travelled with one or more of the four 
major campaigners replied to a lengthy 
questionnaire which was designed to 
ascertain the attitudes of the reporters 
towards the candidates and also to elicit 
the reporters’ feelings about campaign 
effectiveness, political staff work, inci- 
dents and timing. 

While this was a simple, straightfor- 
ward descriptive effort, it is valuable as 
apparently the only systematic study of 
the communicator or any part of the 
pre-encoding process. 

Preliminary findings indicate the re- 
porters surveyed believed that the TV 
debates were extremely effective for 
Kennedy in changing voters’ minds or 
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materializing votes from undecided 
viewers. Many correspondents said 
they felt that Nixon, although never 
antagonizing the press, lost his affirma- 
tive touch with them compared to the 
1956 campaign. Most reporters felt 
that Kennedy generated an evangelistic 
appeal with crowds and even some of 
the press corps as the campaign pro- 
gressed. In general it was denied that 
pro-Kennedy sentiment among report- 
ers affected in a significant way the 
day-to-day coverage of the campaign. 
All candidates’ general public relations 
staff work was given high marks. 


Completeness of Press Coverage of the 
1960 Presidential Campaign 


In the content analysis area of press 
studies one of the most advanced in 
technique and in extensiveness was un- 
dertaken at the University of North 
Carolina School of Journalism where 
Wayne A. Danielson and John B. Ad- 
ams focused on “events” handled by 
newspapers in the campaign. The re- 
search was based on a probability sam- 
ple of 90 newspapers representing the 
entire daily newspaper press and was 
supported in part by the Scripps-How- 
ard research organization. 

A yardstick of events was con- 
structed from 12 criterion newspapers. 
Completeness of coverage scores were 
then computed for each newspaper and 
analyzed according to cycle of publica- 
tion, region of country, time zone, cir- 
culation size, political affiliation, num- 
ber of wire services and other back- 
ground variables. 

The researchers expect to find that 
completeness of coverage of campaign 
news is a scalable area (at least for 
newspapers which publish in the same 
time cycle). That is, the patterns of 
coverage and non-coverage of events 
are expected to meet the criteria of a 
Guttman cumulative scale. 


“Neutrality” vs. “Equal Time” Coverage 


A political news analysis project 
which developed from a highly sophis- 
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ticated general quantitative content 
study was carried out by Poynter Mc- 
Evoy of the Department of Journalism 
at Indiana University. McEvoy’s sys- 
tem focused on the direction of each 
political item published in seven Indi- 
ana newspapers ranging in circulation 
from 5,000 to 100,000. 

This study, while orthodox in design 
and limited to papers selected for at- 
tributes unconnected with political cov- 
erage, is noteworthy in that it was not 
a sample of content for the time period 
but concerned itself with all items. The 
time period included the first of the 
Kennedy-Nixon debates. 

One of the first findings was that the 
newspapers in the sample either en- 
deavored to present the campaign 
mainly through “neutral” items on one 
hand or on the other by use of “direc- 
tional” items balanced on an “equal 
time” basis. 


Objectivity Study of the New England 
Society of Newspaper Editors 


A significant study in the content an- 
alysis area in that it originated from an 
editors’ group combines two methodo- 
logical approaches. A trio of newsmen 
selected by the New England Society 
of Newspaper Editors has undertaken 
to study the main editions of 45 New 
England newspapers in regard to their 
performance on specific campaign sto- 
ries. Using a “subjective analysis” ap- 
proach to the task was a committee 
consisting of Norman Isaacs, Louisville 
Courier-Journal; Ted Rowse, Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald; and Carl 
Lindstrom, formerly of the Hartford 
Times. Performing statistical services 
in connection with the project is the 
Boston University School of Public Re- 
lations and Communications. | 

Tentative procedure of this study 
consists of the analysis of the handling 
of two campaign episodes, each epi- 
sode having been adjudged to favor 
one of the major parties. One of the 
subjects selected is the reporting of the 
Roman Catholic bishops in Puerto Rico 
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and the other is the incident of the 
business loan to the brother of Mr. 
Nixon in Los Angeles. One of the 
more important points of interest in 
this study will be the intensive handling 
of specific stories which will presum- 
ably include a “flow of news” examina- 
tion, the only such approach to this 
aspect of communication among the 
projects cited. 


“The Prestige Press Covers the 1960 
Presidential Campaign” 

An inventory type content study, im- 
portant in that it gives continuity to 
similar studies in the preceding two 
elections, was carried out by Guido H. 
Stempel III at Central Michigan Uni- 
versity. This study, which is reported 
in detail elsewhere in this issue, sur- 
veyed the news coverage of 15 nation- 
ally recognized newspapers including 
direction of item. 


“Issues, Strategy, Background: The 
Composition of Election News” 


A content study of the basic com- 
position of newspaper coverage of the 
campaign from the point of view of 
contributing to the competency of the 
voters’ decisions is being carried out at 
the School of Journalism at Wisconsin. 
Twenty newspapers randomly selected 
to represent the Wisconsin daily news- 
paper press are the immediate subjects 
of the project. 

Coding of all campaign stories re- 
lated to the presidential and guberna- 
torial races is being done to determine 
the amount of coverage of, and em- 
phasis on, specific governmental issues 
in comparison to news relating to can- 
didate personality, campaign strategy, 
background, family, travel details and 
non-governmental election issues. 


“Partial Impartiality: A Study of the 

Performance of Two Gannett News- 

papers During the 1960 Presidential 
Campaign” 


A project which included examina- 
tion of both direction of content and 
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the audience perception of the news- 
paper concerned was carried out by 
Betty J. Keller of the State University 
College of Education, Geneseo, New 
York. 

Surveyed were two upstate New 
York newspapers along with the image 
they projected to their readers in a 
small village in regard to their political 
coverage. Direction of item, headlines 
and issue coverage were assessed ac- 
cording to precise statistical methods. 
Interviews by students were carried out, 
using 474 of the village’s 622 dwelling 
units. 

Some results from this project indi- 
cated that both newspapers showed sig- 
nificant bias favorable to the Republi- 
can party in regard to coverage of is- 
sues while one demonstrated significant 
bias in respect to printed space. Neither 
newspaper demonstrated statistically 
significant bias in the use of picture 
space and headlines. Readers, however, 
recorded a significant perception of bias 
in the newspapers toward the Republi- 
can party. This was true of Republican 
readers noting bias towards their own 
political position as well as Democratic 
readers noting bias against their posi- 
tion. 


Political Behavior and Attitudes of 
Communication Audiences 


Of tremendous potential interest will 
be the results of a four-year panel sur- 
vey by the Survey Research Center at 
the University of Michigan. The cen- 
ter’s longterm interest in particular as- 
pects of mass communications in con- 
nection with national elections has 
reached a statistical milestone. 

In prospect in analytical procedure 
at the center is the crude delineation of 
the audience for each of the four major 
channels of communication—newspa- 
per, radio, TV. and magazines in rela- 
tion to many variables, political and 
otherwise. An attempt will be made to 
ascertain significant differences in 
changes of political behaviors and at- 
titudes among the four audiences for 
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the four-year period surveyed, accord- 
ing to Warren E. Miller, program di- 
rector. Data relating to the impression 
of a pallid communication role played 
by TV in previous elections compared 
to the seemingly more significant role 
in 1960 will also be processed. 


“The ‘Great Debates’ and the 1960 
Presidential Campaign” 


One of the “effects” studies made for 
the 1960 election campaign was that 
carried out by Richard F. Carter at the 
Institute for Communication Research 
at Stanford. 


A balanced panel of 60 Republicans 
and 60 Democrats drawn from four 
nearby communities was used for the 
study. Four interviews were arranged 
with each voter and in addition panel 
members were asked to send in a ballot 
of their decision following the election. 
Educational level, years of community 
and state residence, use of media, party 
affiliation strength, and issue concern 
were variables determined for use in an- 
alyses. Also determined was the time 
of acceptance of the election decision. 


The findings indicated in general that 
Kennedy benefited from the debates. 
The later debates were adjudged the 
best despite the fact that attention to 
them fell. There were indications that 
in the first debate, viewers were forced 
to “perceive” arguments of the opposi- 
tion candidate, instead of avoiding 
them, as with much campaign news. 
This, of course, does not imply accept- 
ance of opposition views. In general, 
panel members felt this was a long 
campaign but nevertheless followed it 
by means of heavy use of all of the 
mass media. Democrats were more 
likely to feel that the newspaper cover- 
age was most objectionable while Re- 
publicans were more likely to regard 
television coverage as most objection- 
able of the media. 


Great Debates and Audience Effect 


A panel study of effect which also 
used respondents from the general pub- 
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lic was done under the auspices of the 
Communications Research Center of 
Michigan State University. Lionel C. 
Barrow Jr. was in charge of the politi- 
cal effect analysis of the project under 
the direction of Paul Deutschmann. 


A panel drawn in 1958 was used in 
the Michigan State study, from which 
were obtained 203 actual interviews. 
This sample reflected the normal Re- 
publican voting characteristics of the 
Lansing-East Lansing area. It was also 
weighted towards women. The cam- 
paign study was a coordinated part of 
a two-year panel study on the effect of 
political news diffusion designed to 
measure both mass media and face-to- 
face variables. 


Preliminary runs of data indicate 
hints of Kennedy advantage in com- 
mon with other studies. Although the 
perception of the content message was 
neutral the indication was that a pro- 
Kennedy effect was produced. This was 
in the dimension of a very small net 
gain of Kennedy voting intention, a 
perception of Kennedy as stronger and 
less liberal after the debate than before, 
and a perception of Nixon as less strong 
and with little change in respect to lib- 
eralism-conservatism attitudes held by 
viewers after the debate compared to 
their attitudes before the debate. 


Relation of Political Behavior to Media 
Behavior of a University Population 


Another “effects” study that included 
the famous debates was one carried on 
at the School of Communications at 
the University of Washington. Alex Ed- 
elstein directed the study that involved 
intensive interviews with 430 univer- 
sity students and was designed to gather 
data for a number of other factors in 
addition to the TV debates. 


Semantic differential scales were test- 
ed as possible predictive instruments on 
vote choice. Scores on the scales were 
also related to information level, media 
exposure and degree of partisanship in 
an effort to test hypotheses in conjunc- 
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tion with “candidate” or “issue” ori- 
ented voters. The impact of the debates 
on both voting choice and other media 
behavior were the goals of other as- 
pects of this project. Attitudes of opin- 
ion leaders towards the press also were 
sought. 


Great Debates and Audience Perception 
of the Candidates 


Also in the debate “effects” area of 
research was a project of the Mass 
Communication Research Center at 
Wisconsin carried out by Bradley S. 
Greenberg and Fred R. Silverman. For 
this study a panel of 200 women resi- 
dents of a university housing unit was 
utilized. 

The filling out of questionnaires be- 
fore and immediately after observation 
of the first debate and after the fourth 
debate were the techniques of the data 
gathering. Semantic differential scales 
were used to determine perception of 
the candidates as performers and as 
potential occupants of the White House, 
18 scales for the television concept and 
12 for the presidential concept. Panel 
balance was 40% for both Democratic 
and Republican adherents and 20% 
independent. 

Analysis indicated that the judgments 
on Kennedy as a television personality 
were significantly more positive across 
all scales after viewing the first debate. 
Judgments of Nixon were significantly 
more negative. Similar, but not quite 
so consistent, were the findings regard- 
ing the two candidates as presidential 
figures. 


Data Simulation of the Election 
Campaign 


The most elaborate and modern 
project in conception within the aca- 
demic research field was that of the 
Simulmatics Corporation, a research 
group organized for the purpose of the 
election study. Researchers mainly in- 
volved in the study were Robert Abel- 
son of Yale, Ithiel de Sola Pool of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
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and William McPhee of Columbia Uni- 
versity. The study was undertaken on 
behalf of the Democratic Advisory 
Committee. This study could be said to 
deal in not only “effects” but “pre- 
effects” since information from this 
project is believed to have been ‘used 
by top Democrats to test possible strat- 
egy of the campaign in advance. 


The data used were 100,000 public 
opinion poll interview cards from sur- 
veys on the 1952, 1954, 1956, 1958 
and 1960 election campaigns. The 
cross cutting of sex, religion, party, social 
status, race and place of residence vari- 
ables produced a large number of voter 
types which after recombination were 
grouped into 480 “types” for the study. 

The survey results used in each case 
also contained data on several out of 
50 “issues” the researchers had selected 
and studied. (The term “issue” should 
not be taken literally for some were 
actually topics such as the turnout and 
vote in each of the elections from 1948 
to 1958.) 


The outcome of the initial operation 
can be conceived of as a 50 by 480 
matrix. The 50 related to the issues 
and the 480 to the voter types. In each 
cell four numbers were inserted, the 
number of individuals from which the 
information was obtained, the propor- 
tion “pro,” the proportion “anti,” and 
the proportion “undetermined or un- 
decided.” 

The main simulation was of a cam- 
paign in which the only issues were 
religion and political party. The method 
of simulation consisted essentially of 
assigning certain expectable forms of 
behavior to different voter types; the 
description of these behaviors was by 
the writing of equations in which the 
variables were figures from the matrix 
bearing on such matters as previous 
vote and anti-Catholicism. The results 
of this particular simulation had a 
close resemblance to the actual outcome 
of the election. A further point should 
be made with regard to the detail of 
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the results. Since the results are pre- 
sented in state by state form it was 
necessary in instances to assume cer- 
tain voter types would behave in a pre- 
dicted manner even if residents of other 
than their actual states. This was be- 
cause many surveys did not provide 
data on a number of issues in all states. 

Under arrangement with the spon- 
sors the results of this research are be- 
ing fully published for scholarly pur- 
poses. The first article is expected to 
appear in the Public Opinion Quarterly. 
The data used was largely available 
through courtesy of the Roper Public 
Opinion Research Center at Williams 
College. 

According to Dr. Pool, the main 
achievement of the study was the in- 
troduction of a dynamic element into 
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the analysis of survey data through the 
use of computer simulation instead of 
simply accepting the distributions as 
found existing at any given date. It 
proved possible to predict plausible 
trends for persons having identified so- 
cial characteristics and then to permit 
the computer to work out the conse- 
quences of the interaction of these 
trends. For example, the correlation of 
the simulation with the actual voting 
results was high whereas the correlation 
of raw survey results from the period 
in which the data were collected with 
the actual voting results in November 
1960 was quite low. By simulation one 
may hope to approximate changes 
much more closely than if one tried to 
compound many details into a single 


guess. 





“We are printing a better newspaper now, from the standpoint of local 
and country news, than ever before. We must always keep in mind that this 
local news is the real foundation for our newspaper property. (1922) 

“We hope to be able to gradually increase editorial services and thereby 
reduce our enormous circulation expenses. We would be on a much finer 
basis if we were spending $20,000 of the circulation department's expense 
in the editorial department. We would then be able to give our readers a 
much finer service at no cost to the company. (1928) 

“In our editorial department we have had a tremendous increase in ex- 
pense since 1932, while circulation expenses have been cut drastically. 
This policy of service to our readers should not be curtailed in any future 
years when it becomes necessary to cut expenses on account of economic 
conditions. (1938) 

“When the time comes for expansion, we must do it in our news col- 
umns. Every column of news which we print should be carefully selected 
as being of interest to certain groups of our readers. . . . In the past years 
a tremendous amount of money was spent in circulation building. In re- 
cent years, we have adopted the policy that the newspaper itself as it is 
presented editorially is the best selling argument we have. (1942) 

“The Lindsay-Schaub newspapers believe in strong editorial pages. We 
are spending more money on editorial page writers than any newspaper in 
our class that we know of. The newspapers that build strong editorial char- 
acter are those that have definite editorial policies that they stand by, 
generation after generation.” (1952)—FRANK M. Linpsay in A Publisher 
Reports: Observations from 46 Years of Newspaper Management (com- 
piled from the annual reports of the president of Lindsay-Schaub News- 
papers Inc., by Arthur L. Lane Jr., 1960). 











A Content Analysis of Trends 
In Sunday Comics, 1900-1959 


BY FRANCIS E. 


BARCUS* 


Changes in the Sunday comic strip since its beginning at the 
turn of the century have included the development of “continu- 
ity” material, increased attention to action and adventure, and 
cycles (e.g., war themes) related to events of the times. Domestic 
situations are still the “staple commodity.” 





> THE STUDY REPORTED HERE IS PART 
of a larger socio-cultural investigation 
into comic strips in the United States.* 
This first report may best be described 
as an “inventory-type” content analysis 
which attempts to trace trends and pat- 
terns of major themes, comic strip 
types, and use of characters since the 


beginning of the use of comic strips in 
the Sunday newspaper. 


GENERAL PROCEDURE 


Since the major purpose was to gath- 
er information on major trends in comic 
strips, approaches and categories were 
developed to obtain broad information 
on many strips over a long period rath- 
er than detailed information on a 
smaller sampie.? 

The sample of strips was obtained 
from three Boston newspapers, nearly 


*The author is an assistant professor of com- 
munication in the School of Public Relations and 
Communications, Boston University. 


1A three-year investigation of newspaper com- 
ic strips is being conducted by the Communica- 
tions Research Center, School of Public Relations 
and Communications, Boston University, sup- 

rted by a grant from the Newspaper Comics 
Council. Principal investigator is Dr. David 
Manning White. Dr. Edward J. Robinson, Direc- 
tor of the Center, and the author are consultants. 


2A more intensive study of the comic sections 
of Sunday newspapers is now under way in 
which data are being collected on individual 
characters, their values, goals, personality traits, 
and so forth. 


complete files of which are available at 
the Massachusetts State House Library. 
The first strips appeared in 1897; the 
study effectively covers the period from 
1900 through 1959. Although these 
three newspapers are not necessarily 
representative of all comic strips in the 
United States (especially in the early 
years when there was a great deal of 
experimentation with format), they do 
represent the three major national 
comic strip syndicates: United Fea- 
tures, Chicago Tribune, and King Fea- 
tures, and include other syndicated and 
non-syndicated strips. 

Coders were given two one-hour 
training sessions. After training, each 
coder was assigned the years and papers 
for which he was responsible. In the 
initial coding, one 6% by 7% inch 
McBee “keysort” card was filled out for 
each strip appearing at any time during 
any particular year. Hence, one McBee 
card represented one comic strip for a 
full year (or less, in the case of strips 
which ran for only a few months). A 
strip continuing for a full five-year pe- 
riod, therefore, was represented by five 
coding cards. 

Final classification was made in the 
following ways: 1) if the strip appeared 
during only one year, and thus was 
coded by only a single individual, his 
decisions were accepted: 2) if the strip 
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appeared during more than one year, 
and therefore coded by two or more 
coders, a single composite card was 
made for the strip for the five-year pe- 
riod. The coding of the composite card 
was made by selecting those categories 
upon which two or more coders were in 
agreement. 


A simple measure of coder reliability 
was computed for a sample of 60 strips. 
This was done by comparing judgments 
of coders taken two at a time. Percent- 
age of agreement was computed by di- 
viding the number of agreements by the 
total number of possible agreements. 
The percentage of agreement varied 
from 85-100% for the sample tested. 
Within this range, agreement was high- 
er on the more manifest dimensions 
(Traditional Comic Strip Types, Prin- 
cipal Characters, and Continuity); it 
was somewhat lower for the Dominant 
Themes classifications. 


ANALYSIS CATEGORIES 


The following information was re- 
corded for each Sunday, non-advertis- 
ing comic strip appearing during the 60- 
year period: 1) complete title of the 
strip, 2) author or artist’s name, 3) 
syndicate or copyright, and 4) name 
and year of paper in which strip ap- 
peared. 

In addition, strips were classified ac- 

cording to four major variables: A) 
traditional comic strip “types” or “for- 
mulas,” B) dominant “themes” or “sub- 
ject-matter,” C) principal characters, 
and D) continuity of story. 
A. Traditional Comic Strip “Types”: 
Six categories were developed for gen- 
eral types of strips. Each strip was 
classified into one of the following cate- 
gories according to its predominant 
nature. 


1. Serious. Includes classical stories, 
most historical topics if presented in a 
serious manner, “social problem” strips 
but not stories of personal or interper- 
sonal relationships in everyday life, 


2. Action and Adventure. Includes 
stories in which exciting action and ad- 
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venture is dominant, “men of adven- 
ture” strips, etc. 

3. Humor. Includes all strips where 
the presumed intent is primarily light 
humor. Also includes so-called “social 
satire” strips. 

4. “Real-life.” Includes stories dealing 
primarily with personal or interpersonal 
relationships. May be looked at as 
somewhat analogous to the traditional 
“soap opera” format on radio or tele- 
vision. 

5. Fantasy. Includes fairy tales, some 
science fiction, other strips with non- 
human characters, non-earthly settigs, 
etc. 

6. Other Types. Not classifiable in 
above categories. 


B. Dominant Themes: Classification 
of dominant themes was made on the 
basis of characterization (i.e., occupa- 
tions, activities of the leading charac- 
ters) or repeated and common settings 
and situations of the strips. Since more 
than one category might easily apply, 
coders were asked to indicate as many 
as were significant in the strip being 
coded. The following theme and sub- 
ject-matter classes were employed. 


1. Domestic situations, including 
rather commonplace situations around 
the home, family and neighborhood. 

2. Crime, criminals, outlaws, police, 
detectives, corruption, rackets, “fixes,” 
violence, murder, etc. 

3. Association with historical events 
or activities, whether truly authentic or 
fictionized treatments. 

4. Religion, stories from the Bible, 
churches, clergy, other religious themes. 

5. Love and romance, intimate rela- 
tions between the sexes. 

6. Supernatural, magic, occult, mysti- 
cal, superstition, ghosts, phantoms, etc. 

7. Nature, animals, forces of nature 
and the elements, etc. 

8. International settings and adven- 
tures, foreign lands and peoples, race, 
nationality. 

9. Education and schools, teachers, 
professors, universities, etc. 

10. Business and industry, whether 
small business or corporations. Also 
“occupational” strips dealing with ex- 
ecutives, secretaries, office boys, etc. 

11. Government and public affairs, 
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TABLE | 
Number of Sunday Comic Strips Appearing by Five-Year Intervals, 1900-1959* 
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No. of 


Period Titles 


No. of 


Period Titles 





*Numbers represent separate strip titles appearing in any one period. Some strips which continued 
over long periods appear in two or more five-year periods; therefore the figures are not additive for 


the 60-year period. 


tEvidently the policy of the library was to discard comic sections of some papers, which led to the 


small totals for 1920-1929. 
tComics for 1954 not included. 





politicians, government agents, state, lo- 
cal, federal governments, the law, 
courts, legislation, etc. 

12. Science and scientists, including 
most science-fiction, scientific “facts,” 
and other strips based primarily on 
technology. 

13. Entertainment world, occupations 
or settings in the mass media, the sports 
world, ete. 

14. Armed forces and war, branches 
of the military and defense systems as 
well as actual combat settings. 

15. Literature and the fine arts, tales 
from classic literature, authors, artists, 
dance, etc. 

16. Other, not covered above. May 
include non-story-line cartoon strips 
and strips dealing with a variety of sub- 
ject-matter. 


C. Principal Characters: Leading and 
continuous characters of the strips were 
classified as follows, with multiple clas- 
sification if more than one type of ma- 
jor character was an integral part of the 
strip: 1) Adults; 2) Teens, adolescents; 
3) Infants and children; 4) Animal; 
5) Other (e.g., robots). 

D. Continuity of Story: Decisions as 
to continuity of the strips were based on 
the continuous or non-continuous na- 
ture of the story or plot, not the con- 
tinuity attained by characters, settings, 
etc. Three categories were used: 1) 
Continuous stories from week to week 
or month to month; 2) Complete epi- 


sodes each week; 3) Series of uncon- 
nected cartoons. 


DEVELOPMENT OF CONTINUITY 


A total of 628 separate comic strip 
titles created by 379 identifiable artists 
were found in the three papers during 
the 60-year period. In addition, some 
150 strips (most of which were in the 
first decade of the period) could not be 
identified by artist, giving a total of 778 
strips analyzed in the present study. 
Table 1 shows the actual number of 
strips appearing for each five-year pe- 
riod from 1900 to 1959. Percentage fig- 
ures cited later are based on the totals 
in Table 1. 


In the early years, continuity was de- 
rived through characters who appeared 
from week to week, and most strips had 
different titles each time they appeared. 
By about 1910, however, many strips 
gained additional continuity through 
titles as well as characters, with the 
main title being followed by a brief 
phrase characterizing the incident or 
episode for that day. 


Probably the most important single 
development in the comic strip was the 
growth of the so-called continuity strip, 
providing continuity in plot or story as 
well as in characters, settings and titles. 
Until around 1925, strips and artists 
would appear for a short period and 
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FIGURE | 
Continuity of Sunday Comic Strip Stories, 1900-1959 
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then disappear. Much experimentation 
in subject-matter as well as in artistic 
format took place. There were, of 
course, a few notable exceptions in such 
strips as F. Opper’s “Happy Hooligan” 
and “Alphonse and Gaston,” Bud Fish- 
er’s “Mutt and Jeff,” Ed. F. Payne’s 
“Billy the Boy Artist,” and others, some 
of which began in the early years of the 
century and continue today. 

The development of continuity in the 
mid-1920’s can perhaps best be illus- 
trated by such new strips as Sydney 
Smith’s “The Gumps,” which first ap- 
peared in our sample in 1922 and con- 
tinues today, and King’s “Gasoline Al- 
ley,” first found in 1923. Although the 
temptation to discuss the nostalgia of 
comic strips, their creators and much 


colorful history is strong, this is beyond 
the scope or purpose of this article.* 
With the above few illustrations, there- 
fore, let us look at the statistical trends 
in comic strip continuity over the 60- 
year period. 

Figure 1 illustrates the early empha- 
sis on the weekly complete episode strip. 
More than 90% of all strips were of 
this type from 1900 to 1925. The com- 
plete episode strip fell sharply after 
1925 to just over 50% in the 1950- 


1959 period. A parallel rise in the con- 


3 Informative histories of comic and their 
creators may be found in Coulton Waugh, The 
Comics (New York: Macmillan, 1947); Stephan 
Becker, Comic Art in America (New York: Si- 
mon and Schuster, 1959); and Martin Sheridan, 
Comics and Their Creators (New York: Cush- 
man and Flint, 1942). 
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FIGURE 2 
Trends in Major Comic Strip Types, 1900-1959 
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tinuous story strip took place, increas- 
ing from about 6% to 40% of all strips 
over the same period. The third cate- 
gory, the unconnected cartoons, varied 
between 1% and 9% of all strips. 

At least two factors seem logically 
connected with the development of the 
continuity strip. First there was a rapid 
increase in comic strip syndication dur- 
ing the period of continuity develop- 
ment. Syndication broadened the base 
of total audience and provided a kind 
of national conversation piece through 
the Sunday comics. 

Second, the new media of motion 
pictures and radio had great successes 
with presentation of story-line material, 
habituating people to the continuous 
story. One needs only remember the 


popularity of the movie serial packed 
with its action and suspense from week 
to week to see that this might have 
great attraction for the comic strip 
which, until then, was pretty well lim- 
ited to brief situations each week. Seri- 
alization and continuity provided for 
greater interest, identification and con- 
sequent readership. 


COMIC STRIP TYPES 


Traditionally, comic strips have been 
devoted to what the name itself implies 
— the comic, the humorous situation, 
some form of short gag or comedy. 
This tradition, established in the first 25 
or 30 years of comics, has changed 
considerably, however. Unmistakable 
trends are shown in Figure 2. 
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One often hears the popular com- 
ment that “comics simply aren’t funny.” 
This statement, like many popular no- 
tions, is only partially true. The results 
of the study do show that the “humor” 
strip currently represents a lower pro- 
portion of total strips than ever in 
comic strip history. Thus, “humor” 
strips in the 1955-59 period accounted 
for just over 55% of all strips, whereas 
in the earlier years of the century over 
90% were so classified. Perhaps a more 
accurate statement would be that com- 
ics are still predominently funny but 
not to the extent that they once were. 
What has taken their place? 

The question can best be answered by 
noting two major periods in the devel- 
opment of comic strip types. First, dur- 
ing the decade from 1930-39, one can 
see a sharp increase in the “action-ad- 
venture” type of strip from less than 
5% to almost 25%. This was the pe- 
riod of the introduction and success of 
such strips as “Tailspin Tommy,” 
“Flash Gordon,” “Jungle Jim,” “Super- 
man,” and others. The “action-adven- 
ture’ strip seemed to hit its peak during 
the 1940-44 period and has shown a 
slight decline in recent years. 

The second period of development 
began during the 1940-1949 decade and 
seems to be continuing currently. Prob- 
ably the greatest diversification in com- 
ic types has taken place since 1940. 
This is illustrated by the line graph in 
Figure 2 labeled “all other” and includ- 
ing the categories “real-life,” “serious” 
and “fantasy.” 

Such “real-life” strips as “Mary 
Worth,” “Rex Morgan, M.D.,” “Brenda 
Starr,” “Screen Girl,” and _ others, 
showed the greatest growth in the pe- 
riod. This category increased from only 
one strip so classified in the 1940-44 
period to 12 strips, or 9%, in the 1955- 
59 period. Another category, the “seri- 
ous” strip, rose from two strips (less 
than 2%) to nine (or nearly 7%) dur- 
ing the same period. In this category 
we find such strips as “Dick’s Adven- 
tures,” dealing with life in colonial 
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times; “Medal of Honor,” portraying 
the stories of medal winners in World 
War II; and such well-known “informa- 
tional” strips as Ripley’s “Believe It or 
Not.” The third category, the “fantasy 
strip, showed less increase than the oth- 
ers, but rose from about 1% to almost 
5% between 1940 and 1959. 


MAJOR THEMES 


The most significant aspect of comic 
strip ‘theme seems to be the concentra- 
tion into the category “domestic situa- 
tion.” Thus, in the 60-year period, 
never less than 60% and as many as 
93% of all comics dealt primarily with 
little situations centering around the 
home, the family, the children. Life’s 
little foibles, human shortcomings in 
dealing with one’s family or neighbors, 
or simply awkward or slightly humor- 
ous incidents, have constituted a great 
part of subject-matter for the comic 
strip over the years. Here, too, how- 
ever, a change has taken place. Parallel- 
ing the growth of continuity and the 


action-adventure strip has been a de- 
cline in the domestic-situation theme 
and greater emphasis on two major 
classes—strips dealing in crime, crime 
detection, violence, etc., and those prin- 
cipally concerned with romantic love 
and relations between the sexes. 


Figure 3 illustrates the three major 
thematic categories which show this 
long-term change. Until the beginning 
of the 1930's, few strips featured crim- 
inals, police and related subjects. Then 
a sharp increase took place, hitting a 
peak of almost 25% of all strips during 
the 1945-1949 period. Perhaps because 
of the anti-crime-and-violence crusade 
leveled at comic books (some of which 
may have. rubbed off on the creators 
and syndicators of the comic strip), a 
decrease in these themes has occurred, 
dropping to 16% of total strips in re- 
cent years. Similarly, there can be noted 
a steady increase in themes of love and 
romance. Romantic themes, always 
compatible with adventure as well as 
with the pseudo-soap opera “real-life” 
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FIGURE 3 
Dominant Themes of the Sunday Comic Strip, 1900-1959 
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strips, showed an increase from gener- 
ally less than 10% in the early 1930's 
to over 20% in the late 1950’s. Only 
one other period (1920-1924) showed 
such a heavy emphasis on themes of 
love and romance. 

Other thematic categories seemed to 
fluctuate in short-term cycles in con- 
trast to the long-term major trends in 
the three categories cited above. Some 
of these are explicable in terms of the 
climate of the time; others are not so 
easily defined. For example, themes 
dealing with the armed forces and war 
showed some increase during World 
War I and a very significant peak dur- 
ing World War II.* After each wartime 


*Some popular characters, such as Joe Pa- 
looka, donned uniforms during the war. In other 


period, themes of the business world in- 
creased, yet received a declining em- 
phasis during the depressed 1930's. 
Some of these other categories are 
shown in Figure 4. 


The post-World War II concern with 
science and technology is reflected in 
the comic strip. And the wartime 
themes of both wars were replaced by 
international and foreign subjects. Ear- 
lier fluctuations in this category some- 
what parallel the isolationist sentiments 
in this country, but this does not seem 
to tell the whole story. 

Three other categories seldom have 


cases new strips were created. “Sad Sack,” a 
rather ridiculous civilian-soldier who always bore 
the brunt of the strange new military life, con- 
tinued to appear (minus uniform) after the war. 
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FIGURE 4 
Other Major Themes of the Sunday Comic Strip, 1900-1959 
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* Vertical scale expanded for clarity 


offered dominant subject-matter for 
comic strip artists. These omitted areas 
seem as interesting, or perhaps more so, 
than those which are heavily empha- 
sized. Despite the fact that the comics 
appear in the Sunday morning newspa- 
pers across the country, only one strip, 
a recent one dealing with stories from 
the Bible, was in the “religion” cate- 
gory. This strip appeared after 1955 
and continues currently. Another such 
category is the “education and schools” 
theme. No more than three strips were 
found in any 5-year period from 1900 
which used education and schools as 
major subject-matter. Strips associated 
with literature and the fine arts, includ- 
ing tales based on classic literature, 
were also few in number. In the most 


recent years, the only such strips found 
were those of Walt Disney, based on 
such children’s classics as “Sleeping 
Beauty.” 


The remaining thematic categories, 
namely, “supernatural,” “nature and 
animals,” “government and public af- 
fairs,” “association with historical 
events,” “the entertainment world,” and 
“other miscellaneous themes,”  evi- 
denced no consistent changes, although 
at times they accounted for 6% to 8% 
of total strips. Data for all thematic 
categories is given for the most recent 
period in Table 2. 


COMIC STRIP CHARACTERS 


Only two major changes can be noted 
in the use of characters in the comic 
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strip. The first is the general decline 
over the 60-year period in the use of 
animals as major characters. Whereas 
animals appeared as dominant charac- 
ters in from 20% to 30% of strips 
prior to 1940, after that period, animal 
characters appeared in less than 20% 
(currently 12%) of all strips. 

The only other major change was in 
the use of children as central charac- 
ters. This category decreased sharply 
during the period of the introduction of 
the action-adventure strip after 1925. 
Although again gaining in importance 
in the early 1940's, the child character 
has not reached the popularity of the 
periods prior to 1930. 

Figure 5 illustrates these changes as 
well as the high proportion of adults as 
comic strip characters. Strips contain- 
ing adults never dropped below 75%, 
generally maintaining themselves around 
80% of all strips. Teen-age characters 
have been little used, having appeared 
in as many as 13% of the strips, but 
currently in about 5%. Other non- 
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human, non-animal characters appear 
infrequently, comprising less than 5% 
in any five-year period since 1900. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


Conclusions based on such gross 
characteristics as were studied must of 
necessity be limited to the rather clear 
trends which emerge. Over the 60-year 
period two major types of change can 
be distinguished: 1) the long-term 
trends as noted in the development of 
continuity, the increase in action and 
adventure types, as well as the accom- 
panying themes of love and romance, 
crime and adventure, and attention to 
interpersonal relations; 2) short-term 
cycles related to the climate or tensions 
of the time, illustrated in themes of 
business, war, and science and tech- 
nology. 

The most obvious trends from the 
data are in the evolution (or perhaps 
the revolution) of the types, themes 
and continuity of the comics in the dec- 
ade of the 1930’s. The sharpest changes 


TABLE 2 
Major Themes of Sunday Comic Strips, 1955-1959 





Theme or Subject-area 


No. of 
Strips 


% of 
Total 





Domestic situation 

Association with historical events 
Religion 

Love and romance 


Nature and animals 


WserNAVPyvyr 


Education and schools 

. Business and industry 

. Government and public affairs 
. Science, scientists, technology 


. Entertainment world, sports, etc. ..... 


. Armed forces and war 
. Literature and the fine arts 


Total Classifications 
Total Strips 


AE. i duty ik tain ssaid'n ccd Walon s 


| 


enc sk tency se case 


83 62.4 
15.8 

tea 

0.8 

20.3 


vigmes Mate dike mee mee ae 3.0 


6.8 


International, foreign lands and peoples, etc. ................ 3.8 


1.5 
3.8 
3.0 
3.8 


«ge aihiaws Mie a6 5 bene 6.8 


3.0 

2.3 

1.5 
146.1* 
100.0 


*Some strips were classified according to more than one thematic category; hence, total exceeds 
100%. 
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FIGURE 5 
Principal Characters of the Sunday Comic Strip, 1900-1959 
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took place during this period. Recently, 
one can notice tendencies toward more 
diversified fare in the comics, although 
the staple commodity—the light, do- 
mestic, humorous situation—is _ still 
predominant. 

The comic strip has always been 
characterized by a concentration upon 
a few major types and subject matter. 
Its major role has been that of providing 
relief from daily tension, and (with a 
few notable exceptions) it has not fo- 
cused primarily on the serious issues of 
the day. The comic strip has therefore 
played a different role from the politi- 
cal cartoon, even though historically 
one can see an artistic kinship between 
them. On the question of whether com- 
ics are or are not funny any more, one 


suspects that perhaps it is merely that 
“people aren’t as funny” any more. 

The comics, like many other current 
entertainment media, do not give a 
completely representative picture of the 
society in which we live. Nor, perhaps, 
should they. They do, however, reflect 
some of the underlying needs, fears, de- 
sires and values of the culture. The 
reflection of these needs and values 
cannot be seen so easily in major con- 
figurations of content. They must be 
investigated on a deeper level in the 
examination of the desires, goals and 
values of the characters with whom the 
audience presumably identifies: These 
are areas for further study—those now 
under investigation in the refinement 
and extension of the present study. 











Eisenhower and the Press: 


The Final Phase 


BY JAMES E. POLLARD* 


President Eisenhower held formal Presidential news conferences 
only a little more than half as often as did Harry Truman and 
not quite a third as often as Franklin Roosevelt. This is another 
in a series of analyses of Presidential press conferences by the 
author for the QUARTERLY. 





W DURING HIS EIGHT YEARS IN THE 
White House, Dwight D. Eisenhower 
held far fewer news conferences than 
either of his predecessors. This was ac- 
counted for in several ways. His three 
major illnesses took him out of circula- 
tion for comparatively long periods and 
necessarily shut him off from direct 
contact with the news media. On his 
numerous trips abroad he was always 
accompanied by a substantial number 
of correspondents, but these trips meant 
an interruption of his normal news con- 
ferences, infrequent though they were. 
And in reply to a question at one of his 
regular news conferences in 1960 he 
admitted that if he had had his say in a 
recent fireside telecast, or in some other 
way, no news conference was held; in 
a word, the Presidential news confer- 
ence depended largely upon his whim 
or judgment. 

The news conference tally for Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, Truman and Eisen- 
hower was as shown in Table 1. 


As these figures show, Eisenhower 
news conferences were held only a little 
more than half as often as those of 


*Dr. Pollard, author of The Presidents and the 
Press (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1947), has covered the Truman and Eisenhower 
periods in articles in JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. 
He is now University Historian at the Ohio State 
University. 


Truman and not quite a third as often 
as those of Franklin Roosevelt. 

By years, the Eisenhower news con- 
ferences were held as follows: 


1953 23 
1954 33 
1955 19 
1956 24 
1957 25 
1958 20 
1959 31 
1960 14 
1961 1 


In terms of the number of such con- 
ferences, Eisenhower’s best years were 
1954, his second in office, and 1959, his 
next to last full year. In the former he 


TABLE | 
Presidential Press Conferences 





Months in 
Number Office 


998 147 
324 93 
190* 96 


Yearly 
Average 


81.48 
41.76 
23.75 





Roosevelt 
Truman 
Eisenhower 


*A discrepancy exists as to the number of 
Eisenhower news conferences. The figure used 
here is based on a letter from Press Secretary 
Hagerty to the writer of May 6, 1960. Richard 
Friedman, in Editor & Publisher, Jan. 14, 1961, 
p. 14, gave the number up to then as 191. With 
the final one on January 18, the total would be 
192. But both the New York Times and Herald 
Tribune gave the final number as 193. 
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held 33 news conferences and in the 
latter 31. His two leanest years were 
1955, the year of his first heart attack, 
and 1960. In the former he held only 
19 conferences and in the latter only 
14, 

Perhaps from the standpoint of the 
news it did not make, as well as what 
it produced, the Eisenhower news con- 
ference of May 11, 1960 was one of 
his most important. On that occasion he 
began with some remarks about the U-2 
reconnaissance flights over Russia 
which, in a few days, were to wreck 
the impending “summit” conference in 
Paris. The President, having made his 
general statement, emphasized that he 
would have no more to say on the sub- 
ject. In the face of this, however, the 
correspondents were persistent and in- 
genious enough to pose nearly a dozen 
related questions, including one deal- 
ing with U.S. espionage. They had little 
to show for their pains. 

In his opening remarks, the President 
stressed “the need for intelligence gath- 
ering activities,” explained the nature of 
such activities, discussed “How should 
we view all this activity?” and asserted 
finally that “we must not be distracted 
from the real issues of the day by what 
is an accident or a symptom of the 
world situation.” ? 

This particular news conference pro- 
duced one of Mr. Eisenhower’s not 
unrare shows of temper. He was asked 
to comment on a recent article by 
former President Truman in Look mag- 
azine, entitled “The Day Ike Snubbed 
Me.” ‘Queried about this, the President 
snapped, “I just haven’t the time,” and, 
his face reddening, turned quickly to 
another questioner. As Ed Koterba, 
Scripps-Howard writer, phrased it in his 
column a day or two later: “One must 
actually be present in the room to ap- 
preciate this vivid fourth dimension— 
the inner manifestation when the Pres- 
ident blows his stack.” ? 


1 New York Herald Tribune, May 12, 1960. 
? Columbus Citizen-Journal, May 13, 1960 
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Still another byproduct of this par- 
ticular news conference was a revealing 
comment on a question as to his news- 
paper reading habits and how he felt 
about unfriendly newspaper cartoons or 
columns. Surprisingly he said he norm- 
ally read only the Sunday papers. 


“Well, I don’t know whether you can 
call it a habit,” he explained, “for the 
simple reason it takes a lot of time if I 
was going to keep track of all you peo- 
ple say. I take the, what I call the im- 
portant sections of the Sunday papers 
that review world events, go over the 
things, and those are the things I study 
carefully. The kind of things you talk 
of, cartoons and unfriendly quips, I 
just can’t be bothered with.’ 


(By contrast, President Kennedy in 
his first news conference, January 25, 
1961, disclosed that he read daily the 
Washington newspapers, the Baltimore 
Sun, the New York Times, the New 
York Herald Tribune and the Wall 
Street Journal.) 


In his televised farewell address to 
the nation a few days before leaving 
office, Mr. Eisenhower took a moment 
to voice his “gratitude to the radio and 
television networks for the opportun- 
ities they have given me over the years 
to bring reports and messages to our 
nation.” He made no mention of the 
fact that as against the relatively in- 
frequent telecasts the daily newspapers 
and wire services had rendered this serv- 
ice daily during his eight years in the 
White House. Editor & Publisher won- 
dered editorially whether this “was an 
inadvertent omission or a deliberate 
slight.” Whatever the President’s rea- 
sons “for ignoring the newspaper press 
in this comment,” the periodical went 
on, he “should know that his fame as 
a general in World War II, which 
paved the way to the White House, was 
achieved mainly through the printed 
word—newspaper reporting and com- 


* New York Herald Tribune, May 12, 1960. 
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ment. And this was before television 
arrived on the scene.” 

What is more, it pointed out, the 

time given by radio and television was 
contributed as a public service and not 
as a favor to the President. The news- 
paper press, it added, expected no 
thanks from “the President or anyone 
else for doing its job. But when thanks 
are being passed around we would 
think the President would have remem- 
bered that the reporters were always by 
his side ‘to bring his reports and mes- 
sages to the nation’ even when the cam- 
eras and microphones couldn’t be 
there.” Conceivably the President might 
nave added a word in his farewell ad- 
dress about the press, but it is doubtful 
if there was anything studied in the 
omissior.. 
Wi ANOTHER KIND OF APPRAISAL OF MR. 
Eisenhower was made in the same issue 
by the Editor & Publisher Washington 
staff on its “Washington News Fron- 
tier” page. The consensus here was that 
the President had “departed from our 
midst neither liked nor disliked—but 
pretty much unknown.”® It was com- 
mented upon that he tended to refer to 
reporters at his news conferences as 
“you people,” but no offense was taken 
at this since he referred similarly to 
members of the Senate and the House 
as “those people.” 

But unlike the Truman and Franklin 
D. Roosevelt days the little semi-inti- 
macies, such as Sunday evening suppers 
with a chosen few reporters or Saturday 
afternoon Potomac River “poker cruis- 
es” with still fewer, were gone. About a 
year before the close of the Eisenhower 
administration, it was noted that the 
President had “relaxed” by having three 
or four black-tie dinners for newsmen 
with a dozen correspondents at each. 
But by then, the Editor & Publisher 
staff writers pointed out, “it was kind of 
late in the game.” 

Also shortly before leaving office, 


4 Editor & Publisher, Jan. 21, 1961, p. 6. 
8 Ibid., p. 15. 
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they recalled, the President had a half 
dozen correspondents, including Arthur 
Krock of the New York Times, in for a 
dinner. One of the topics discussed was 
“what happened” in the 1960 election. 
Then on January 16, 1961 the Presi- 
dent had a stag dinner for about 70 
of the “regulars” who had covered the 
White House during his administra- 
tions. But it was noted, too, that the 
Eisenhowers had cancelled the annual 
White House formal reception for cor- 
respondents and their wives, although 
occasionally the head of a news associ- 
ation and his wife were invited to state 
dinners. 


A footnote to all this was added by 
John P. O’Donnell, former head of the 
Washington bureau of the New York 
Daily News, who went on extended sick 
leave about the time Mr. Eisenhower 
made his exit. O’Donnell had capsule 
comments on Eisenhower, Truman and 
Franklin Roosevelt. On Eisenhower, “A 
lucky general.” On Truman, “An amus- 
ing cuss who always realized his limita- 
tions.” On Roosevelt, “too ambitious— 
too selfish and self-centered.”® It was 
O’Donnell to whom Roosevelt pointed- 
ly gave a German Iron Cross right after 
a White House news conference just 
before the U.S. got actively into World 
War II. 

Mr. Eisenhower held his final news 
conference January 18, 1961. This was 
the morning after his televised farewell 
talk to the nation and two days before 
he was to turn over his office to his 
successor. It was also his only news 
conference of 1961 and his first since 
September 7, 1960, a span of 133 days. 
During 1960, as noted he held only 14 
news conferences, an average of a little 
more than one a month. Actually, how- 
ever, even this record was spotty with 
two in January, three in February, two 
in March, one each in April, May and 
July, none in June, three in August, 
one early in September and none in 
October, November or December. 


* Ibid. 
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News conferences scheduled for the 
week of May 31 and for December 12 
were called off. At least in part Mr. 
Eisenhower’s rather frequent absences 
from Washington and the campaign ac- 
counted for this irregularity. 


The original Eisenhower news con- 
ference on February 17, 1953 had an 
attendance of some 250 correspondents. 
The attendance at his final news con- 
ference was 309. In the intervening 
eight years he had adhered pretty well, 
through Secretary Hagerty, to his pol- 
icy of permitting direct quotations and 
of allowing the conferences to be taped 
for later television release. The use of 
direct quotes and release of the tele- 
vised film, both of which were depar- 
tures from the pattern of the news con- 
ferences during earlier administrations, 
were subject to the final approval of 
Secretary Hagerty but this was always 
given. 

On the whole, the outgoing President 
ended his formal relations with the 
news media much as he had begun—on 
a cordial note. But as Robert J. Dono- 
van, veteran New York Herald Tribune 
correspondent, reported: “In many 
ways the President’s final press confer- 
ence was typical of many of the pre- 
ceding 192. There were his characteris- 
tic occasional slips of the tongue—nit- 
rogen bomb, which he corrected to hy- 
drogen bomb, and ‘insiduous penetra- 
tion’ when he meant ‘insidious penetra- 
tion,’ speaking of the excessive concen- 
tration On weapons instead of ideals.” ’ 

Two other things stood out at the 
end. The President would not be drawn 
into a discussion of personalities, e.g., 
Mr. Kennedy or Mr. Truman, and he 
kept his temper in hand. Even with 
Sarah McClendon, of the El Paso 
Times, who had roused his ire fairly 
often over the years, he kept his com- 
posure. There was laughter when she 
rose to identify herself, but her ques- 
tion this time was a mild one about the 
budget. 


™New York Herald Tribune, Jan. 19, 1961. 
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Inevitably the question of his rela- 
tions with the press during his eight 
years in the White House came up. 
Robert G. Spivack, of the New York 
Post, reminded him that at his initial 
news conference the President had said 
there had been some speculation that a 
good deal of antagonism would develop 
between him and the reporters over the — 
years but Mr. Eisenhower had said that 
“through the war years and ever since 
I have found nothing but desire to dig 
at the truth so far as I was concerned, 
and be open-handed and forthright 
about it. That is the kind of relation- 
ship I hope we can continue.” Spivack 
asked whether Mr. Eisenhower thought 
“during these eight years we have con- 
tinued it.” 


The President replied: “Well, I will 
say this: So far as I have known the 
facts I have given them responsively to 
every question, and where I thought the 
national security was involved I was 
honest enough to say so.” Spivack per- 
sisted: “I meant, did you feel that re- 
porters had been fair to you too, in 
their questions?” To this the reply was, 
“Well, when you come down to it, I 
don’t see what a reporter could do 
much to a President, do you?” At this 
there was laughter, but there the matter 
ended. 


In his opening remarks, however, 
Mr. Eisenhower said he had come that 
morning “not with any particularly bril- 
liant ideas about the future, but I did 
want the opportunity to say good-by to 
people that I have been associated with 
now for eight years, mostly I think on 
a friendly basis [laughter], and at least 
it certainly has always been interest- 
ing.” Then he did the unusual thing of 
having Jack Romagna, official White 
House stenographer, who had tran- 
scribed every Eisenhower news confer- 
ence at home and abroad, stand up. 
The President said that Romagna, 
whom he noted most of the reporters 
had never seen, had “been of inestima- 
ble service to the Government and to 
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all of you.” To this there were “Shouts 
and applause.” ® 

A little later, Ed Koterba, of United 
Features Syndicate, remarked to the 
President that “it is agreed that at times 
over the last eight years we at the press 
conferences may not have been too 
charitable in our questioning of you.” 
Koterba asked whether the President 
would elaborate “and relate to us your 
feeling about your relations with the 
press and these press conferences in 
particular.” In reply the President 
pointed out that “the other evening” 
he had invited some 70 “regulars” to 
the White House. He went on: ® 

Now I didn’t ask them whether they 

were critics or particular friends of 

mine, some of them are, they’ve been 
warm personal friends, whether they 
were Democrats or Republicans or So- 

cialists—but we had a good time I 

think, everybody seemed to, and I think 

that on a personal basis it was a friend- 
ly thing. So I have never objected to 
penetrating and searching questions. 

The only thing I object to is something 

that tries to—it’s like the beating your 

wife question, I don’t like that, and 

[laughter] but I have no one that I 

could single out and say they have 

been annoying nor have I anyone to ar- 
gue with. 

Felix Belair Jr.,. New York Times 
correspondent, described the President 
as being “in his best form for his fare- 
well meeting with reporters, ranging in 
his replies from the light to the deadly 
serious. Physically and mentally he 
seemed full of bounce. He refused to 
be irritated by a ‘loaded’ question and 
he declined to accept an invitation to 
explain the Republican defeat at the 
polls.” 2° 


W PRESS SECRETARY JAMES C. HAG- 
erty, meanwhile, set various records for 
that office. He held it longer than any 
of his predecessors, he enjoyed the 
President’s confidence to a remarkable 


8 New York Times, Jan. 19, 1961. 
® Ibid. 
10 Ibid. 
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degree and, in consequence, served not 
only as an administration spokesman 
on important occasions, but took part 
in policy-making decisions especially 
during the second Eisenhower term, 
and functioned as an “advance man” 
for the President on trips abroad, nota- 
bly the one to Japan. The President 
never got there as a result of anti- 
American feeling which reached a peak 
at the time of Hagerty’s arrival at the 
Tokyo airport where he had to be 
rescued. 


Because he was forthright and can- 
did, some correspondents were critical 
of Hagerty but they were in the minor- 
ity. The majority point of view was 
summed up by James Marlow, Associ- 
ated Press news analyst, in a column 
which appeared shortly before Eisen- 
hower and Hagerty left office. “For 
eight years a take-charge man with big 
eyeglasses and more than enough chin,” 
Marlow began, “did an extraordinary 
job of helping his boss, the President of 
the United States, over the rough spots 
of public relations. . . . When he turned 
in his resignation, Eisenhower said he 
had been invaluable. And indeed he 
was. 


“Hagerty . . . was to a large extent 
the President’s eyes and ears in the 
world of general news. He was more 
than that. He not only was a buffer be- 
tween the President and the press to a 
degree unmatched in this century. He 
was also times without number Eisen- 
hower’s mouthpiece. But he was no 
blabbermouth. He never got his devo- 
tion to news mixed up with his loyalty 
to Eisenhower. He never said anything 
to embarrass his boss. He didn’t make 
slips.” In Marlow’s view, Hagerty’s 
success stemmed from two things which 
many public relations men never learn: 
“He paid attention to details and in- 
formed himself on problems he had to 
handle.” ** 


In an exchange of letters on January 


4 Columbus Dispatch, Jan. 12, 1961. 
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9, the President praised Hagerty for 
his “understanding and _ intelligence” 
and for his “great knowledge of the 
technical aspects of the distribution of 
news which has enabled the people of 
the country to get the broadest and 
most comprehensive coverage of events 
that has ever been possible.” Hagerty, 
on his part, wrote that he was “ex- 
tremely proud” to have served on Ei- 
senhower’s personal staff. “I only hope,” 
he added, “that I have been able to ab- 
sorb to some degree the great wisdom, 
forbearance and understanding that 
have always guided your actions as 
President of the United States.” 1? Even 
his critics probably would concede that 
indeed he had done this. 


In sum, the Eisenhower administra- 
tion closed in an atmosphere of good 
feeling with the news media. The cor- 
respondents, on the whole, respected 
the outgoing President. Relations be- 
tween him and them, in the main, had 
been cooperative and cordial although 
never intimate. If there was little of 
the easy give-and-take that marked 
much of the long Franklin D. Roose- 
velt period, Mr. Eisenhower, in con- 
trast with his predecessor, Harry S. 
Truman, was generally more predict- 
able and consistent in his dealings with 
the press corps. During his two terms 
in the White House he profited from 


122New York Herald Tribune, Jan. 10, 1961. 
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the capable help of Press Secretary 
Hagerty who, as noted, attained stature 
as an administration spokesman and 
policy maker of sorts to a degree un- 
equalled by any previous press secre- 


To the Eisenhower administration 
must go credit for extending the dimen- 
sions of White House news conferences 
by permitting television cameras to re- 
cord them and by allowing practically 
unlimited direct quotation of the Presi- 
dent’s replies to questions. Technically 
both of these were still subject to White 
Howse release and approval, but the 
fact that these controls were not exer- 
cised during the eight Eisenhower years 
was more significant than the fact that 
they existed. 

It remained for the incoming Presi- 
dent, John F. Kennedy, to take an im- 
mediate further step forward. This was 
to permit live telecasting of his first 
two news conferences. The reaction to 
this was generally favorable, especially 
on the part of the viewing public. There 
was good indication that the Kennedy 
administration would make more vigor- 
ous use of the public relations potential 
of the White House news conferences, 
especially through live TV. But after 
its first two months in office there was 
some dissatisfaction over the very size 
of the Kennedy news conferences, over 
the resulting confusion, and over a ten- 
dency of television to hamper the news 
function. 





“We have only one thing to sell—news and related editorial matter. If 
that doesn’t sell, then we have nothing else to offer. There can be no circu- 
lation revenue, no advertising revenue. There is no need for any mechanical 
department, promotion department, or any of the rest of our complex 
business. Yet if we do look at our editorial product with a fresh, inquiring 
eye, I think we shall find that we are largely following the habits and tradi- 
tions and methods and styles of doing things that our predecessors devel- 
oped in the 19th century, and brought to their present state in the 1920s 
and 1930s. Meantime the world has moved on, to the point where it is 
threatening to pass us by.”—-HERBERT BRUCKER, editor, Hartford Courant, 
and President, ACEJ, in Eric Allen Memorial Address, University of 


Oregon, February 1961. 











Effects of Newspaper Reading 
On Knowledge and Attitude 


BY JAMES E. 
AND L. 


Newspaper subscribers were found to differ significantly from 
non-subscribers in their knowledge and attitudes concerning flu- 
oridation of public water supplies. Differences in knowledge and 
attitude, as well as other effects, appeared to accompany ex- 
posure to newspaper information about the fluoridation issue. 


BRINTON 
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>) THIS STUDY EXAMINES SOME OF THE 
possible effects of exposure by an un- 
involved audience to a large amount of 
mass communication content dealing 
with a controversial issue. 

Fluoridation provides an excellent 
vehicle for attitude study because every 
individual can be physically affected by 
it. Experience in communities which 
have debated the subject or voted on 
it indicates that attitudes toward fluori- 
dation move quickly to violent ex- 
tremes, both positive and negative. 

The setting of the study is the Cali- 
fornia city of Menlo Park, where flu- 
oridation was not an issue at the time. 
However, in the neighboring city of 
Palo Alto, the city council had voted 
to fluoridate the city’s water supply. 
Before fluoridation equipment was in- 
stalled, opponents of fluoridation suc- 
cessfully circulated an initiative peti- 
tion to submit the matter to a vote. 

The subject was treated extensively 
in the Palo Alto Times, a daily news- 
paper which circulates to more than 
half of the homes in Menlo Park. The 
newspaper carried dozens of letters to 


*Dr. Brinton is an associate professor in the 
Department of Communication and Journalism, 
Stanford University. Dr. McKown is a research 
sociologist at Oregon State College. The authors 
were assisted by a research grant from the Com- 
mittee for Research in Social Sciences, Stanford 
University. 
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the editor, about equally divided for 
and against fluoridation. Shortly before 
the election the newspaper ran a series 
of informative articles stating argu- 
ments both for and against fluoridation. 
Several newspaper editorials were mod- 
erately in favor of fluoridation. All 
told, three months preceding the elec- 
tion approximately 200 columns of 
space were devoted to fluoridation. 
Voters of Palo Alto ultimately favored 
fluoridation and treatment of the city’s 
water started a few months later. 


In the neighboring city of Menlo 
Park, fluoridation was not an issue, nor 
did it become an issue later. However, 
many residents of Menlo Park could 
have been aware of the bitter fluorida- 
tion campaign going on in Palo Alto. 
More than half of Menlo Park resi- 
dents were subscribers to the Palo Alto 
Times and thus had received into their 
homes the heavy volume of discussion 
about fluoridation. On the other hand, 
the residents of Menlo Park who did 
not subscribe to the Times were not as 
heavily exposed to material concerning 
fluoridation. Other available media— 
San Francisco newspapers and subur- 
ban newspapers—contained little or no 
information about fluoridation. 


The authors recognized a setting for 
a field experiment in which a popula- 
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tion could be divided into two groups— 
one with potentially heavy exposure to 
material about fluoridation and the 
other group minimally or not at all 
exposed. 

One assumption made in many me- 
dia studies is that content is selected to 
some extent to bolster attitudes and 
opinions already held by an audience. 
Another assumption often made is that 
people seek information, particularly 
of the delayed-reward type, that is 
relevant to some need—such as inform- 
ing oneself in order to make an intel- 
ligent decision. Political campaign au- 
diences, for instance, are probably 
made up of people who strongly agree 
with the anticipated content as well as 
people who are truly undecided and 
need information for decision-making 
purposes. 

Ordinarily, it might be expected that 
receivers would tend to “leave the field” 
when exposed to delayed-reward infor- 
mation not in some area of need or 
involvement on the part of the receiver. 
If this is the case, then we might ex- 
pect no significant difference in com- 
paring the two Menlo Park groups— 
subscribers and non-subscribers to the 
Palo Alto Times—on knowledge and 
attitude toward fluoridation. Under 
these conditions, did any large amount 
of exposure, learning, attitude forma- 
tion, or other communications effect 
take place? 

POSSIBLE EFFECTS 

The heavy amount of communication 
that subscribers might have received 
could have produced changes in that 
group at several effects levels. 

1. The first effect level might be the 
attention level, in which reception of 
the message takes piace. If the mate- 
rial came to the subscribers’ attention 
to any great extent, then the subscriber 
group should report more frequently 
that newspapers were a source of infor- 
mation about fluoridation than should 
the non-subscriber group. 

2. The next higher level of effect might 
be called the knowledge or learning 
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level. At this level, there should exist 
in the mind of the person some residue 
of the message content. A knowledge 
test administered to subjects should 
demonstrate that subscribers have come 
into possession of greater factual knowl- 
edge about fluoridation than have the 
non-subscribers. 


3. Knowledge acquired about a sub- 
ject can lead to attitude formation. The 
matter of fluoridation, wherever it has 
become an issue, has resulted in active 
proponent and opponent forces. The 
heavy amount of material in the Palo 
Alto newspaper should have produced 
in readers at least the beginning of 
attitudinal positions concerning fluori- 
dation. Those persons more heavily 
exposed and those with greater knowl- 
edge about fluoridation should begin to 
move away from the neutral area. Thus, 
the range and standard deviation of 
attitude for the subscribers should be 
greater than for the non-subscribers. 


4. One of the effects of possession 
of knowledge is that it provides mater- 
ial for verbal communication. Knowl- 
edge about a subject should lead to 
greater interaction with other people 
about the subject—in this case fluori- 
dation. There should be increased in- 
teraction in the family itself and in the 
primary group of friends and acquaint- 
ances. Subscribers should report talking 
about fluoridation more frequently than 
do non-subscribers. 


5. Increased cognizance of a subject, 
followed by attitude formation toward 
the subject, could lead to a desire for 
some means of action concerning the 
subject. One means of action on the 
matter of fluoridation is to bring it to 
a vote, as was done in Palo Alto. It 
can be expected that persons with posi- 
tive attitude toward fluoridation would 
want it brought to a vote. Persons 
with negative attitudes would be ex- 
pected to oppose bringing the matter 
to a vote. We have previously men- 
tioned that we expect the subscriber 
group to have moved somewhat to- 
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ward the extremes of the attitude con- 
tinuum. Therefore, it can be expected 
that a greater proportion of subscribers 
than non-subscribers should be defi- 
nitely in favor of bringing fluoridation 
to a vote. Also, a greater proportion of 
subscribers should be definitely opposed 
to bringing it to a vote. 

6. If the matter were to come to a 
vote, there would be certain pre-election 
activities in which the residents could 
participate. They could enter into dis- 
cussions with friends, try to get other 
people to vote one way or the other, 
contribute money or time to the cam- 
paign and attend public meetings to 
discuss fluoridation. Again, we would 
expect the subscriber group to express 
greater likelihood to engage in these 
activities. 

7. On the matter of voting, the sub- 
scribers would be expected to be more 
likely to vote and also to be more 
certain as to how they would vote. 
The uninformed persons, of whom 
there will be greater numbers in the 
non-subscriber group, would be more 
likely to be undecided or to want to 
leave things as they are by voting no. 

8. How do the subscribers and non- 
subscribers compare on expressed need 
for more information? The Palo Alto 
Times coverage of the fluoridation cam- 
paign was very heavy over an extended 
period and gave both positive and neg- 
ative arguments. The subscriber to the 
newspaper, because of his possible 
heavy exposure to the material, should 
feel much better informed on the mat- 
ter of fluoridation than do the non- 
subscribers. 


METHOD 


Newspaper route lists were used to 
construct a random sample of names 
and addresses of the subscriber group. 
Adjacent addresses were used in setting 
up a matching group of potential non- 
subscribers. A number of persons in the 
original non-subscriber list were found 
to be regular readers of the newspaper 
—obtaining the copy from neighbors, 
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bringing it home from work or buying 
it at newsstands. These questionnaires 
were placed in the subscriber group for 
analysis. 

An interview schedule was distributed 
to 500 homes. The interview schedules 
were to be filled out by housewives or 
female heads-of-household. Instructions 
were given by the interviewer, and an 
assurance was received from each sub- 
ject that she would fill out the question- 
naire and return it in a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. Complete and usa- 
ble questionnaires were received from 
294 respondents (59%). 


The questionnaire started with 11 
questions concerning sources of knowl- 
edge about fluoridation. The respondent 
was asked the degree to which he had 
received information about fluoridation 
from newspapers, magazines, radio or 
television, other family members, friends 
or acquaintances, pamphlets or folders, 
at public meetings, from schools and 
from doctors or dentists. 

The second section of the question- 
naire was a knowledge test made up of 
10 multiple-choice items. A person’s 
score on the test was the number of 
items answered correctly. 


The third section of the question- 
naire was a 10-item attitude test. In- 
cluded were statements such as Fluori- 
dation is a violation of religious free- 
dom. Each statement was followed by 
five responsive categories ranging from 
strongly agree to strongly disagree. Half 
of the attitude items were favorable to 
fluoridation and ha'f were unfavorable. 
A sample of 100 completed attitude 
tests was submitted to Guttman scale 
analysis and yielded a coefficient of 
reproducibility of 91.6 per cent with all 
items meeting necessary scale criteria. 

The respondent was then asked if she 
thought fluoridation should be brought 
to a vote in Menlo Park. Then, in case 
it were to come to a vote, the respond- 
ent was asked whether or not she would 
engage in various activities such as try- 
ing to convince friends one way or the 
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TABLE | 
Sources From Which Information About Fluoridation Was Obtained 





From Newspapers 


By Subscribers By Non-Subscribers 





Great many times 
Several times 
Once or twice 
Never 

No answer 


From Magazines 
Great many times 
Several times 
Once or twice 


From Radio or TV 
Great many times 
Several times 
Once or twice 
Never 
No answer 


23.5% 
32.4 
31.4 
11.8 
1.0 
100.1 
102 


2.9% 
25.5 
30.4 
41.2 

100.0 
102 


0.0% 
11.8 
21.6 
65.7 
1.0 
100.1 
N = 102 





other, contributing time or money to the 
campaign, or attending public meetings. 
The respondent was asked if she would 
vote on the matter and how she would 
vote. Then she was asked how much 
more information she felt she needed 
before she voted on fluoridation and 
where she thought the best information 
would be available. 

Newspapers and magazines received 
in the home were recorded. Questions 
about personal data such as marital 
status, employment, number of children, 
religion, age, and income were asked 
in the final section. 


THE NEWSPAPER AS A SOURCE 


Our first hypothesis was that sub- 
scribers to the Palo Alto Times would 
recall newspapers as a primary source 
of information about fluoridation. It 


was not surprising that 55% (Table 1) 
of the subscriber group reported read- 
ing about fluoridation a great many 
times in newspapers. Only 23.5% of 
the non-subscribers reported reading 
about fluoridation a great many times 
in newspapers. On the lower end, not 
a single subscriber reported “never” 
reading about fluoridation in a news- 
paper, whereas 11.8% of the non-sub- 
scribers said they had never read about 
fluoridation in a newspaper. 
Magazines ranked as the second 
source of information. Few subjects, 
either subscribers or non-subscribers, 
reported reading a great deal about flu- 
oridation in magazines. Most subjects 
had read about it “several times” or 
“once or twice,” subscribers being 
higher in both categories. Subscribers 
who reported “never” reading about 
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fluoridation in magazines totaled 25.9% ; 
41.2% of the non-subscribers fell in 
the “never” category. This is consistent 
with other findings that show users of 
one print medium to be users of other 
print media. Also, it is likely that per- 
sons tend to follow similar subject mat- 
ter through various media. 

Radio and television proved to be 
minor sources of information about 
fluoridation. It should be noted that 
there were no local radio or television 
stations in Palo Alto or Menlo Park at 
the time of the campaign. The nearest 
stations were in San Francisco, 30 
miles to the north, and San Jose, 20 
miles to the south. None of these sta- 
tions reported the fluoridation cam- 
paign in Palo Alto. 


Thus, the print media proved to be 
the major sources of information and 
the newspaper was used far more ex- 
tensively as a source. 


KNOWLEDGE ABOUT FLUORIDATION 


On the 10-item test of knowledge 
about fluoridation, a range of scores 
from 0 to 10 was obtained. Of the total 
number of subjects, only two persons 
were able to answer all 10 questions 
correctly; 15 persons had scores of 0. 

The subscriber group had a mean of 
4.20 items, whereas the non-subscriber 
group had a mean knowledge of 2.66. 
The difference in means, 1.54 items, is 
significant beyond the .001 level. Sub- 
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scribers to the Palo Alto Times, in the 
Menlo Park area, were definitely higher 
in their knowledge about fluoridation 
than were non-subscribers. 


Table 2 shows the mean knowledge 
scores for subscribers and non-subscrib- 
ers for several levels of recall of the 
newspaper as a source of information 
about fluoridation. Knowledge scores 
decrease with a decrease in the amount 
the individual recalls reading. A group 
of 12 non-subscribers who said they 
had never seen anything about fluorida- 
tion in a newspaper had almost no 
knowledge about fluoridation, averaging 
only three-fourths of an item on the 
knowledge test. 


It might be expected that daily -_ 
paper subscribers are a better-educated 
group and would normally be expected 
to acquire a greater knowledge about 
a subject such as fluoridation. Table 3 
shows that subscribers do have a con- 
siderably higher educational level and 
that educational level is positively re- 
lated to knowledge about fluoridation. 
However, at each level of education, 
knowledge about fluoridation is con- 
sistently higher for the subscriber group. 


The finding of greater knowledge 
among subscribers holds, although some 
part of the difference between the sub- 
scriber and non-subscriber groups is 
definitely associated with the educa- 
tional levels of the groups. 


TABLE 2 


Mean Knowledge Scores by Varying Degrees of Recall 
of the Newspaper as Source of Information 





Recalled reading about 
fluoridation— 


Subscribers 
Number 


Non-Subscribers 


Mean Score Number Mean Score 





A great many times 
Several times 
Once or twice 


4.76 24 
3.72 33 3.03 
2.74 32 2.25 
00 12 My 
1 oe 


102 


3.42 
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TABLE 3 


Mean Knowledge Scores at Several Levels of Education 





Educational Level 


Subscribers 
Number 


Non-Subscribers 


Mean Score Number Mean Score 





College graduate 
Some college 

High school graduate 
Some high school 
Grade school only 


4.67 20 
4.06 23 
3.71 36 
4.25 8 
+ be 11 


3.30 
3.26 
2.39 
2.50 
1.82 


98 





ATTITUDE TOWARD FLUORIDATION 


The range and dispersion of attitude 
should be greater for subjects who have 
been heavily exposed to information 
about the subject. The material con- 
cerning fluoridation was two-sided— 
that is, it contained both positive and 
negative arguments. Attitude formation, 
therefore, could be in either positive or 
negative direction. 


Table 4 shows the distribution of 
scores on attitude toward fluoridation. 
Eleven score categories range from a 
score of 1, the most negative, up to 11, 


TABLE 4 


Distribution of Scores on Attitude 
Toward Fluoridation 





Non- 


Score Subscribers Subscribers 





11 (Fav.) 7 0 
10 9 3 
9 13 5 
8 Zz 12 
7 30 19 
6 36 16 
> 33 28 
4 19 11 
3 4 2 
2 4 3 
1 (Unfav.) 10 2 


190 101 
2.31 1.86 


(Difference of .45 significant beyond .01, 
using a one-tailed test.) 


Standard 
deviations 





the most favorable attitude toward flu- 
oridation. In the distribution for sub- 
scribers there are greater proportions of 
individuals occupying the extreme cate- 
gories, indicating that a number of 
subscribers have assumed either posi- 
tive or negative attitudes. An appro- 
priate measure of dispersion on the at- 
titude continuum is the standard devia- 
tion. Standard deviations were com- 
puted separately for each group, being 
2.31 for the subscribers and 1.86 for 
the non-subscribers. The difference be- 
tween the two groups is .45, which is 
significant at beyond the .01 level. 


TALKING ABOUT FLUORIDATION 


Diffusion of information by media is 
usually followed to some degree by 
further diffusion through channels of 
personal communication. In the Menlo 
Park situation, it was logical to predict 
that fluoridation, if it were a topic of 
conversation, would be talked about 
more by the group that had acquired 
information about it, namely, the news- 
paper subscribers. Table 5 shows that 
discussion of fluoridation is definitely 
greater on the part of subscribers. 

A far greater proportion of subscrib- 
ers said they had discussed fluoridation 
a great many or several times with 
other adult family members. The per- 
centage of subscribers discussing it a 
great many or several times was 44.4, 
while only 26.3% of the non-subscrib- 
ers carried on frequent discussions 
within the family. Outside of the fam- 
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TABLE 5 


Discussion of Fluoridation with Other People 





Number 


Non-Subscribers 
Number Percent 


Subscribers 
Percent 





With adult family members— 
A great many or several times 
Once or twice, or never 


With friends or acquaintances— 
A great many or several times 
Once or twice, or never 


44.4 27 
55.6 75 


102 


26.3 
73.7 


36.5 26 
63.4 76 


102 


25.5 
74.5 


(Differences between subscribers and non-subscribers show P of less than .01 for both 


tables, using a one-tailed test.) 





ily the amount of discussion about flu- 
oridation was somewhat less than it was 
within the family. Here again, the pro- 
portion of subscribers discussing it 
many or several times was higher than 
it was for the non-subscribers, 36.5% 
to 25.5%. The differences in amount 
of discussion, both within and outside 
the family, were significant beyond the 
-O1 level, using a one-tailed test. 

Thus subscribers to the Palo Alto 
Times did discuss fluoridation signifi- 
cantly more than non-subscribers. The 
newspaper appears to have demon- 
strated its agenda-setting function, 
where its content tends to become the 
content of social communication. Ef- 
fects of content may thus extend, 
through channels of the group struc- 
ture of society, far beyond the persons 
who initially received the content from 
the medium itself. 

DESIRE FOR ACTION 

Subjects with greater knowledge 
about fluoridation and with more fully- 
formed attitudes toward it should tend 
to want some sort of action taken on 
the matter. Subscribers were somewhat 
more definite as to whether or not they 
want it brought to a vote. However, 
the results were significant only at the 
.06 level, using a one-tailed test. 

Respondents were also asked how 


they would vote, should fluoridation be 
brought to a vote. The results in Table 
6 indicate that a much greater propor- 
tion of subscribers than non-subscribers 
would vote for fluoridation. Also, the 
proportion of subscribers who would 
vote against fluoridation was larger 
than the proportion of non-subscribers 
who would vote against it. 


From Table 6, we can see that sub- 
scribers were more decisive in knowing 
how they would vote. This definiteness 
on the part of the subscribers becomes 
more pronounced in Table 7, where we 
have combined those who know how 
they would vote as opposed to those 
who don’t know or who would not vote. 


TABLE 6 


How Respondents Would Vote 
on Fluoridation 





Non-Sub- 


Subscribers scribers 





For fluoridation .. 48.2% 35.6% 
Against 13.9 
Don’t know 40.6 
Wouldn’t vote ... F 9.9 


100.0% 


(N= 189) (N=101) 
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TABLE 7 


Proportions Who Had Decided How 
to Vote 





Non-Sub- 


Subscribers scribers 





Would vote either 
for or against. . 

Don’t know or 
wouldn’t vote .. 


65.1% 49.5% 


34.9 
100.0% 100.0% 
(N= 189) (N=101) 
(P approximately .01, using one-tailed 
test.) 


50.0 





Table 8 indicates that 65.1% of the 
subscribers said how they would vote, 
while only 49.5% of the non-subscrib- 
ers were definite on how they would 
vote. The difference between the two 
groups is significant at about the .01 
level. 


NEED FOR INFORMATION 


Respondents were asked how much 
more information they felt they needed 
about fluoridation. The results appear 
in Table 8. More than half of the non- 
subscribers (52.5%) indicated they 
needed a great deal more information, 
while only 38.1% of the subscribers 
said they needed a great deal more. 
The number of subscribers who said 
they needed no additional information 
totaled 18%, while only 9% of the 
non-subscribers said they needed no 
additional information. It is interesting, 
however, that a larger proportion of 
subscribers (although not statistically 
significant) expressed a need for some 
more or a little more information. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Two groups of respondents were 
studied on their information, knowledge, 
attitude and possible actions on the 
matter of fluoridation of public water 
supply. One group, who were subscrib- 
ers to the daily Palo Alto (Calif.) 
Times, were exposed to approximately 
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200 columns of information ‘about flu- 
oridation during the course of coverage 
of a fluoridation discussion and elec- 
tion in Palo Alto. The other group, non- 
subscribers to the Times, were pre- 
sumed to have been minimally exposed 
to the same information. The study was 
done in Menlo Park, Calif., a city ad- 
jacent to Palo Alto. Fluoridation was 
not an issue in Menlo Park. Residents 
of Menlo Park were thus uninvolved 
bystanders who watched their neighbor- 
ing community engage in the heated 
argument and election on fluoridation. 


This study finds that subscribers— 
even though they were not involved in 
the issue—were much more aware of 
having read about fluoridation in news- 
papers. Knowledge of fluoridation was 
significantly higher among subscribers, 
some part of the difference being ac- 
counted for by a higher educational 
level among subscribers. 


The fact that attitude formation may 
have occurred among subscribers was 
indicated by a great range of scores on 
an attitude test and by a significantly 
greater standard deviation of scores. 
Subscribers were found to have dis- 
cussed fluoridation with other people, 
both within and outside the family, to 
a significantly greater extent. Subscrib- 
ers were somewhat more definite in 


TABLE 8 


Need for Information 





Non- 


Subscribers Subscribers 





Need a great deal 
more in- 
formation 

Need some more or 
very little more. 44.0% 38.5% 

Need no additional 18.0% 9.0% 
(P less than .05, one-tailed test, be- 

tween groups on need for great deal of 

information; P less than .01,. one-tailed 
test, between groups on no additional in- 
formation. ) 


38.0% 52.5% 
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whether or not they wanted fluoridation 
brought to a vote. They were signifi- 
cantly more certain as to how they 
would vote on the matter, should it 
have been brought to a vote. 


Finally, in regard to their expressed 
need for more information, significantly 
fewer subscribers said they needed a 
great deal more information about flu- 
oridation, while a significantly greater 
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proportion of subscribers said they 
needed no additional information. 

It would seem from this study that 
a high degree of involvement and need 
for information are not necessary for 
an audience to expose itself to media 
content. Effects of the exposure, such 
as increased knowledge, attitude forma- 
tion and desire to act, also appear to 
have taken place under conditions of 
low involvement. 





A report on spending for research by and for the newspaper business was 
made at the American Newspaper Publishers Association convention, April 
1961, by Joyce A. Swan, executive vice president, Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune, and chairman of the ANPA Newspaper Information Service. 

The findings are based upon replies to a questionnaire sent to all U.S. 
daily newspapers (the 217 responding represent about 30% of total daily 
circulation), newspaper equipment manufacturers, other organizations asso- 
ciated with newspapers (except newsprint producers and a group of com- 
panies conducting vast graphic arts research programs), newspaper adver- 
tising representative firms, state newspaper associations and schools and 
departments of journalism. They show these incomplete totals: 

NEWSPAPER AND RELATED RESEARCH EXPENDITURES 


By Five Years, 1956-60 
$20,004,968 
427,057 1.1 
1,927,985 4.7 


217 newspapers 
ANPA 
ANPA Research Institute 
Bureau of Advertising 
11 organizations associated 
with newspapers 
24 equipment manufacturers... 
21 newspaper representatives .. 
11 state newspaper 
associations 
23 journalism schools 


$40,711,395 


6,934,045 
5,564,500 
2,757,600 6.8 


498,143 
688,097 


1960 Only 

$ 5,352,481 48.7% 
90,133 1.0 
482,285 4.4 

4.7 455,000 4.1 


49.1% 


17.0 
13.7 


1,688,754 15.4 
1,671,878 15.2 
674,616 6.1 


1.2 111,285 1 
1.7 451,470 4. 


0 
1 


$10,977,902 


The 1960 total is 35% greater than the $8,142,000 average for the five 
years including 1960. Expenditures by newspapers were 34% greater, 


similarly: 


RESEARCH EXPENDITURES OF 217 DAILIES 


Research for: 
Advertising departments 
News and editorial 
Circulation 

Production 


$20,004,968 


Five Years, 1956-60 
$10,024,394 
2,092,592 
1,492,764 7.5 
3,823,915 
2,571,303 


1960 Only 

$2,506,626 46.8% 
536,261 10.0 
423,536 7.9 
1,186,666 22.2 
699,392 13.1 


50.1% 
10.5 


19.1 
12.8 


$5,352,481 


Mr. Swan commented: “Although the figures in this admittedly incom- 
plete report will amaze many people, there is no room for smugness or 
complacency in viewing the investments for newspaper and related 


research,” 











Edgar Allan Poe: 


Magazine Journalist 


BY WILLIAM WHITE 


The journalistic career of one of America’s most gifted writers 
of poetry, short stories and criticism is examined by the author, 
who is a professor of journalism at Wayne State University. 
Poe had editorial connections with eight magazines, contributed 
to nearly 100 periodicals. 





Wt A READER CHANCING UNBEKNOWN 
on the following passage might well 
suppose it a description of the periodi- 
cal situation today: 


The increase, within a few years, of 
magazine literature, is by no means to 
be regarded as indicating . . . a down- 
ward tendency in American taste or in 
American letters. It is but a sign of the 
times, an indication of an era in which 
men are forced upon the curt, the con- 
densed, the well-digested in place of the 
voluminous. ...I1 will not be sure 
that men at present think more pro- 
foundly than half a century ago, but be- 
yond question they think with more 
rapidity, with more skill, with more 
tact, with more of method and less of 
excrescence in the thought. Besides all 
this, they have a vast increase in the 
thinking material; they have more facts, 
more to think about... . Hence the 
journalism of the age; hence, in espe- 
cial, magazines.+ 
This was in fact written in Godey’s 

Lady’s Book of September 1845 by 
Edgar Allan Poe, the 150th anniver- 
sary of whose birth was celebrated in 
1959. Poe began his miserable existence 
in 1809 not far from his actress moth- 
er’s stage entrance, and ended it in 
1849 in blazing notoriety not far from 


1Edgar Allen Poe, “Marginal Notes—No. II,” 
Godey’s Magazine and Lady’s Book, XVI (Sep- 
tember 1845), 120. 


a Baltimore gutter.? The present article 
discusses that part of Poe’s career 
which touches on journalism—more 
specifically, magazine journalism. For 
it was in this branch of the profession 
that Poe spent the longest time and 
made the few dollars he was able to 
earn. He was not well treated by jour- 
nalism, nor were many others in his 
day. But he gave to it some wonderful 
literary products—poetry, short stories, 
criticism—which are still being read in 
1961. Of how many other American 
“magazinists” (a word Poe himself in- 
vented*) writing a century ago can this 
be said? 


Poe’s journalism career reflects that 
strange and unfortunate time, mainly 
after 1831, when he found himself 


2? Two of the best biographies of Poe are Her- 
vey Allen, Israfel: The Life and Times of Edgar 
Allan Poe (New York, 1934) and Arthur Hobson 
Quinn, Edgar Allan Poe: A Critical Biography 
(New York, 1941); see also Allen’s sketch in 
Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 
1935), XV, 19-28. Jay B. Hubbell’s survey of Poe 
material is in Eight American Authors (New 
York, 1956), pp. 1-46. 


3 James Playsted Wood, Magazines in the Unit- 
ed States (2nd ed., New York, 1956), p. 64: 
“Poe invented the term ‘magazinist’—‘magazine 
writer’ would be a modern equivalent. . . . Poe 
himself was eminently a ‘magazinist.’ He trav- 
elled from city to city, Richmond, New York, 
Philadelphia, as his work for this or that maga- 
zine took him to one and then another. Almost 
everything he wrote, short stories, verse, critical 
articles, was written for the magazines.” 
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homeless, without a penny, without a 
trade or profession, and turned to the 
only thing by which he hoped to eke 
out enough for bed and board (or 
wine). His volumes of poetry, Tamer- 
lane and Other Poems (Boston, 1827), 
Al Aaraaf, Tamerlane and Minor Po- 
ems (Baltimore, 1829) and Poems 
(New York, 1831) brought him vir- 
tually nothing; he had left West Point 
with something less than glory, and had 
broken with his foster-father, John Al- 
lan. How he lived during the next two 
years is a mystery. He submitted five 
stories to the Philadelphia Saturday 
Courier in 1831 for a prize, which he 
did not win, and the Courier printed 
them anonymously the next year with- 
out payment to Poe. Then in i833 he 
won $100 in a contest sponsored by 
the Baltimore Saturday Visiter for his 
“MS. Found in a Bottle.” Not only did 
this story bring Poe the first money he 
made from writing, but one of the 
judges, John Pendleton Kennedy, a 
lawyer and novelist, became his friend, 
helped him financially and in placing 
his stories, and got him in 1835 the 
editorship of the Southern Literary 
Messenger in Richmond. Poe’s editorial 
career was on its erratic way. 

During the next 15 years he was to 
have editorial connections with eight 
magazines and newspapers—Southern 
Literary Messenger, Burton’s Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, Graham’s Magazine, 
Saturday Museum, Citizen Soldier, 
Broadway Journal, The Aristidean, and 
the New York Mirror;* to make con- 


4 Per H. Boynton, “Poe and Journalism,” 
English Journal, XXI (May 1932), p. 346; “‘[Poe’s] 
poems, tales, sketches, and criticism appeared in 
at least forty-seven, and he served in the editorial 
offices of five.” Frank Luther Mott, A History of 
American Magazines, 1741-1850 [Vol. I] (Cam- 
bridge, 1939), p. 498: “Poe... contributed to 
more than thirty different magazines and had edi- 
torial connections with five.” Charles F. Heart- 
man and James R. Canny, A Bibliography of the 
First Printings of the Writings of Edgar Allan 
Poe (rev. ed., Hattiesburg, 1943), p. 139: “In 
his writing career, Poe contributed to more than 
fifty known periodicals, annuals, and daily papers; 
and many other journals copied or reprinted his 
contributions in verse or prose from these. In- 
cluding such reprints in the count almost one 
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tributions to almost 100 periodicals; 
and to plan in vain for a literary review 
on a national scope, which he would 
own and edit, to be called (first) The 
Penn Magazine and (later) The Stylus. 
With the publication of “Berenice, a 
Tale” in the March 1835 issue of the 
Southern Literary Messenger, Poe’s 
name became associated with that mag- 
azine. The editor, T. W. White, com- 
mented on “the force and elegance of 
his style . . . a superior capacity and a 
highly cultivated taste in composition,” 
and Kennedy secured publication of 
other stories in the Messenger in April, 
May and June, having written to White: 
Poe . . . is very clever with his pen— 
classical and scholar-like. He wants ex- 
perience and direction, but I have no 
doubt he can be made very useful to 
you. And poor fellow! he is very poor. 
I told him to write something for every 
number of your magazine, and that you 
might find it to your advantage to give 
him some permanent employ... . I 
have turned him to drudging upon 
whatever may make money, and I have 
no doubt you and he will find your ac- 
count in each other.® 
For “Lionizing, a Tale” and a review 
of Kennedy’s Horse-Shoe Robinson in 
the May issue of the Messenger, Poe 
received $4.94 and $5.00; he apolo- 
gized for the critique, saying he was 
ill, expressed satisfaction at White’s 
treatment—-“My poor services are not 
worth what you give me for them.”’ 
Nor would Poe accept pay for notices 
he wrote about the Messenger in such 
newspapers as the Baltimore American 
and the Republican—“What I can do 


hundred different publications are known. 
Poe became successively editor of five different 


periodicals. . . . He planned the establishment of 
several magazines—one at Baltimore, two in 
Philadelphia, and one in Oquawka, Illinois, but 
these failed to materialize.” 

5The newspapers and magazines are listed in 
Heartman and Canny, pp. 139-278. 

6 Southern Literary Messenger, I (March 1835), 
387; and George E. Woodberry, Edgar Allan Poe 
(New York, 1885), pp. 70-71; both reprinted in 
Mott, op. cit., p. 633, and Kennedy’s letter in 
Allen, op. cit., pp. 294-95. 

‘The Letters of Edgar Allan Poe, edited by 
John Ward Ostrom (Cambridge, 1948), I, 60. 
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farther to aid the circulation of your 
Magazine I will gladly do.”* So when 
White wrote in June to ask Poe about 
employment, the answer was: “You ask 
me if I would be willing to come on to 
Richmond if you should have occasion 
for my services during the coming win- 
ter. I reply that nothing would give me 
greater pleasure.” ® 


Rather than winter, however, Poe 
went to Richmond between July 20 and 
August 20, 1835, but he was not im- 
mediately given the title of editor even 
though Poe referred to himself as edi- 
tor of the Messenger in a letter dated 
September 4. White apparently re- 
garded Poe as his assistant—at a salary 
of $520 a year—until December; by 
then, as editor, he received in addition 
pay for extra work—which made about 
$800—and at the beginning of the sec- 
ond volume he expected to get $1,000. 


Of his work on the Messenger, Pro- 
fessor Mott says Poe’s criticism helped 
make it famous,?° and Professor Quinn 
writes: “The magazine soon felt the ef- 
fect of his skillful management. His re- 
views soon established the paper as the 
leading critical journal in the South, 
and his stories attracted national atten- 
tion. While Poe was not our first critic, 
he was our first great critic.” 14 He built 
up the circulation from 500 to 3,500 
(he says the figure was 5,5001*), but 
in January 1837 he ceased to be editor. 


The story of Poe’s leaving the Mes- 
senger is not entirely clear; he speaks 
in different places as being “completely 
intoxicated” for days, or of “the 
wretched taste of its proprietor which 
hampered & controlled me at all 
points,” ** or that “the drudgery was ex- 


8 Letters, I, 61-62. 

® Letters, I, 63. 

© Mott, op. cit., p. 635. 

11 Arthur Hobson Quinn, The Complete Poems 
and Stories of Edgar Allen Poe (New York, 
1946), I, 7. 

2 Letters, I, 269. Written, about October 1844, 
to Charles Anthon. 

13 Letters, 1, 156. Written, April 1, 1841, to Dr. 
Joseph Evans Snodgrass. 

4 Letters, I, 269. 
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cessive; the salary contemptible.” ** But 
we do know that the October and No- 
vember 1836 numbers were late, that 
Poe’s contributions—which eventually 
totalled 176—were becoming shorter 
and less regular, that White pleaded 
with Poe toistop drinking and would 
not employ him if he got drunk, and 
that after the December issue failed to 
come out, White was announced as 
sole manager in the January 1837 num- 
ber. “Mr. P., however, will continue to 
furnish its columns, from time to time, 
with the effusions of his vigorous and 
pcpular pen,” the issue said on page 96; 
and White and Poe apparently parted 
on friendly terms.* 

Seeking a wider audience than Rich- 
mond’s 20,000 afforded, Poe looked 
forward to a literary life in New York 
with its 300,000 inhabitants; but free- 
lancing there was not entirely success- 
ful. An extensive critical piece for the 
New York Review, completion of Ar- 
thur Gordon Pym as a book for Har- 
per’s, and two short stories were all he 
had to show for his stay there. “Li- 
geia,” one of his finest stories, and “The 
Haunted Palace,” one of his best poems, 
appeared in the American Museum 
(Baltimore) in 1838, when he turned 
to Philadelphia. Here he met William 
E. Burton, the actor who founded The 
Gentleman’s Magazine, known also 
under three other titles including Bur- 
ton’s Gentleman’s Magazine, and pro- 
posed joining him on the magazine. So 
in May 1839 Poe became Burton’s 
assistant editor at $10 a week for two 
hours’ daily work. He remained with 
Burton until the May 1840 number, 
contributing 126 reviews, occasional 
articles and fillers, revisions and re- 
prints of earlier poems and stories. Of 
these, the most important were “The 
Fall of the House of Usher” (Septem- 
ber 1839) and the sonnet “Silence” 


15 Letters, I, 141. Written, Aug. 15, 1840, to 
William Poe. 

1% Mott (pp. 629-57), Quinn (pp. 204-62), Al- 
len (pp. 294-328) cover the Messenger years; and 
D. K. Jackson, Poe ond the Southern Literary 
Messenger (Richmond, 1934) is a full study. 
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(April 1840),?" two high points in 
Poe’s career. 

In October 1840 Burton sold his 
magazine to George R. Graham, who 
combined it with The Casket to form 
Graham's Magazine. Poe, who previ- 
ously had quarrelled with Burton and 
left The Gentleman’s, now joined the 
staff of Graham’s Magazine in Febru- 
ary 1841 to help prepare the April 
number. He was literary editor, not 
editor-in-chief, and was expected to 
write book notices and, for extra pay, 
literary compositions. His $800 a year 
salary was not, says Professor Mott, 
“as parsimonious as some of his biog- 
raphers would have us believe.” ** (Poe 
got $10 weekly from the Messenger, 
the same from Burton's; Rufus Gris- 
wold, who was to become Poe’s vin- 
dictive and malicious biographer, re- 
ceived $1,000 a year as Graham's edi- 
tor, and Bayard Taylor was offered a 
like sum.) During Poe’s 15 months 
with Graham's he did some of his best 
writing, from “Murders in the Rue 
Morgue,” his first detective story, to 
“A Descent into the Maelstrom” and 
“To Helen.” 


Not only did its circulation grow 
from about 5,000 to 40,000, but the 
ablest historian of American periodi- 
cals writes that it “became one of the 
three or four most important maga- 
zines in the United States,” and at 
Poe’s time and just afterwards “dis- 
played a brilliance which has seldom 
been matched in American magazine 
history.” *° It is Hervey Allen’s opinion 
that as literary editor of Graham's Poe 
“vastly increased his influence and 
fame, while he entered into correspond- 
ence with most of the famous Ameri- 
can authors of his time. He had al- 
ready become a force in American let- 
ters.” 2° The original material they sent 


7 Reprinted from the Philadelphia Saturday 
Courier, Jan. 4, 1840. 

18 Mott, op. cit., p. 549n. 

% Ibid., p. 344. 

* Hervey Allen, in Dictionary of American Bi- 
ography, XV, 24. 
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him and his own stories and poems 
were of the best, and his reviews and 
criticism were notable: for example, in 
reviewing Longfellow’s Ballads (March 
1842) Poe defined poetry as “the rhyth- 
mical creation of beauty,” and in re- 
viewing Hawthorne’s Twice-Told Tales 
(May 1842) he defined the short story 
so well it remains today the standard 
definition. 


@ BUT BY THIS TIME POE WAS ONCE 
more done with the regular grind of 
magazine work. A few months after 
joining Graham’s he wrote a friend 
{June 1841) that he felt “more and 
more disgusted with my situation,” ** so 
it is no surprise that he wrote again on 
May 25, 1842: 


My reason for resigning [from Gra- 
ham’s} was disgust with the namby- 
pambly character of the Magazine—a 
character which it was impossible to 
eradicate—I allude to the contemptible 
pictures, fashion-plates, music and love 
tales. The salary, moreover, did not pay 
me for the labor which I was forced to 
bestow.?2 
Precarious health, both physical and 
mental, perhaps more lapses into drink, 
worry over his wif? Virginia’s health 
(she broke a blood vessel while singing 
in January 1842 and never really re- 
covered), and—again and again and 
again—his dream of a magazine of his 
own: these were all among Poe’s rea- 
sons for leaving Graham's. 

After the Southern Literary Messen- 
ger, Burton’s Gentleman’s Magazine 
and Graham's Magazine, the periodi- 
cals which lay claim to Poe on their 
editorial staffs are largely minor, and 
his work for them, with a few excep- 
tions, secondary. The first was the Sat- 
urday Museum, a Philadelphia weekly 
newspaper. Poe was without regular 
work, depending on contributions to 
magazines and annuals for a few dol- 
lars, and hoping to get his own periodi- 
cal, The Stylus, started. The March 1, 


31 Letters, I, 170. 
23 Letters, I, 197. 
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1843, “extra” of the Saturday Museum 
stated: “We have secured, at a high 
salary, the services of Edgar A. Poe, 
Esq., a gentleman whose high and ver- 
satile abilities have always spoken 
promptly for themselves, and who, after 
the first of May, will aid us in the edi- 
torial conduct of the Journal.” * 
Though the Museum reprinted some 
of his tales and verse (including a re- 
vised “To Helen”) in 1843 and 1844, 
his connection with it is obscure, and 
he seems to have used it for publicity 
for The Stylus. He wrote James Russell 
Lowell in March 1843: “I am not edit- 
ing this paper [Saturday Museum], al- 
though an announcement was prema- 
turely made to that effect; but have the 
privilege of inserting what I please edi- 
torially.”** The paper expected him to 
become associate editor, but apparently 
he never did so. And even more ob- 
scure is his connection with another 
Philadelphia newspaper, The Citizen 
Soldier, if he did not edit it during its 
1843-45 tenure, he enjoyed “editorial 
privileges.” 25 
Worth mentioning is The Dollar 
Newspaper of Philadelphia: Poe was 
not on its staff but it first printed “The 
Gold Bug.” It was written for The Sty- 
lus, but when this journal failed to ma- 
terialize, Poe sold the story to Graham. 
However, when Poe heard The Dollar 
Newspaper was sponsoring a contest, 
he got it back from Graham and it 
won the $100 prize, appearing in the 
June 21 and 28, 1843, issues and as a 
supplement to the July 12 number. 
“The Balloon Hoax” is also worth a 
few lines. It was published as an extra 
by the New York Sun on April 13, 
1844, under the caption: 
Astounding News! By Express via Nor- 
folk! The Atlantic Crossed in Three 
Days! Signal Triumph of Mr. Monck 
Mason’s Flying Machine!!! Arrival at 
Sullivan’s Island, near Charleston, S.C., 
8 Reprinted in Heartman and Canny, Bibliogra- 
phy, p. 246. 
% Letters, I, 231. 
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of Mr. Mason, Mr. Robert Holland, 
Mr. Henson, Mrs. Harrison Ainsworth, 
and four others, in the steering Balloon 
“Victoria,” after a Passage of Seventy- 
Five Hours from Land to Land. Full 
Particulars of the Voyage!!! 
This hoax did not, says Professor Mott, 
create the sensation that Locke’s moon 
hoax did in the Sun in 1835, but Poe 
reported that the Sun building was be- 
sieged, there was intense excitement, 
copies of the paper were bought up so 
fast he saw half a dollar given for the 
penny sheet, and he was amused by 
comments of those who read the “ex- 
tra.” 26 


Of more immediate concern is The 
Aristidean, of which six numbers were 
published in 1845. It was edited by Dr. 
Thomas Dunn English and several col- 
laborators, one of whom was Poe, who 
wrote, it is believed, five reviews; what 
else he did as collaborator is not 
known. A note in the April issue men- 
tions Poe as “one of the editors of the 
Broadway Journal.”?? English, author 
of “Ben Bolt,” is perhaps best remem- 
bered for his controversy with Poe, ac- 
cusing him, among other things, in the 
New York Evening Mirror in July 
1846, of being a forger. Poe sued for 
libel and was awarded $225 damages. 

Poe’s own connection with the Mir- 
ror occurred in September 1844 when 
the literary weekly was revived by N. 
P. Willis and George Pope Morris: this 
became the Weekly Mirror, a supple- 
ment of the Evening Mirror (created 
as a daily to offset the higher postage 
rates magazines had to pay), and Poe 
appeared in both papers. Of this Willis 
wrote: 

Some four or five years since, when 
editing a daily paper in this city, Mr. 
Poe was employed by us, for several 
months, as critic and sub-editor. . 
He . . . was at his desk in the office, 
from nine in the morning till the eve- 


Frank Luther Mott, 
(New York, 1941), p. 227; Quinn, Edgar Allan 
Poe: A Critical Biography, p. 410, reprints Poe’s 
account from the Columbia Spy, May 25, 1844. 

27 Heartman and Canny, Bibliography, p. 148. 
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ning paper went to press. With the 

highest admiration for his genius, and a 

willingness to let it atone for more than 

ordinary irregularity, we were led by 
common report to expect a very capri- 
cious attention to his duties, and occa- 
sionally a scene of violence and diffi- 
culty. Time went on, however, and he 
was invariably punctual and industrious. 

. . . With a prospect of taking the lead 

in another periodical, he, at last, volun- 

tarily gave up his employment with 

us.28 
Poe was on the Mirror until February 
1845, and of his contributions to this 
paper the most important was “The 
Raven,” which, says his best biographer, 
“made an impression probably not sur- 
passed by that of any single piece of 
American poetry.” *° It was in the Eve- 
ning Mirror of January 29, 1845, in 
advance of its publication in the Amer- 
ican Review. 

The “other periodical” Willis refers 
to is the Broadway Journal, a New 
York weekly of art, literature and the 
sciences. Founded by Charles F. Briggs, 
a friend of J. R. Lowell, it lasted one 
year, January 4, 1845, to January 3, 
1846. Introduced by Lowell to Briggs, 
Poe contributed to the first two num- 
bers, made an impression on Briggs, 
and joined the magazine. He wrote 
Griswold in February 1845: “I have 
taken a 34 interest in the ‘Broadway 
Journal’ & will be glad if you could 
send me anything, at any time, in the 
way of ‘Literary Intelligence.’”*° The 
third interest was a salary arrangement, 
not an investnent, and Poe’s name ap- 
peared with those of Briggs and Henry 
C. Watson as editors of the March 1 
issue. 

On the Journal Poe rode his hobby- 
horse of plagiarism, characterized in 
this parody of himself, which he re- 
printed from the New World in the 
Journal: 


%2N. P. Willis, “The Death of Edgar Allan 
Poe,” Home Journal, Oct. 20, 1849. Reprinted in 
Quinn, Edgar Allan Poe: A Critical Biography, 
p. 434. 

2 Ibid., p. 439. 
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With his keen sardonic smiling, every 
other care beguiling, 
Right and left he bravely wielded a 
double-edged and broad claymore. 
And with gallant presence dashing, ’mid 
his confrers stoutly clashing, 
He unpityingly went slashing, as he 
keenly scanned them o’er, 
And with eye and mien undaunted, such 
a gallant presence bore 
As might awe them evermore.5! 
Affairs on the paper did not go well— 
ill success, lack of harmony among the 
editors—and Briggs withdrew, Watson 
and Poe being editors from March un- 
til October. The July 12 issue carried 
this notice: “The editorial conduct of 
the Broadway Journal is under the sole 
charge of Mr. E. A. Poe—Mr. H. C. 
Watson as heretofore controlling the 
Musical Department.” *? Much of Poe’s 
material was reprints. By October the 
publisher John Bisco gave up hope of 
making money and sold Poe the Jour- 
nal for $50, which Poe “borrowed” from 
Horace Greeley and never repaid.** 
Poe now had a magazine of his own 
—though it was certainly not The Penn 
or The Stylus as he had outlined them 
in the prospectus—but his lifelong am- 
bition met with something less than 
success. Money of course, or rather the 
lack of it, was the principal reason; 
some friends helped financially, others 
refused. In December he sold half his 
interest to Thomas H. Lane, yet the 
Broadway Journal expired in January 
1846. Poe apparently never realized 
that a magazine must lose money at 
first, and he had no money to lose, even 
for a few months. 
This ended, as far as we know, Poe’s 


%1 Quoted in Mott, A History of American Mag- 
azines, 1741-1850, pp. 759-60. 


2 Jbid., p. 761, quoted from the Broadway 
Journal, II (July 12, 1845), 1. 

8 Ibid., pp. 761-62. When Greeley was asked if 
he had Poe’s autograph, he replied: “Among my 
literary treasures there happens to be exactly one 
autograph of our country’s late lamented poet, 
Edgar A. Poe. It is his note of hand for fifty dol- 
lars, with my endorsement across the back. It 
cost me exactly $50.75 (including protest), and 
you may have it for half that amount.” (Horace 
Greeley, Recollections of a Busy Life, rev. ed., 
New York, 1873, pp. 196-97.) 
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career as a magazine editor. He did a 
series for Godey’s Lady’s Book on “The 
Literati of New York City” from May 
to October 1846. He kept up attempts 
to launch his Stylus, and it is this as- 
pect of Poe’s life which concerns Percy 
H. Boynton in his article, “Poe and 
Journalism.” This dominant motive, 
says Boynton, 
is shown in his repeated and effective 
work as critic... in his passionate 
desire to win the wide reputation that the 
editor of such a magazine should bring 
to it... in his deliberate selection of 
ways and kinds of writing and his com- 
ments . . . and by the hope that ended 
only with his life when he seemed to 
have found a financial patron [E. H. N. 
Patterson] for the long-delayed proj- 
ect.34 
Wt WHAT DID POE’S CONTEMPORARY 
magazinists think of him? Professor 
Mott sums up this diversity of opinion: 
Poe was himself in the thick of so many 
critical battles, his enmities were so bit- 
ter, and his life and death were so in- 
volved in controversy, that contempo- 
raneous judgments of his work could 
scarcely be unbiased. [To quote the 
Harbinger for December 6, 1845 as rep- 
resentative:] “Edgar Poe does not write 
for humanity: he is more of the art 
than the soul of poetry. . . . We must 
confess his poems have a great deal of 
power, a great deal of beauty.”*5 
Professor Haldeen Braddy, who has 
two sections on “The Journalist” and 
“Book Reviews” in his Glorious In- 
cense: The Fulfillment of Edgar Allan 
Poe, says that “Poe’s journalistic writ- 
ings reveal aspects of his personality 
seldom suggested in his belles lettres,” 
that Poe knew his generation and was 
known by authors, that he was wide 
awake and keenly aware of what was 
going on, that he championed Ameri- 
can causes, and that he rendered great 
service as critic and editor. He 
moved from one magazine to another 
because he was dissatisfied with low 


* Boynton, op. cit., pp. 345-46. 


Mott, A History of American Magazines, 
1741-1850, p. 411. 
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standards and because he hoped to im- 
prove his chances of becoming an inde- 
pendent publisher . . . [and] as long as 
he lived he caustically attacked the 
shoddy and the commonplace, stringent- 
ly opposed the importation of British 
vogues, and upheld firmly his dream of 
a superior literary magazine.*¢ 
Further, it would be wrong to over- 
emphasize the journalistic components 
in Poe’s work, for he “observed stand- 
ards of taste greatly . . . above the low 
status of current flashy journalism,” 
being motivated by artistic principles. 
Professor Braddy summarizes: “The 
work of the journalist Poe, today gen- 
erally neglected by the average Ameri- 
can reader, is in literary history the 
significant product of a versatile 
mind.” 87 
We have come a long way since 
Griswold’s venomous attack on Poe’s 
memory or when the North American 
Review of 1856 could admire “The 
Raven” and “Annabelle Lee” but say, 
“Rather than remember all, we would 
choose to forget all that [Poe] has ever 
written.” °§ For to forget all that Poe 
penned is to deprive American journal- 
ism of the writings of one of its great- 
est figures. Besides his tales and poems, 
which his contemporaries admired as 
much as those who read today, and his 
highest criticism, there is also his jour- 
nalism—day to day, week to week, 
writings on a variety of topics in the 
1830s and 1840s. Given the mind that 
Poe had, and the technique that he de- 
veloped so finely, despite his weak- 
nesses and mistakes, he is a memorable 
part of 19th century newspaper and 
magazine history. Not many greater 
writers have adorned our profession: it 
is difficult to avoid this conclusion after 
prolonged descent into the maelstrom 
of Edgar Allan Poe. 


% Haldeen Braddy, Glorious Incense: The Ful- 
fillment of Edgar Allan Poe (Washington, 1953), 
pp. 60, 62. 

* Ibid., pp. 63, 70. 

8% Quoted in Mott, A History of American 
Magazines, I1 (Cambridge, 1938), p. 243. 
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Journal citations in the QUARTERLY have increased steadily over 
a 30-year span. Relative use of general magazines as sources has 
declined, whereas references to professional periodicals in the com- 
munication field have grown. The authors predict continuation of 
the latter trend and a further gain in behavioral science citations. 





@ IT Is COMMONLY ASSUMED THAT IN 
its rather brief history of several dec- 
ades journalism research and scholar- 
ship have undergone some significant 
changes. One indication of such change 
is the modification of JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY’s subtitle over the years.* 


A somewhat more reliable index is 
contained in Schramm’s analysis of the 
last two decades of JQ articles in which 
he detected three major trends: greater 
use of behavioral science methods; 
more quantitative data treatment; and 
an increased concern with the process 
and structure of communications.” 
The present study was undertaken 
with the same objective—an assessment 
of major trends in focus and method 
of journalism and mass communication 
research. It also selected JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY as the main body of data— 


*This study was conducted under the auspices 
of the University. of Yisconsin Mass Communi- 
cations Research Center, where Dr. Tannenbaum 
is the director and Dr. Greenberg a postdoctoral 
research fellow. The authors also wish to ac- 
knowledge the help of Gerald Cashman and Jac- 
queline Heal in the original coding work. 

1From “devoted to investigative studies in the 
field of journalism” to “. . . communications” 
to “. . . research studies in . . . mass communi- 
cations” to “. . . journalism and mass communi- 
cation.” 

2? Wilbur Schramm, “Twenty Years of Journal- 
ism Research,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 21:91- 
107 (1957). 
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again on the assumption that this prob- 
ably represents the best single source 
of the theoretical and research litera- 
ture in this field. But instead of analyz- 
ing the content of JQ articles as such, 
we investigated only the references to 
journals and periodicals as these are 
cited within the JQ articles. The ration- 
ale for this choice is rather obvious: If, 
indeed, there have been changes in 
communications research, such changes 
should be reflected in the kinds of cita- 
tions and references that are made in 
the research literature. Thus, citations 
of this kind can be taken as one index 
of professional development and change. 


PROCEDURE 


Accordingly, all JQ articles for the 
period from 1930 to 1959, inclusive, 
were screened for footnotes and other 
references. In the interest of economy 
and because of possible ambiguity of 
judgment, we chose to disregard refer- 
ences to published books. Also, we did 
not include references to newspapers. 
We restricted this analysis, then, to cita- 
tions in journals, magazines, etc. The 
sources of such references were re- 
corded according to the following five- 
category system: 


1) General periodicals: Mass-circu- 
lation and generally-available maga- 
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confess his poems have a great deal of 
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awake and keenly aware of what was 
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standards and because he hoped to im- 
prove his chances of becoming an inde- 
pendent publisher . . . [and] as long as 
he lived he caustically attacked the 
shoddy and the commonplace, stringent- 
ly opposed the importation of British 
vogues, and upheld firmly his dream of 
a superior literary magazine.*¢ 
Further, it would be wrong to over- 
emphasize the journalistic components 
in Poe’s work, for he “observed stand- 
ards of taste greatly . . . above the low 
status of current flashy journalism,” 
being motivated by artistic principles. 
Professor Braddy summarizes: “The 
work of the journalist Poe, today gen- 
erally neglected by the average Ameri- 
can reader, is in literary history the 
significant product of a _ versatile 
mind.” *7 
We have come a long way since 
Griswold’s venomous attack on Poe’s 
memory or when the North American 
Review of 1856 could admire “The 
Raven” and “Annabelle Lee” but say, 
“Rather than remember all, we would 
choose to forget all that [Poe] has ever 
written.”°° For to forget all that Poe 
penned is to deprive American journal- 
ism of the writings of one of its great- 
est figures. Besides his tales and poems, 
which his contemporaries admired as 
much as those who read today, and his 
highest criticism, there is also his jour- 
nalism—day to day, week to week, 
writings on a variety of topics in the 
1830s and 1840s. Given the mind that 
Poe had, and the technique that he de- 
veloped so finely, despite his weak- 
nesses and mistakes, he is a memorable 
part of 19th century newspaper and 
magazine history. Not many greater 
writers have adorned our profession: it 
is difficult to avoid this conclusion after 
prolonged descent into the maelstrom 
of Edgar Allan Poe. 
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ences across the 30-year period—from 
45 in 1930-34 to 462 in 1955-59, or bet- 
ter than a tenfold increase. Moreover, 
as the N’s in Figure 1 indicate, this has 
been a fairly steady growth for the first 
two decades, with a real spurt after 
1950. 


Nor is this due to the increased size 
of JQ over this time span. Examination 
reveals that the size has increased in a 
much smaller ratio, and that the num- 
ber of citations per article is the pri- 
mary locus for the observed change. 
It is obvious that the field has pro- 
gressed from an era of personal vi- 
gnettes and narratives, with a minimum 
of citations, to more detailed scholarly 
articles, with an abundance of foot- 
noting. 


But our main interest here is not 
with total numbers as it is with the 
relative frequencies among our five 
source categories. Figure 1 represents 
the trend among the five categories for 
the six separate five-year periods. The 
figures given are the percentage (to the 
nearest full percent) of the total within 
a period for each of the categories, and 
thus reflect relative similarities or dif- 
ferences. - 


At a glance almost, one can see that 
the two most notable shifts in emphasis 
have been in the general-periodical and 


professional-journal categories. Over 
the years, there has been a fairly steady 
decline in the relative use of general- 
circulation magazines as source mate- 
rial—from, an original position of occu- 
pying one-half of all citations, dropping 
down to about one-quarter in the mid- 
thirties and through the forties, to about 
10% or so in the fifties. 


Virtually complementary to this 
downgrading of general periodicals has 
been a corresponding increase in the 
relative use of professional periodicals. 
This trend has been quite consistent 
throughout the period, receiving its 
greatest boost after 1950 until it is now 
the largest single category (approxi- 
mately 43%). 
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There are two additional significant 
if somewhat less emphatic trends con- 
tained in Figure 1—these in the be- 
havioral science and humanities cate- 
gories, and again negatively related to 
one another. The behavioral science 
citations have shown a somewhat er- 
ratic but generally upward trend, from 
virtual obscurity in the thirties to peaks 
in the war years and again in the late 
1950s, but still less than one-fifth of the 
present total. Paralleling this, though 
not necessarily as a result of it, has 
been a corresponding decrease in refer- 
ences to humanities journals. Here the 
down-trend has been fairly consistent, 
until it is at present one of the smallest 
categories. 

The last category, that of trade jour- 
nals, shows a rather surprising pattern. 
It has maintained the most consistent 
position—particularly from the mid- 
thirties to the mid-fifties—of approxi- 
mately one-quarter of all citations. Of 
late, however, there is some sign of a 
decline in such references. 

There is one more fact apparent in 
Figure 1. It points quite directly to the 
mid-century mark as a pivotal point in 
the development of journalism and 
communications research as a profes- 
sional field. Accordingly, when we di- 
vide all the references into two time 
segments—before- and after-1950—we 
can perhaps gain a clearer picture of 
the major changes. This is presented in 
Table 1, in which the relative percent- 
ages within each time period are given. 

To begin with, we again find evi- 
dence of the marked increase in the 
number of citations. In the 10-year pe- 
riod since 1950 there were better than 
one and one-half times as many journal 
references as there were in the 20 years 
prior to 1950. And this, we repeat, can- 
not be attributed to the increase in the 
size of JQ issues. 

' When we analyze the basic 2-by-5 
table by Chi-square, we obtain a highly 
significant value (X? = 13.2; df = 4; 
p = .01). This testifies to a significant 
over-all change in the relative distribu- 
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TABLE | 
Journal References Pre- and Post-1950 





Trade 
Magazines 


Professional 
Journals 


General 


Behavioral 


Sciences Humanities 





Pre-1950 26% 
Post-1950 23 


26% 


8% 14% (N 
15 9 (N 





Change ....+16%*  —3% 


*p< 01 


—15%* 


+7%* —5%* 





tions of the five reference categories 
between the two time segments. 
Looking within each category of ref- 
erences across the two time segments, 
we find the changes as indicated in 
Table 1. The only non-significant shift 
has been in the trade magazine cate- 
gory. Significant (all beyond the .01 
level) have been the increases in em- 
phasis in the professional and behav- 
ioral science categories, with corre- 
spondingly significant decreases in the 
general and humanities classifications. 


DISCUSSION 


What does all this add up to, and 
what are the implications for the fu- 
ture? The data in this study are straight- 
forward enough and speak for them- 
selves quite clearly. There have been 
marked changes in the field—at least 
insofar as journal citations are con- 
cerned. 

We have already mentioned the high- 
ly significant growth in the number of 
citations over the years. This is per- 
haps in itself a real indicator of profes- 
sional change—and, to our way of 
thinking at least, of growth in profes- 
sional sophistication. 

Supplementing this has been the rela- 
tive downgrading of general periodicals 
as a major reference source. This too, 
we feel, testifies to an increasing pro- 
fessionalism, since such outlets are 
rarely to be accepted as genuine pri- 
mary sources of data and/or authority 
—at least not in and of themselves. 

But the most telling single finding at- 
testing to this growing professionalism 


is, we believe, the increasing reliance 
on our own professional journals as 
major sources. Over the past two dec- 
ades or so, we have built up a body of 
professional literature of our own. As 
a result, we are now largely citing our- 
selves, as it were. In some circles, this 
fact may be taken as evidence of a 
growing provincialism, but one could 
prefer to interpret it more as a sign of 
less need for “outside” sources, and 
hence as supporting evidence of pro- 
fessional development. 

This finding would suggest, too, that 
we have changed less to an inter-disci- 
plinary field than might have been ex- 
pected. If we take the behavioral sci- 
ence and humanities journals together 
as indices of inter-disciplinary ex- 
change, there has been relatively little 
change in their combined use. The main 
shift here has been within these fields— 
a somewhat heavier reliance on the be- 
havioral science literature and a lesser 
one in the humanities. But even here 
the changes have not been as dramatic 
as in the professional journal category. 
While Schramm is doubtlessly correct 
in his assay of trends in JQ articles,’ it 
would appear that the increase in the 
quantitative, behavioral orientation of 
journalism research has become rather 
rapidly integrated within our own body 
of lore and literature. 

Given such findings, there is a temp- 
tation to project somewhat into the fu- 
ture. Insofar as journal references only 
are concerned (and this must be a 


3 Schramm, op. cit. 
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constant reminder here), one would 
expect more of the same. A reasonable 
projection into the sixties would sug- 
gest a probable increase in the percent- 
age of professional-journal citations— 
possibly more than 50% of all such 
references. Accompanying this, we feel, 
will be an increase in behavioral sci- 
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their present levels or slightly below— 
the former because of a fairly constant 
rate of historical research, the latter 
because they provide a major source of 
data on the economic conditions of the 
mass communication industries. We 
would also expect the general periodi- 
cal category to dwindle further to a 


ence citations, but at a somewhat virtually negligible level. These are 
crude predictions, but we are interested 


in seeing how they turn out. 


slower rate. The humanities and trade 
journal categories will probably hold at 





Excerpts from “Fei:dal Journalism’s Last Stand,” a report on the pur- 
chase of the Anacoiuda Newspapers of Montana by Don Anderson, presi- 
dent of Lee Newspapers of Montana and publisher, Wisconsin State Jour- 
nal, speaking at the News Executives Conference, University of Minnesota, 
May 1961: 

“I would like to share with you a few of the lessons we have learned this 
last year: 

“1. In the whole vast field of communications, radio and television can 
play an important but only a limited role. Had it been otherwise, radio 
and television would have taken over the state of Montana years ago. 
Radio and TV is independently owned out there. The field was wide open. 
The newspaper world was almost a vacuum. But electronics could not fill 
it. The people of the state were hungry for good newspapers, newspapers 
which printed the news, which ran local editorials and letters to the editors, 
newspapers which were owned and operated by newspapermen, not a min- 
ing company. The reception we got from the people of Montana was almost 
one of praise for deliverance—and it continues to this day. 

“2. Another lesson we have re-learned is the importance of competition 
to the publication of a good newspaper. We who live here in the Midwest 
where there is such lively competition, sometimes are inclined to forget 
that. In Montana there was little or no competition in the newspaper world, 
and the press of the entire state suffered, those owned by the Anaconda 
Company and the few independently owned as well. . . . In Montana there 
is no influx of outside city papers—most of the people of Montana just did 
not know what metropolitan newspapers looked like... . 

“We are faced with meeting the no-competition problem in five of our 
six Montana cities, and we are trying our best to set high standards and in- 
sist upon our staffs living up to them. One of the ways is to pit our papers 
against each other. When one of our editors does a better job of handling 
a certain story, we needle the others. . . . It’s working. 

“3. And probably most important of all the things we learned or re- 
learned, was that newspapers should be run by newspapermen. 

“I salute with high regard bankers who run good banks, manufacturers 
who run good factories, and lawyers who run good law offices, but none of 
them can run good newspapers. That main thing that was wrong with the 
newspapers in Montana was that they were not owned and operated by 
newspapermen. They were owned and operated by mining men, account- 
ants, lawyers and engineers. These were high-minded and skillful people in 
their own fields, but they didn’t know how to run newspapers. , . . The 
result was an ineffective and impotent press.” 











FOREIGN COMMUNICATIONS—Edited by Robert W. Desmond 


The Press of Liberia: 
A Case Study 


BY ESUAKEMA UDO OTON* 


As is also the case in many newly developing countries, Liberia 
recognizes the principle of a free press in its constitution but 
largely neglects it in practice. The author, a Nigerian newspaper- 
man who has studied in the U.S., examines the situation and 
points the way to needed improvements. 





> LIBERIA, THE TENNESSEE-SIZED WEST 
African country situated between Sierra 
Leone and the Ivory Coast, is the old- 
est African Republic. It has been gov- 
erning itself as an independent nation 
since 1847. Yet the country has only 
recently begun to enjoy the fruits of 


what constitutes real independence. If 
Liberia has been independent politically 
for the 114 years of its existence as a 
nation, it has never been so in the eco- 
nomic sense. Foreign nationals and 
“combines” have dominated its econ- 
omy, even as they do today. 


As the oldest independent country in 
West Africa, and a step-child of Ameri- 
can philanthropists, Liberia brought 
modern newspaper techniques to its 
part of the world. But the foreign eco- 
nomic hold that has deprived the coun- 
try of real freedom also has affected its 
press. 


The nation’s press has directed more 


*Esuakema Oton is a graduate of South Da- 
kota State College and obtained his M.S. from 
the Medill School of Journalism at Northwestern 
University. He wrote for the JOURNALISM QUAR- 
TERLY while a graduate student. On leaving the 
United States, and before returning to his coun- 
try, Nigeria, he spent six months (August 1, 
1959-January 31, 1960) as the Chief of the Re- 
search and Reference Section of the Liberian In- 
formation Service. The accompanying article is 
derived from his experience in Liberia. 


energy toward overcoming this eco- 
nomic strangulation than in the pursuit 
of journalistic competence. Moreover, 
the concept of a free press, even though 
recognized in the Constitution, has been 
largely neglected. Since the situation in 
Liberia is so similar to that in some of 
the newly independent states of Africa 
and Asia, it deserves careful study. 
Section 15 of Article 1 of the Consti- 
tution of the Republic of Liberia states: 


The Liberty of the Press is essential 
to the security of freedom in a state; it 
ought not, therefore, to be restrained in 
this Republic. . . . The printing press 
should be free to every person, who un- 
dertakes to examine the proceedings of 
the Legislature or any branch of govern- 
ment and no law shall ever be made to 
restrain the rights thereof. 


The free communication of thoughts 
and opinions is one of the invaluable 
rights of man and every citizen may 
freely speak, write and print on any 
subject being responsible for the abuse 
of that liberty. In prosecutions for the 
publications of papers investigating the 
Official conduct of officers, or men in a 
public capacity, or where the matter to 
be published is proper for public informa- 
tion, the truth thereof may be given in 
evidence and in all indictments for libel, 
the jury shall have a right to determine 
the law and facts under the direction of 
the court as in other cases. 
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The Press of Liberia 


The substance of this section of the 
Constitution is mostly rejected by the 
Liberian government. Instead of the 
press being an organ for the examina- 
tion and constructive criticism of gov- 
ernmental actions, it is being used to 
challenge and silence the attempts of 
persons who dare raise voices against 
repressive acts of some government offi- 
cials. The Liberian press, in short, is a 
“puppet” of the government. 


> THE FIRST NEWSPAPER OF THE 
country was the Liberian Herald, pub- 
lished in 1829 in Monrovia. Some have 
contended that this publication began 
in 1826. One writer, Nathaniel R. 
Richardson, maintains that Charles L. 
Force, a printer, began publishing the 
Herald from that date. E. Reginald 
Townsend, another writer, puts forward 
almost the same view. This writer dis- 
agrees with both. 

It is true that the printing machinery 
—a hand-press bought by the Massa- 
chusetts Colonization Society at a cost 
of $591.96—arrived in Monrovia in 
1826. Charles L. Force may have used 
this press for various kinds of job-print- 
ing between 1826 and 1829. But Force 
was not a journalist, and it was only 
after November 15, 1829, when John 
B. Russwurm arrived in Monrovia from 
the United States of America, that the 
Herald appeared with Russwurm as the 
first editor. 

The Herald continued to appear in- 
termittently from 1829 until 1862, with 
Hilary Teague, Hilary Richard Wright 
Johnson and Edward Wilmot Blyden as 
later editors. It received financial assist- 
ance from the government. 

In 1830 the Liberia Star was started, 
as a second paper. About 1832 the 
Amulet was founded. The African Lu- 
minary began in 1839. The Liberian 
Sentinel, edited by Edward J. Roye, 
later Liberia’s fifth president, was estab- 
lished in 1854. The Observer was pub- 
lished for a period in the 1380's. 

With the exception of the African 
Luminary, these latter publications were 
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shortlived and little is now known about 
the nature of their operations. The next 
newspaper during this period was the 
Liberian Bulletin, sponsored by the 
American Colonization Society, and ac- 
tually started in the United States in 
1892. 

Between 1898 and 1906, about 13 
different publications appeared. The 
Liberia Recorder was published from 
1898 to 1906. The Rev. N. H. B. Cas- 
sell was its last editor. Liberia and 
West Africa, published at the College 
of West Africa by the Methodist Epis- 
copal Mission, also appeared in 1898. 
The Rev. Mr. A. P. Camphor, Dr. J. F. 
B. Coleman and Dr. T. Ebenezer Ward 
were its editors at various times. 

Prior to 1902 the following publica- 
tions also were founded: The Weekly 
Spy; The Baptist Monitor; The Living 
Chronicle and the Cape Palmas Re- 
porter, a monthly published by J. J. 
Dossen. The African League, another 
monthly, was published in Monrovia, 
but later transferred to Buchanan as a 
semi-monthly. Its editor, J. H. Greene, 
started the publication in the United 
States in 1902 and it was in its fourth 
volume before it appeared from Mon- 
rovia. 

About 1903, the Monrovia Weekly 
and the National Echo were started in 
Monrovia. The latter was a government 
publication. Two years later, in 1905, 
the Liberia Gazette was established. 

A crop of new publications appeared 
during the period from 1907 to 1912 at 
the rate of about two a year. The Mon- 
rovia Spectator, The Cape Palmas Sil- 
ver Trumpet, a quarterly edited by 
S. D. Ferguson, Jr.; and the Liberia 
Register, published by John L. Morris 
in Monrovia, were started in 1907. The 
year 1911 saw the birth of The Guide, 
a monthly published by F. Wilcour El- 
legor in Monrovia. In 1912 the Liberia 
Official Gazette, published monthly in 
Monrovia; the Christian Advocate, edit- 
ed by B. S. Morris; the Cavalla Mes- 
senger, and the Sons of Cape Palmas 
all were started. 
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The Weekly Mirror, Liberian Patriot, 
Croserville Observer, Bensonville Whip, 
Youngman’s Literary Companion, Afri- 
can Watchman, The Whirlwind, Afri- 
can Nationalist and the Liberian Crisis 
also were published during the interval 
between 1930 and 1945. Other publica- 
tions known to have been published in 
this more recent period, but for which 
the exact dates are undetermined, were 
The Liberia Cross, published in Bassa; 
The Maryland News, published in Har- 
per City; and the Agricultural World, 
Liberia’s first trade journal, published 
for a period by Prof. P. O. Gray. Most 
of these publications are now defunct. 

Aside from the 33-year span of the 
Liberial Herald, those publications 


founded during the first 100 years of 
Liberia’s existence as a nation survived 
only briefly. It was 117 years? after the 
establishment of the first newspaper, the 
Liberian Herald, that any other news- 
paper appeared destined to live more 
than a few years. On May 14, 1946, 


however, Jacob H. Browne founded the 
Liberian Age, a newspaper now in its 
fifteenth year, a semi-weekly tabloid. 


> THE EARLY EDITORS FOLLOWED THE 
concept of a free press as enunciated in 
the nation’s Constitution. They exam- 
ined the acts of government from time 
to time. By contrast, Liberian editors of 
today rarely speak out against irrespon- 
sible acts of some government officials. 
Most early editors made it their mis- 
sion to instruct, inform and give re- 
sponsible leadership to the nation 
through the newspapers they edited. 
From among these editors came presi- 
dents of what then was known as Libe- 
ria College and one became president 
of the country. 

Some early editors were known 
throughout Africa and beyond and are 
remembered today. Edward Wilmot 
Blyden, once editor of the Liberian 
Herald, is an example. One commenta- 


1The newspaper was established in the country 
before Liberia became a nation with a Constitu- 
tion. 
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tor said of Blyden that “his name is 
known wherever the English language 
is read and his contributions upon Ne- 
gro subjects were many and important.” 
Blyden was the most prolific writer 
among the Liberian men of letters. 


That the early newspapers of this 
country failed was not for want of com- 
petent writers. Lack of sufficient capital 
to finance the purchase of necessary 
machinery was one reason, however. 
Perhaps most important was the ex- 
tremely small reading audience. Even 
today about 90% of Liberia’s 2,500,000 
people are illiterate. Any newspaper 
also depends for success chiefly on the 
market in the immediate vicinity of the 
place of its publication. Most early 
Liberian journals had to seek distant 
markets instead. 


Most early newspapers in Liberia 
were four-page journals. There were 
few advertisements. The standard of 
writing was high, perhaps even better 
than in the country’s newspapers of to- 
day. Almost all those connected with 
the publications had journeyed to Af- 
rica to win converts for Christianity; 
hence, even some publications that were 
not missionary enterprises still were 
forums for Christian discourse. 


> LIBERIAN JOURNALISM APPEARS TO 
have had two main divisions: The First 
Century Period and the Second Century 
Period. The First Period may be said to 
include all publications that appeared 
between the founding of the Liberian 
Herald in 1829 and the Liberian Age in 
1946. The Second Period is that start- 
ing with the founding of the Liberian 
Age to the present. 


During this Second Period four pub- 
lications have been established: The 
Liberian Review, published by Henry 
B. Cole; the Independent, published by 
the Reformed True Whig Party; the 
Listener “Daily,” published by Charles 
C. Dennis; and the New Day, published 
by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion (Department of Education). 


~ 





The Press of Liberia 


Cole’s Review was a quarterly maga- 
zine containing excellent pictures and 
news. It was well-edited, but like most 
of its predecessors it failed within a 
short time due to lack of financial 
backing. 


The Listener “Daily” was the first 
daily newspaper to be founded in Li- 
beria. As Townsend has rightly ob- 
served, it was “courageously started by 
the Hon. Charles C. Dennis, whose 
dogged determination must inspire oth- 
ers along the way.” 

The Listener began at Monrovia in 
1950 as a four-page tabloid-size news- 
paper but later increased to six pages. 
It received a government subsidy of 
$1,200 a year for two consecutive years 
and this is believed to have continued. 
It is believed, also, that President Tub- 
man of Liberia himself has given a sub- 
stantial sum to the newspaper. 


The Listener receives a substantial in- 
come annually from advertising from 
foreign as well as local sources. At the 
time of writing it had more and better 
machinery than the Age, also fairly 
well equipped. With all this, the Listen- 
er still is not regarded as a successful 
newspaper. Its publisher is not a jour- 
nalist by training, but apparently started 
the newspaper as a means to advance 
his personal political fortunes. He used 
its columns to support friends at the 
Legislature, and he was himself elected 
to the Liberian House of Representa- 
tives. This seems to have satisfied his 
life’s ambition. 

The circulation of the Listener is 
probably not more than 500 copies daily, 
even though about 1,500 copies usually 
are printed. It sells at five cents a copy 
and, although nominally a daily, some- 
times four days may elapse between 
issues. It is not a well edited publica- 
tion. 

The Liberian Age, produced by the 
Age Publishing Company, is in fact a 
government publication. The editor is 
selected by the Department of State. 
Its employees receive government pay- 
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checks and the editor must toe the gov- 
ernment line. 

The case of Henry Cole, a recent 
editor, provides a good example. Cole 
is probably the best living Liberian 
journalist. He has worked in Fleet 
Street, in Ghana, and also edited his 
own magazine, the Liberian Review, 
before accepting an invitation to edit 
the Liberian Age. He filled a vacancy 
left when the previous editor was dis- 
charged for political reasons. 

When Cole took the editorial chair 
at the Age, however, he also failed to 
sing the tune expected of anyone in that 
position. An editorial captioned “The 
Problem of Guinea,” touched off a con- 
troversy. Cole was ordered to submit 
all subsequent editorials to the Director 
of the Liberian Information Service for 
approval prior to publication. Rather 
than agree, he resigned as editor. Curi- 
ously, he later became Deputy Director 
of the Liberian Information Service, 
with a lower personal emolument and 
less freedom of action. 


Y> ON SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, 1954, 
a four-page newspaper appeared on the 
streets of Monrovia. Its motto was “For 
the Future In the Distance And the 
Good That We Can Do.” gt sold at 10 
cents a copy. It had an ed:torial staff of 
five with Mrs. Bertha Corbin as its 
chief. Its name was the Jndependent 
and it was sponsored by the now de- 
funct political party, the Independent 
True Whig. : 


The Independent, although short- 
lived because of official action against 
it, was the most interesting newspaper 
to have been ever published in Liberia. 
The standard of English was high. Its 
criticisms of the acts of government 
were fearless and biting. Founded for 
the purpose of opposing the Tubman 
administration, it never faltered from 
this course until a night when hooligans 
dismantled its press. If Liberia has had 
a free press at any time in its entire 
history, such time was the interval be- 
tween the founding of the Independent 
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and the time the Liberian Legislature 
banned it in 1955. 

New Day is a very recent publication 

aimed at giving the new literate groups 
in the country some easy reading mate- 
rial. It is well produced and informa- 
tive. 
WV) IN GENERAL, THERE HAVE BEEN 
some improvements, particularly on the 
technical side, in the Liberian journal- 
ism of the Second Period. Better ma- 
chinery has been acquired, and a 
marked improvement has occurred in 
the make-up of the pages. 

A newspaper like the Age usually 
publishes some good feature articles, al- 
though most of them are not exclusive 
or local, but are provided through such 
organizations as UNESCO and the U.S. 
Information Service. Local stories, al- 
though sometimes trivial, are presented, 
as well. 

From the writer’s personal observa- 
tion, however, the Liberian press is a 
corrupt press. Many stories published 
command fixed prices. When a reporter 
writes a story he commonly returns to 
the person who gave him the story to 
receive money. This may range from 
$10 to $250, depending on the story’s 
importance. Often, before a story ap- 
pears in print, the reporter and his 
source will reach a mutual understand- 
ing on the price. This has become al- 
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most a custom among Liberian report- 
ers and their news sources. Reporters 
find a means of livelihood in this prac- 
tice. 

Few Liberian newspaper workers are 
trained. They consequently have noth- 
ing in the nature of professional ethics 
to guide them. They receive very small 
salaries—anything from $25 to $100 a 
month. 

The press of Liberia will improve 
when the masses of the people are edu- 
cated. It will improve when trained 
journalists enter the field, unwilling to 
approve the present practices. 

What the Liberian Press needs seri- 
ously today are such trained journalists 
who believe in journalism as a profes- 
sion and as a career, rather than a tem- 
porary activity. It also needs newspa- 
pers that will be produced on a com- 
mercial basis rather than newspapers 
founded to support the government in 
power. 

Above all, any newspaper that is to 
measure up to the standard of good 
newspapers in other countries must be 
directed by men skilled in business 
management as well as in the news and 
editorial functions. Further, for a good 
newspaper to exist at all in this country, 
the Liberian government must permit 
freedom of the press to exist in fact as 
well as in words. 





“Yes, we have changed a bit, as times have changed. But mostly it is a 


change to fewer words a page, to local stories cut to the bone, to a decline 
in detailed, independent reporting and a rise in the handout, plus a grow- 
ing reliance on the syndicates and the wire services. And no matter what 
the world does today, you’ve got to get it into a news hole that’s only so 
big. 

“We still print the news, sure. We have better trained reporters than we 
used to, and we have teletypesetters that save us time and trouble in getting 
wire copy into type. If much of the color and hell-fire and damnation has 
left our editorials, some of it still survives in the syndicated columns we 
buy. Nevertheless I think it fair to say that most of what we have done to 
adapt ourselves editorially to changing times is on the surface. And for the 
most part what we have done has been done to make things easier, cheaper, 
for ourselves. It has not been done to give a better, more modern, service 
to the reader.”—-HERBERT BRUCKER, editor, Hartford Courant, and Presi- 
dent, ACEJ, in Eric Allen Memorial Address, University of Oregon, Feb- 
ruary 1961. 











JOURNALISM TEACHING—A Forum for AEJ Members 


The Status of Education 
For Photojournalism 
BY C. WILLIAM HORRELL 


Replies from 96 schools and departments of journalism to a 
questionnaire about photojournalism education are analyzed by 
the author, an assistant professor of photography at Southern 
Illinois University. He finds wide disagreement on goals and 
evidence of lack of understanding of the field. 





@ HOW MUCH EMPHASIS IS PLACED ON 
photojournalism education in our jour- 
nalism schools? How many schools are 
offering courses and sequences in visual 
journalism and how many students are 
enrolled in these courses or programs? 
Why are journalism schools not offer- 
ing more academic work in photojour- 
nalism? If a major sequence were to be 
offered, what should be the content of 
such a program? What equipment, lab- 
oratory facilities and staff are available 
for education for photojournalism? 
What is the future outlook for photo- 
journalism? 

A report of the accredited journal- 
ism sequences showed there were only 
three approved sequences in photojour- 
nalism.* In all other journalism areas 
there were 93 approved major se- 
quences. The apparent lack of emphasis 
on photojournalism led the writer to 
make a survey of the status of educa- 
tion for photojournalism and an effort 
was made to answer some significant 
questions about this area in journalism 
from the information thus obtained. 

A questionnaire was sent to the 120 
schools and departments of journalism 


1 Lindsay, Edward, “47 J Schools Have Been 
Approved,” The Quill, 18:2 (February, 1960), pp. 
10-11, 14, 18. 


represented in the American Associa- 
tion of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism and the American Society 
of Journalism School Administrators. 
Of the 96 replying, 17 said they offered 
no photojournalism courses whatsoever. 

A total of 171 courses were reported 
to be offered by the 96 schools with a 
range of from zero to a maximum of 
eight courses taught by one institution. 
The number of semester hours varied 
from zero to 21 with an average of 
five semester hours per school. 

How many students take courses in 
the photojournalism area each year? 
It was reported that 155 took three or 
more courses and 1,665 were enrolled 
in at least one photojournalism course. 
In 1959, there were 13,785 students 
enrolled in schools and departments of 
journalism,? but it appears that only 
13% of these students were acquiring 
some understanding of the photojour- 
nalism area, according to this survey. 
Only 20% of the school administrators 
said they felt that a knowledge of pho- 
tojournalism as a communications tool 
is essential for all students in the field 
of mass communications. 


Price, Frank James, “Journalism Enrollment 
for 1959 Shows Gain,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 
36:520-22 (Fall 1959). 
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TABLE | 
Recommended Areas of Study for Photojournalism Students 





Course Areas 


Range of Semester 
Hours Recommended 


Average Semester 
Hours Recommended 





Professional Photojournalism 
Professional Journalism 
Liberal Arts 


8.6 
20.7 
87.7 





Thirteen of the 96 schools reported 
they were offering a strong photojour- 
nalism sequence, 58 said they were not, 
and 25 failed to answer this question. 
The 58 not offering a major sequence 
gave several reasons for not offering 
more extensive work in this area. Some 
of the reasons given, and the number 
of respondents giving each, were: 

Demand for photojournalists not 
great enough (34); not enough inter- 
ested students (26); costs too high 
(13); not a worthy college subject 
(13); avoiding overspecialization (9); 
inability to hire adequate teaching per- 
sonnel (6); not interested in going be- 
yond the teaching of the use of the 
camera (4); lack of facilities (3); not 
the objective of the school to train 
photographers (2). 

One respondent said, “Salary levels 
are too low to justify counselling young 
people to enter the field (photojournal- 
ism).” Another said, “Almost none of 
the jobs our students are preparing for 
require these (photojournalism) skills.” 
And another: “Around here it (photo- 
journalism) seems to be regarded as 
more a trade than a profession. It isn’t 
one of our objectives to prepare pro- 
fessional photographers.” Another re- 
spondent described a major problem 
today when he said, “Photojournalism 
does not yet have the stature to attract 
the best of our journalism students. 
They do not place it on the same plane 
with the printed word.” 

There is an obvious lack of agree- 
ment on the curriculum for a major 
photojournalism sequence. A summary 
of 47 responses to the question, “How 


many hours do you believe a photo- 
journalism student should have in the 
following areas of professional photo- 
journalism, journalism and liberal arts?” 
is shown in Table 1. 

The fact that only one-half of the 
department heads who returned the 
questionnaire answered this question 
and the lack of agreement on a program 
for photojournalism education indicates 
a great need for more study of a proper 
curriculum for photojournalism stu- 
dents. One journalism administrator 
pointed up this need when he stated, 
“Photography is a very broad field and 
most of us are not sure of what and 
how much we can and should offer.” 


PHOTOJOURNALISM FACILITIES 


Photojournalism facilities were re- 
ported by 50 schools to be equal to, 17 
better than, and eight worse than the 
facilities afforded students in other se- 
quences. Comparative-wise the prob- 
lem is not the laboratory facilities in 
most institutions. 

Staff-wise, photojournalism instruc- 
tors in 50 schools were reported to 
have about the same rank and salary as 
teachers in other sequences; several 
were reported to be lower, and one in- 
dicated the photojournalism teacher’s 
salary and rank was higher. 

In the area of equipment provided 
for photojournalism students, there 
have been no minimum standards set 
up concerning the number of students 
per camera or enlarger. A summary of 
the 72 who responded shows that the 
departments provide an average of one 
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camera for every two students and an 
enlarger for every 3.8 students as com- 
pared with one typewriter for every 
2.6 students. The camera-per-student 
proportion appears to be rather low. A 
photojournalism student must have a 
camera to cover his assignment, thus 
requiring a camera to be in the hands 
of a student for a longer period of 
time than would a reporter need a 
typewriter in typing up his assignment. 

In answer to the question, “Do you 
furnish all, part or none of the supplies 
used by photojournalism students in 
their class assignments?”, 16 replied 
they furnished all, 47 part, and 12 none. 


PUBLICATIONS LABORATORY 


The question was asked, “What pub- 
lications serve as a laboratory for pub- 
lishing your photojournalism students’ 
work?” The following is a summary of 
their answers: 


Publication Laboratory 
School Newspaper 
Yearbook 
City Newspaper 
School Public Information Service .26 
Campus Magazine 
Freelance 
Wire Service 

FUTURE PLANS 


A number of schools are planning to 
expand their photojournalism offerings. 
Twenty-six indicated they were expect- 
ing to provide more courses in photo- 
journalism and only one indicated it 
was planning to de-emphasize the pho- 
tojournalism area. Thirteen of the 26 
expected to add new courses during 
1960-61. 

Ten departments are expecting to 
add new equipment, while seven will 
add darkroom facilities. Motion pic- 
ture photography will receive more em- 
phasis in the near future with seven 
indicating they will add course work 
in this area. 

More work in 35mm and color pho- 
tography is in the plans for the future. 
Four schools are planning to increase 
their instructional staff to care for ad- 
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ditional course work. Some photojour- 
nalism instruction will be required of 
all journalism students in the future by 
four departments which have not had 
this requirement in the past. 

An integrated photojournalism pro- 
gram is planned by three schools. They 
expect to offer a photojournalism se- 
quence by building a program with ex- 
isting courses in the various disciplines 
such as art and design, television and 
audio-visual aids. With these profes- 
sional courses together with a liberal 
arts background, these schools believe 
that they can provide an adequate core 
for education for photojournalism. 


There is a broadening of the concept 
of photojournalism in three schools to 
include advertising photography. In 
many schools, there is the “wait-and- 
see” attitude of marking time until 
there is an increase in the demand for 
courses by students and employers be- 
fore offering additional courses or oth- 
erwise strengthening their programs. 

In the United States, it is estimated 
that there are between 4,000 and 8,000 
full-time and part-time photojournalists 
employed by publications.* There are 
no accurate estimates of the number of 
photojournalists needed to fill up the 
job openings today; however, several 
photojournalism instructors continue to 
report the inability to fill requests for 
photojournalists holding a college de- 


gree. 

Picture-mindedness and picture edit- 
ing were given prime importance by 
five who answered the question, “What 
is your own philosophy concerning the 
teaching of photojournalism?” The 
goals of photojournalism education as 
viewed by the respondents to this sur- 
vey varied considerably. Twenty-three 
stressed the importance of learning the 


* Godbold, James M., chairman, National Press 
Photographers’ Association Committee on Educa- 
tion, estimate made from United States Depart- 
ment of Labor “Employment Outlook for Pho- 
tographers.” Also Costa, Joseph, chairman of the 
board, National Press Photographers’ Association, 
estimate made on basis of NPPA survey. 
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use of the camera and darkroom tech- 
niques to be the most essential phase 
of photojournalism education. At the 
other extreme, 12 emphatically stated 
that photojournalism should not be a 
major sequence but should be an ad- 
junct to other sequences. Several con- 
sidered photojournalism only as train- 
ing in a few mechanical skills when 
they stated: “The camera is like a 
typewriter in editorial journalism.” 

One journalism school administrator 
pointed out a vital problem in photo- 
journalism. He said, “My feeling is 
that the need for discerning and sensi- 
tive photojournalists is great, but until 
a sufficiently large number of editorial 
positions are filled by picture-orientated 
editors, neither the demand for young 
people with such talents nor the salary 
they receive is likely to be high.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Many journalism school administra- 
tors consider education for photojour- 
nalism to be one of developing a skill 
rather than the development of a broad 
understanding of photojournalism in 
the broad sense of photography as a 
communications medium. 

This writer does not recommend that 
every journalism school graduate should 
be prepared to produce picture stories 
or handle assignments in color photog- 
raphy. However, a careful study of the 
place of photojournalism in today’s 
mass communications will reveal that 
almost every editorial position will re- 
quire the making of valid judgments in 
selection and use of pictures. 

Hence, one of the greatest needs in 
photojournalism today is education for 
picture editing. Without visually sensi- 
tive and intelligent men on the editorial 
level, the best efforts of the photojour- 
nalist will be thwarted. All schools of 
journalism should re-examine their pro- 
grams in the light of the desperate need 
for education for picture editing. 

Those who are waiting for the em- 
ployment demands for photojournalists 
to increase before expanding their pho- 
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tojournalism programs should perhaps 
examine the function of a university. 
Course offerings should not be dictated 
solely by the requests for students 
trained in an area. A university should 
go beyond employment demands and 
educate for the future in an attempt to 
raise professional standards and the ef- 
fectiveness of mass communications. If 
universities train only to meet employer 
requirements, they are placing them- 
selves in the trade school class. 

If student demand for photojournal- 
ism courses is not adequate to support 
course work in this area, it may be be- 
cause faculty advisers, feeling the 
courses are of little value, make no at- 
tempt to arouse interest in the students. 
Furthermore, it is the curriculum com- 
mittees and not the students who deter- 
mine what courses will be required; 
therefore, the need for new courses and 
increased enrollments in existing courses 
will appear only when the faculties are 
convinced of their value. 

A change in attitude may come about 
when there is a more open-minded ex- 
amination of the need for education in 
photojournalism for the students who 
will be our future mass communicators. 
Any inquiry should explore the need 
for an understanding of visual commu- 
nications for all journalism students as 
well as a program designed to produce 
photojournalism specialists. 


Survey Shows New Needs 
For Photojournalists 


> AN INCREASE IN DEMAND FOR JOUR- 
nalism graduates who can make photo- 
graphs as well as write was reported 
by most journalism schools and depart- 
ments responding in a recent survey. 
Of the 31 respondents (representing a 
60% survey return), 8 reported an in- 
crease in demand for both skills by 
large dailies, 27 by small dailies, 24 by 
weeklies, 15 by TV stations and 21 by 
business and industrial publications. 
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Responses to other questions in the 
survey indicate: 

1) Most newspapers print more and 
bigger pictures. Twenty schools re- 
ported an increase in the number of 
photographs used in the larger dailies 
of their areas and 22 an increase in 
picture size; 24 reported increases in 
number and size in smaller dailies and 
weeklies. The only source reporting a 
decrease in number of pictures printed 
by large dailies called attention to a 
simultaneous increase in size. (The pa- 
pers cited here were the Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune.) 

2) Most newspaper photographs are 
now staff-produced. Estimated percent- 
ages of newspaper picture sources aver- 
aged 61.7 staff, 26 wire services, 5.4 
publicity, 6.9 other sources, including 
free lance. 

The highest estimate for staff contri- 
bution was 95% (New Mexico); the 
lowest, 27% (Syracuse). The highest 
wire service estimate was 70% (Syra- 
cuse); the two lowest, 0% (New Mex- 
ico) and 4% (Washington State). 

3) While the number of photogra- 
phers employed by most newspapers 
has not changed appreciably in recent 
years, photojournalists find increasing 
opportunities, particularly in industrial 
photography and public relations. (Ex- 
panding job opportunities in these areas 
were cited by 21 respondents.) 

4) Many newspapers, especially small 
dailies and weeklies, now use Polaroid 
cameras. Ten respondents reported an 
increase in the use of this equipment 
in their areas. Several of them specified, 
however, that Polaroids were used only 
under certain circumstances (example: 
close to deadline) or for certain pur- 
poses (example: to examine lighting 
qualities before firing for effect with 
conventional apparatus). 

5) There are twice as many local TV 
stations using combination men as there 
are using reporter-photographer teams. 
Sixteen schools reported predominant 
use of combination men in their areas, 
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and eight of reporter-photographer 
teams. Two reported exclusive use of 
agency and free lance material. 

The survey, requested by the Na- 
tional Press Photographers Association, 
was conducted under the auspices of 
the School of Journalism, Pennsylvania 
State University. Graduate assistant 
Robert Biesterfeldt helped in the com- 
pilation and summary. Detailed results, 
including aspects not cited in this brief 
report, will be released by the NPPA 
in professional publications. 

GeorcE S. BUSH 
Meredith Publishing Company 
and New York University 


New Technology Challenges 
Graphic Arts Instructors 


7 A SURVEY OF THE COURSE DESCRIP- 
tions for typography and graphic arts 
in our journalism bulletins reveals con- 
siderable discrepancy between instruc- 
tion and actual practice and usage in 
the publication production field. First, 
we emphasize one process, letterpress, 
to the exclusion of offset, gravure and 
silk screen which are taking an increas- 
ing portion of the printing dollar. Sec- 
ondly, we place considerable stress on 
hand composition of type, a technique 
not useful in itself except as a means of 
learning principles of typography. 

Printing technique is moving defi- 
nitely toward the wrap-around plate 
containing type and illustration etched 
as a single unit. Since this plate is made 
by the medium of photography, the 
conventional hot slug typesetting tech- 
niques can be bypassed. The chief con- 
tending processes of letterpress—offset 
lithography and gravure—use an etched 
or “burned in” plate containing both 
type and illustration. Both of these 
processes have made volume gains in 
recent years. 

This trend will affect graphic arts in- 
struction in journalism schools whose 
interest in publications is a realistic one. 
They realize that printing processes af- 
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fect the total field of journalism in eco- 
nomics of production; go a long way in 
determining the format; and have a 
long range effect on jobs in journalism. 

Actually, while moving forward, let- 
terpress is reverting to one of its earli- 
est printing plates. The Diamond Sutra 
of 868 A.D., earliest extant printed 
book, was impressed from a wood block 
with illustration and text left in relief 
and the non-printing area cut away. 
This block printing technique, some- 
times called xylography, existed for 
many years, finally giving way to mov- 
able type and illustrations. These made 
makeup more flexible and both type 
and illustration reusable. 

Now, after more than 500 years since 
Gutenberg and the perfection of print- 
ing from movable type, we are taking 
another look at the printing plate with 
type and illustration etched simultane- 
ously. Important developments are the 
rapidly advancing use of fast-etch en- 
graving techniques, increased interest 
in rotary presses using wrap-around 
plates, processing of precurved mag- 
nesium and plastic plates ready to be 
locked on rotary press cylinders. 

Another important reason for the 
wrap-around plate is that a rival 
process, offset lithography, has used a 
similar plate for years. This flexible 
grained zinc plate advanced lithogra- 
phy from an artist’s medium, using flat 
cumbersome stones for printing, to a 
contending commercial printing process 
with zinc wrap-around plates as the 
printing medium. Offset lithography has 
come a long way since Alois Senen- 
felder experimented with grease crayon, 
flat stones and acid etch in 1795. To- 
day offset chooses from a host of plas- 
tic, aluminum, presensitized, bimetallic 
and trimetallic plates to fit the particu- 
lar job. 

The 1956 survey of manufactures 
found that offset had advanced 118% 
from 1947 to the survey date, over a 
nine-year period.’ Offset lithography 

11956 Survey of Manufactures. Based on com- 
parisons of “Value added by Manufacture.” 
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has moved from its traditional area of 
posters, car cards and greeting cards to 
full color commercial printing, direct 
mail and publication printing. Extensive 
interest in web-fed offset presses has 
stimulated an old name in web offset 
—Webendorfer—and addition of new 
names like Goss Suburban and Green 
Hornet. Improved facilities for photo- 
graphic typesetting, folding and pasteup 
techniques have encouraged large week+ 
ly and small daily newspapers to con- 
vert to offset. Two recent surveys indi- 
cate that 44% of future press pur- 
chases will be offset.? Editors like off- 
set’s ability to print fine screen half- 
tones on newsprint and to use photo- 
type and typewriter composition. 


The editing and production of col- 
lege and high school yearbooks is a 
subject of close concern to journalism 
schools. Here, again, there is definite 
trend to offset. Almost three times as 
many yearbooks used offset as used 
letterpress in 1959.° Extensive use of 
photographs require multiple page paste- 
ups for savings in time and cost. Paste- 
up for offset requires greater skill and 
precision than dummying up for letter- 
press since the pasteup will be copy for 
the platemaker. The dummy will be en- 
hanced by skilled typographers and 
makeup. Student staffs using offset will 
need instruction and supervision. 


Letterpress adherents are excited 
about new printing plates available to 
them. The greatest crowd-getters at the 
International Graphic Arts Exposition 
in New York City in 1959 were the 
phototypesetting machines and wrap- 
around printing plates. Phototypesetting 
is being used on at least 50 large daily 
newspapers.‘ This precludes the use of 
fast etch magnesium, micro-metal, vita- 
plate and other zinc alloys. Makeup of 
these pages are by pasteup of paper 
prints or processed film. 


2 American Press, February 1961, p. 12. 
8 Book Production, February 1959, p. 41. 


4 Mechanical Bulletin, ANPA Research Insti- 
tute, Inc., December 30, 1960, p. 188. 
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Of more recent interest is the dycril 
plate developed by DuPont. This is 
similar to the Time nylon plate which 
has been under development and ex- 
periment for nearly 10 years. Dycril is 
a photopolymer; that is, a plastic pre- 
sensitized to action by light. Dycril re- 
quires exposure of contact negative to 
ultra violet light. A “washout” etching 
process leaves a high relief image in 
six minutes. 

Both metal and plastic plates have 
received a boost by the invention of 
burning-in equipment which will expose 
the negative on a curved plate and etch- 
ing machines to process the same. 


These developments challenge the 
graphic arts and typography instructor 
to change his teaching techniques: 

1) There will be greater demand for 
efficiency and accuracy in editing and 
proofreading. Paste-up makeup is more 
difficult to correct and the error must 
be kept out of the negative and printing 
plate. Passing the error to the next op- 


eration on the assumption that there 
will be more time for correction can- 
not be tolerated. 


2) Hand composition and makeup 
is fundamental to a basic understanding 
of graphic communication but it must 
be supplemented with modern tech- 
niques and equipment. Ability to hand- 
set type is becoming less important to 
the graduate since he has little oppor- 
tunity to use this knowledge or tech- 
nique. The ability to do layouts and 
pasteups is much more important and 
useful. Spacing, use of type, knowledge 
of its historical development, combin- 
ing illustration with type—all can be 
taught as well in layout and pasteup as 
with handset and machine composed 
materials. 

3) The instructor must develop in 
the student a more critical sense of 
type and space relationships. Many of 
the glaring errors of spacing in pasteup 
composition are due to misunderstand- 
ing and ignorance of equipment. The 
novice in pasteup often allows more 
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space than is esthetically feasible be- 
cause he is confused by tints of paper 
and misspaces, since the engraving 
camera lens sees only black and white. 
Pasteup must make quick and accurate 
judgments because possibility of change 
is more difficult and costly. 

4) New developments force greater 
integration of production courses. A 
student must be taught to look at a 
page as a designer who fits each ele- 
ment of type, illustration, white space, 
color paper background and colored 
inks into a page as an integrated unit. 
Copy editing, typography, printing 
processes, picture editing, and illustra- 
tion will need to be coordinated with 
common lab sessions with each special- 
ist instructor presenting lectures and 
demonstrations in his area. 


What equipment will these courses 
need? 


1) The design laboratory will need 
basic foundry typefaces, typesetting 
equipment, proof presses. It is impera- 
tive that the instructor acquaint the 
student with phototypesetting and paste- 
up typography. Most typographers are 
irritated by the badly designed scripts 
in the phototypeface repertoire. With 
care it is possible to find the well de- 
signed Bodonis and Garamonds which 
are copies of the original foundry de- 
signs. There is evidence that phototype 
producers are improving their type- 
faces. 

2) The price of Photons, Fotosetters 
and Linofilms is probably equal to the 
entire annual budget of many journal- 
ism schools; they are out of the ques- 
tion as lab equipment. But such expen- 
sive equipment is not needed to teach 
principles of typography and layout or 
makeup. The Headliners, Typros and 
Protype phototypesetters range from 
$500 to $1,500 in price and are very 
adequate for instruction. Students 
should become familiar with pasteup 
lettering techniques using Arttype and 
Fototype. 


3) The instructor will need light ta- 
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bles, developing rooms and expendable 
supplies of rubber cement, opaquing 
materials and developers. He will need 
copy machines to provide proofs of 
newspaper pages and pasteup adver- 
tisements. 

4) Lab assistance will need upgrad- 
ing because more technical knowledge 
is needed and skillful supervision re- 
quired. 

Journalism schools must keep pace 
with technological advancements in 
production of publications or quit the 
field entirely. 

Our students are alert and intelligent. 
They have contacts with friends in the 
graphic arts industry. Many have part- 
time jobs in layout and production 
while they attend school. They won't 
easily be deluded with the alibi that our 
“equipment is obsolete but you can 
learn the principles anyway.” 

In a field woefully lacking in re- 
search, journalism schools can give 
some evidence of leadership in an area 
which is one of journalism’s tools and 
therefore of vital interest. Our engi- 
neering schools have received comput- 
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ers and irradiation facilities which a 
university could not hope to finance. 
If journalism schools take the lead and 
show the printing trade that they are 
forward looking, the trade is more like- 
ly to help them finance the more ex- 
pensive tools and equipment. 

Many of the desirable young jour- 
nalism teachers will be coming to the 
schools from advertising agencies and 
newspapers where they have had access 
to the most modern tools. They will not 
be satisfied to join a staff which works 
with 1925 and 1930 equipment. 

Administration must be cooperative 
with the needs of graphic arts instruc- 
tion. A teacher has to fight the inertia 
within himself to be content with things 
as they are. If he has to engage in a 
major communications effort every 
time he needs new equipment, he will 
become discouraged and accept medi- 
ocrity as a way of life or concentrate 
on his own personal advancement out- 
side the classroom to the detriment of 
his teaching. 

HAROLD W. WILSON 
University of Minnesota 





“The Council on Radio-Television Journalism of the Association for 


Education in Journalism notes with approval the utilization of radio and 
television in bringing White House news conferences to the American 
people. With three of the first eight news conferences of President John F. 
Kennedy aired as ‘live’ broadcasts, the administration is showing keen 
awareness of the important role of radio and television in informing the 
people of the work of their government in Washington. 

“The immediacy, the actuality, and the integrity of complete on-the- 
spot broadcasts of presidential news conferences are in accord with the 
highest principles of journalism in a democratic society. The Council be- 
lieves that such broadcasts are in the best interests of the administration, 
the broadcasting industry, and the American people. 

“Broadcasts of presidential news conferences provide millions of Ameri- 
cans with knowledge that they need to be effective citizens; furthermore, 
these broadcasts give the listener a feeling of involvement in the affairs of 
democracy. 

“In the words of President John F,.. Kennedy himself: ‘Broadcasting’s 
performance in the critical election year of 1960 was a great step forward 
in the democratic process. It showed how vital a role television and radio 
can play in the business of creating an informed public. Free government 
can function only if its citizens can make decisions on the basis of 
knowledge.’”-—April 1961. 











RESEARCH IN BRIEF 


This department is devoted to shorter articles and notes on re- 
search in the communications field, either completed or in 
progress. Readers are invited to submit reports on investigative 
studies which might prove useful to other students because of 
content, method, or implications for further research. 





Estimating Understanding 
Of Scientific Terms 


> THE FLOWERING OF SCIENCE AND 
technology in the twentieth century has 
confronted journalism with a new and 
unexpected difficulty: the problem of 
technical vocabulary and concepts. 

Without a variety of “invented” 
words and phrases, neither science, 
technology, nor business could function 
today. Nor can these important aspects 
of modern life be adequately reported 
to the public without recourse to terms 
that are neither in the layman’s vocab- 
ulary nor in the dictionary he ordi- 
narily uses. 

Nuclear fission is perhaps the best 
known of modern technical terms, and 
most science writers would use it with- 
out a second thought. But what should 
they do with such terms as transducer, 
semiconductor, feedback, data process- 
ing, cosmic rays, silicones, digital com- 
puter, static thrust and neurotoxins? 

Not all troublesome terms are so re- 
cent in origin. What percentage of 
newspaper readers can be expected to 
know such older terms as galaxies, tra- 
jectory, orbit, paleolithic, embryonic, 
enzyme, hemoglobin, therapy, alkaloid, 
electrode or zenith? 

So far as the science writer is con- 
cerned, every technical term must be 
placed in one of the following three 
classes: 

1. Terms well enough known that 
the writer can use them freely without 


fear of being misunderstood or of 
blocking his reader’s comprehension of 
the story. 

2. Terms not well understood but 
for which there are acceptable popular 
substitutes that do not impair the accu- 
racy of the story. 

3. Terms not well understood and 
without which the story cannot be pre- 
sented accurately or the reader’s knowl- 
edge of the subject appreciably in- 
creased. These are the terms that the 
writer must take pains to define and 
establish for the reader. 


If the science writer seriously under- 


estimates reader comprehension, he 
wastes time and space in redundant 
definition and tells less of the story than 
he might have told. If he overestimates 
reader comprehension, he effectively 
blocks out a substantial number of his 
readers. Newspaper articles are not 
read with dictionary in hand; and many 
terms of the kind we are discussing 
have not yet found their way into the 
dictionaries most readers would have 
available. 


V} THIS STUDY COMPARED THE ABILI- 
ties of three groups of specialists to 
predict audience understanding of sci- 
entific or technical terminology. An 
area of applied science was chosen for 
the study. Technical terminology was 
from the field of soils: soil physics, soil 
chemistry, engineering, soil bacteriology 
and the like. The three specialist groups 
who participated were: 

Research workers—soil scientists by 
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training and occupation; many also were 

engaged in classroom teaching. 

Extension workers — scientifically 
trained, but with the primary job re- 
sponsibility of helping farm operators 
use soil research findings. A few of the 
extension workers also had teaching or 
research duties. 

Agricultural journalists—experienced 
in journalism, informed about agricul- 
ture, but without specialized advanced 
training in soil science. 

Two of these groups, the extension 
workers and the journalists, had occu- 
pational roles which assume special fa- 
miliarity with the interests and needs 
of their farm audience. 

The soil scientists were not presumed 
to have any such familiarity. Since they 
worked in a field of applied science, 
however, they knew many of the prac- 
tical soil management problems faced 
by farmers. Naturally, they also knew 
which terms or concepts were most ab- 
stract or imaginative or challenging 
from a scientific point of view. 

The present study made use of re- 
sults of a 25-question multiple choice 
test of soils knowledge that had been 
administered to 102 Wisconsin farmers 
in personal interviews.? 

A copy of the test was then sub- 
mitted to the three groups of specialists 
with the request that they rate each 
question in terms of the degree of diffi- 
culty they thought it would present for 
Midwestern farmers.? 

Each respondent rated each question 


1 Results of these interviews are reported and 
discussed by Douglas Sorenson in his report, 
Farmer Knowledge of Soils Terms and Concepts, 
Univ. of Wis. Dept. of Agr. Journ. Bulletin 27 
(Madison: 1958). 

?The 39 soils scientists and 92 soils extension 
workers were members of soils or agronomy de- 
partments at 12 colleges or universities—Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Iowa State University, Kansas 
State University, Michigan State University, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, University of Missouri, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, Purdue University, South Dakota State Col- 
lege and the University of Wisconsin. The 108 
agricultural journalists were members of the staffs 
of five farm magazines—Farm Journal, Ohio 
Farmer, Prairie Farmer, Successful Farming and 
Wisconsin Agriculturist—and of the agricultural 
editorial staffs at the 12 colleges or universities 
listed above. 
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as easy, fairly easy, average, difficult, or 
very difficult. The five ratings were 
given arbitrary numerical values from 
1 to 5. 

Respondents thus gave the entire test 
a “difficulty rating” (DR) consisting of 
the summation of numerical values of 
ratings for each question. DR scores 
had a theoretical range from 25 (if ev- 
ery question were rated “easy”) to 125 
(if every question were rated “very dif- 
ficult”). 

To get a reasonably comparable fig- 
ure for farmers, the test questions an- 
swered correctly by 90% or more of 
the farmers were considered easy; 80 
to 89%, fairly easy; 70 to 79%, aver- 
age; 60 to 69%, difficult; and under 
60%, very difficult. On that basis the 
“difficulty rating” for the test as deter- 
mined by farmers’ scores was 83.0. 


These were the average difficulty rat- 
ing (DR) scores provided by the three 
specialist groups: 

Research workers 
Extension workers 
Journalists 

It would appear that all three groups 
slightly underestimated the difficulty of 
the test. Differences between groups 
were small, both for individual ques- 
tions and for the test as a whole. How- 
ever, the research men gave the test a 
lower over-all difficulty rating. 

From the average ratings for each 
question by each group, product mo- 
ment correlations are easily calculated. 
They are: 

Research men—extension men .. .97 

Extension men—journalists .... .95 

Research men—journalists ..... 91 

Farmers—journalists .......... 77 

Farmers—extension men 

Farmers—research men 

All six correlations are strikingly 
high. As might be expected, the greater 
the similarity of educational back- 
ground between groups, the higher the 
correlation between responses. 

Influence of age and experience on 
judgment was investigated by compar- 
ing age groups, with the following re- 
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sults. The figures shown are DR scores 
(difficulty ratings). The larger the fig- 
ure, the greater the estimated difficulty 
of the test. 


RESEARCH MEN 
Under age 40 (N=21) 
40 or older (N = 18) 

EXTENSION WORKERS 
Under age 40 (N=33) 
40 or older (N= 59) 

JOURNALISTS 
Under age 40 
40 or older 


FARMER SCORES 


None of the differences shown is 
strikingly large. They tend to support 
the view that age and experience make 
the average soil specialist evaluate the 
ideas in his field as “easier” for the 
general audience. Among journalists, 
age did not change ratings of test diffi- 
culty. 

For the soil specialist these results 
are striking because of the degree of 
audience sensitivity they reveal. For the 


74.9 
71.2 


82.4 
76.4 


76.2 
76.2 


83.0 


(N= 73) 
(N = 35) 


agricultural journalist they are also im- 
pressive because, although soils is only 
one of a number of specialties he must 
cover, he too shows considerable sensi- 
tivity to levels of knowledge among his 
audience. 


This study dealt with an applied sci- 
ence in which research and practice are 
necessarily closely related. In the basic 
sciences one might expect less agree- 
ment on predictions of audience com- 
prehension. This, however, remains to 
be demonstrated. 


The most important implication of 
this study is that, in an applied science, 
at least, the problem of popularization 
does not lie in proving to scientists that 
readers have trouble with technical 
terms. As science writers know, scien- 
tist and journalist often disagree as to 
how (or even whether) complex ideas 
can be presented accurately in straight- 
forward, non-technical language. The 
hope for steady improvement in science 
writing lies in the evident agreement 
shown by this group of scientists and 
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journalists as to the kinds of terms and 
concepts most likely to cause problems. 
BRYANT KEARL 
RICHARD D. POWERS 
University of Wisconsin 


Actual and Perceived 
Distances in the News 


V> NEWSPAPER EDITORS AND JOURNAL- 
ism textbooks long have pointed to 
“proximity” as a factor influencing 
reader interest—the same event is more 
interesting when it happens nearby than 
when it occurs in a distant place. But 
as Chilton R. Bush has pointed out, 
what counts is “psychological” proxim- 
ity, not just the distance in miles.* 
Bruce Westley, discussing “proximity” 
for the student of news editing, explains 
the concept in terms of the extent to 
which a reader identifies himself with 
a particular place or event.” 


This article summarizes a “demon- 
stration experiment” designed to show 
that factors other than actual geograph- 
ical distance affect the perception of 
distances themselves. Specifically, it was 
hypothesized (1) that students in a 
Southern university would perceive 
Southern cities as closer than equally 
distant cities in other regions, and (2) 
that cities which these students had vis- 
ited would be perceived as closer than 
equally distant cities they had not vis- 
ited. 


PROCEDURE 

A university geography course pro- 
vided 36 subjects who should have had 
above-average knowledge of geographic 
distance.* They were asked to judge the 
air distance from Chapel Hill, N.C., to 


1The Art of News Communication (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1954), p. 22. 

2 News Editing (Cambridge, Mass.: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1953), p. 336. 

’Two were from Pennsylvania, one was from 
Washington, D. C., and two others were from 
West Virginia and Virginia. The remaining 31 
subjects were North Carolinians. All had attended 
the University of North Carolina for two or more 
years. 
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100 cities in the United States and 
Canada. The cities were chosen from 
datelines appearing in North Carolina 
newspapers. The actual distances of the 
cities formed a rectangular distribution 
over 10 distance categories (0-100 
miles to 900-1,000 miles), 10 cities to 
a category. Cities were chosen in such 
a way as to yield a “spread” of cities 
in different geographic areas. All cities 
had been subjected to a screening proc- 
ess in Other classes to make sure that 
they were reasonably familiar place 
names. Population of the smallest 
North Carolina city was 3,700 (Wake 
Forest). The smallest city outside the 
state was St. Augustine, Fla. (13,600). 


Each subject judged the distance of 
each of the 100 cities from Chapel Hill 
by checking one of the 100-mile cate- 
gories. In addition, he indicated whether 
he had ever visited the city. 


FINDINGS 


That subjects had some knowledge of 


relative distances is indicated by a cor- 
relation ratio (eta) of .77 for actual vs. 
perceived distances. (Eta for perceived 
from actual was .78.) Absolute accu- 
racy of the judgments, however, was 
less impressive: only 28% were cor- 
rect.* 


To test the a priori hypothesis that 
Southern cities would be perceived as 
closer to Chapel Hill than non-Southern 
cities which were actually the same dis- 
tance away, it was possible to set up 24 
matched pairs of Northern and South- 
ern cities drawn from those distance 
belts which extended beyond the South.® 
Average (mean) distance of the cities 
in each group from Chapel Hill was 


‘The appropriate information-theory 
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575 miles, but the mean perceived dis- 
tances were as follows. 

Southern cities 491 miles 

Northern cities 630 miles 

The systematic nature of the differ- 
ence in judgments may be seen in the 
fact that in 22 of the 24 pairs, the 
Southern city was perceived as closer 
to Chapel Hill.© This held for well- 
known metropolitan areas as well as 
for smaller cities. The average of the 
judged distances to Atlanta, for exam- 
ple, was 108 miles smaller than the 
corresponding figure for Philadelphia. 
Both are approximately the same air 
distance from Chapel Hill. 

In an attempt to collapse the “prop- 
erty-space”’ of the cities into a mean- 
ingful typology, a cross-tabulation was 
made of the 100 cities, by average “er- 
ror” and by average “bias.” (The aver- 
age “error” for a given city is simply 
the mean of the mistakes in classifica- 
tion made by the 36 subjects, without 
reference to sign. Average “bias” is the 
algebraic mean of the errors—that is, 
the average overstatement or under- 
statement of distance.) Initially, there 
were three classifications of error (low, 
medium, and high) and three classifica- 
tions of bias (high positive, median 
group, and high negative). They were 
collapsed into the following categories: 


1. Forty-two cities which were judged 
with a fair degree of accuracy—that 
is, they were low on error and on 
bias. 

. Eighteen cities which were judged 
with moderate to high error but with 
little systematic bias. 

. Eighteen cities which were system- 
atically judged as closer than they 
really were. 

. Twenty-two cities which were sys- 
tematically judged to be farther 
than they actually were. 





(T, or uncertainty reduction) is .76 bit, or 23% 
of the maximum possible reduction. See Fred 
Attneave, Applications of Information Theory to 
Psychology (New York: Holt-Dryden, 1959), Ch. 
3 and Appendix I. 


5 “Southern” states were defined as those in the 
following U. S. Census divisions: South Atlantic, 
East South Central, and West South Central. 


* Difference is significant at the .001 level, by 
binomial test, two-tailed probability. 


™See Allen H. Barton, “The Concept of Prop- 
erty-Space,” in Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Morris 
Rosenberg, eds., The Language of Social Re- 
search (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1955), pp. 40- 
53. 
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Only 17% of the cities in the 
South Atlantic, East South Central, and 
West South Central States were judged 
to be farther than they really were, 
whereas in all other areas combined, 
the incidence of such judgments was 
32%. The highest “success rate” in 
judgments was in the South Atlantic 
region, where 73% of the cities were 
in the “fair degree of accuracy” cate- 
gory. 

A classification of “visited cities” by 
distance showed that the largest error 
was in the middle distance range (300 
to 700 miles). This was predictable, 
since subjects had relatively little op- 
portunity to underestimate the distances 
of near cities or to overestimate the dis- 
tance of far-away cities. 


To test the hypothesis that visited 
cities would be perceived as closer than 
non-visited cities, it was necessary to 
control for the North-South difference. 
Separately, for the 15 Southern cities 
and the 25 Northern cities in the 300- 
to-700 mile range, comparisons were 
made of the bias and error for subjects 
who had visited these cities and sub- 
jects who had not. There were no ap- 
preciable or statistically significant dif- 
ferences in either set of data. That is, 
dateline cities which subjects had vis- 
ited were not perceived as closer than 
non-visited cities, nor were they judged 
with any greater accuracy. 

Other findings included the follow- 
ing: 

1. Widely traveled subjects were no 
more accurate than others in their judg- 
ments of the distances of cities they 
had not visited. 

2. Whereas the actual distances 
formed a rectangular distribution, 10 
cities to each 100-mile belt, the subjects’ 
judgments formed a symmetrical, nor- 
mal-curve type distribution. Average 
(mean) error in judgment was 144 
miles. Errors were self-cancelling, yield- 
ing a mean bias of only +2 miles. 

SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


The study produced evidence which 
supported the hypothesis that cities in 
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the subjects’ own region of the United 
States (the South) would be perceived 
as closer than comparably distant cities 
located in Northern states. However, 
the hypothesis that subjects would per- 
ceive cities they had merely visited as 
closer than other cities the same dis- 
tance away was not supported. 


Further research, using samples of 
persons having more typical knowledge 
of geography, could provide additional 
evidence of the way in which persons 
in different parts of the country “map” 
their environment. In fact, the degree 
to which a defined region’s place-names 
seemed relatively close might, in a 
sense, index the felt regionalism and 
regional ties of the persons or group 
tested. 


A next step, of course, would be as- 
sessment of the relative interest value 
which different datelines have for news- 
paper readers. That is, are relatively 
distant cities which are perceived as 
closer than they really are, also cities 
whose news a subject is more likely to 
read? MacLean and Pinna, in their 
study of news interest among residents 
of Scarperia, Italy, found a rank-order 
correlation of .88 between interest in 
news from selected places and countries 
and actual closeness of those places to 
the area in which the respondents re- 
sided.® 


Additional research of the kind de- 
scribed in the present article should, of 
course, take account of the relative fre- 
quency with which different place 
names have occurred as datelines or in 
news items in the past. Measures of 
subjects’ familiarity with the names 
might be used, as well. 


Roy E. CARTER JR. 
University of Minnesota 

WARREN J. MITOFSKY 
U.S. Bureau of the Census 


8 Malcolm S. MacLean, Jr., and Luca Pinna, 
“Distance and News Interest: . Italy,” 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 35:36-48 (Winter 1958). 
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Headline Readability 

Measured in Context 

WV READABILITY, PERCEPTIBILITY, LEGI- 
bility and other aspects of reading 
newspaper headlines have been ex- 
plored only partially. Tradition still 
largely guides newspaper typography. 
Yet this area of communication, more 
than most, should be subject to quanti- 
tative measurement and analysis. 

The purpose of the research report- 
ed in this paper was to develop a 
method of measuring headline reada- 
bility when the headlines were in a 
near-normal typographic context. Read- 
ability, for the purposes of this paper, 
is defined as “the ease and accuracy 
with which comprehension of meaning- 
ful material takes place.” 

The test was designed to measure the 
readability differences between the tra- 
ditional capital-and-lower-case head- 
lines (in which the first letter of every 
important word is capitalized) and 
lower-case headlines (in which only 
the words normally capitalized in the 
sentence are capitalized). Traditional 
typography calls for capital-and-lower- 
case headlines. A small proportion of 
newspapers, however, under the prod- 
ding of Edmund Arnold, author of 
Functional Newspaper Design,1 have 
changed to lower-case headlines. Ar- 
nold’s argument is that abnormal capi- 
talization in headlines is no more neces- 
sary or desirable than abnormal capi- 
talization of body type. In addition, an 
average “count” of one unit for each 
line per column is saved by lower-case 
headlines, an important saving in the 
10- to 11-pica columns of the modern 
daily newspaper. 

Previous research has_ established 
that lower-case material per se can be 
read more rapidly than all-capital ma- 
terial. Paterson and Tinker found that 
all-capital material was read approxi- 
mately 11.8% slower than lower case 


1Edmund C. Arnold, Functional Newspaper 
Design (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1956), 
p. 63 
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material.? Breland and Breland report- 
ed an 18.9% loss in readability for all- 
capital headlines. Earl English found 
that Cheltenham bold all-capitals were 
read 18% more slowly than lower case 
in the same face.* Alice M. Warren re- 
ported that lower case is more percep- 
tible at shorter distances and upper case 
at greater distances.’ English and Miss 
Warren used tachistoscopic devices 
similar to those used by Breland and 
Breland in which headlines were ex- 
posed to the reader for fractional sec- 
onds. 

The appendix to Miss Warren’s the- 
sis includes copies of a series of letters 
from Theodore M. Bernstein of the 
New York Times to Paterson and 
Tinker in which Bernstein objected to 
their methodology in measuring all- 
capital and lower-case reading matter. 
Bernstein argued that the methodology 
of the two psychologists was wrong be- 
cause “. .. reading line upon line, 


sentence upon sentence, paragraph up- 
on paragraph of all caps is certainly a 


different thing from reading a bare 
half dozen words of all caps generous- 
ly leaded. . . . Second, the conditions 
under which headlines are intended to 
be read are not the normal ones under 
which your tests were conducted.” ® 
The methodology reported in this pa- 
per was designed to overcome some of 
these objections by testing the headlines 
in a more nearly “normal” typographic 
context. However, in this instance the 
comparison was between the traditional 
capital-and-lower-case headlines used 


2Miles A. Tinker and Donald G. Paterson, 
“Readability of Newspapers Printed in Capitals 
and in Lower Case,” Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, 30:161-68 (April 1946). 

’ Keller and Marion Breland, “Legibility of 
Newspaper Headlines Printed in Capital and in 
Lower Case,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 
28:117-120 (April 1944). 

*Earl English, “A Study of the Readability of 
Four Newspaper Headline Types,” JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY, 21:217-229 (September 1944). 

5 Alice L. Warren, “The Perceptibility of 
Lower Case and All Capitals Newspaper Head- 
lines,” M.S. Thesis (unpublished), University of 
Minnesota, 1942. 

*Ibid., Appendix V, correspondence between 
D. G. Paterson and M. A. Tinker and T. M. 
Bernstein. 
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TABLE | 


Headline Reading Rates (in Seconds) for 
Capital-and-lower-case vs. Lower Case Headlines 





HEADLINE GROUP I 
(Read Second) 


(Read First) 
I-Ie I-C I-le 


HEADLINE GROUP Il 
(Read First) (Read Second) 
I-c II-le 1I-C II-le II-C 





No. of cases 18 22 
Mean reading rate 175 177 149 


21 21 22 18 19 
157 158 157 151 162 





on most newspapers and lower-case 
headlines recommended by Arnold. 


TEST DESIGN 


The test was devised from two 
groups of 50 headlines each (three- 
line, one-column) selected from the 
Washington Star. The Star was chosen 
because opportunities for Midwestern 
subjects to have seen the headlines pre- 
viously were slight. The two groups of 
50 headlines each were matched for 
number of words in each headline and 
for total number of words in each set 
(339). 

Each of the two, groups of 50 head- 
lines was then set in traditional capi- 
tals-and-lower-case and re-set in lower 
case, resulting in four different groups 
of headlines. The group I headlines are 
identified as I-lc (lower case) and I-C 
(capital-and-lower-case). Similarly, the 
group II headlines are identified as 
II-Ic and II-C. 

These resulting four tests (I-lc, I-C; 
II-lc, II-C) were administered to four 
randomly selected “opportunistic” sam- 
ples of voluntary subjects (undergrad- 
uate students). The randomization ef- 
fect was achieved by allocating succes- 
sive persons to the four conditions. 
(Subject one took test I-le followed 
immediately by test II-C; subject num- 
ber two took test I-C followed by II-Ic, 
etc.) The order of presentation of each 
of the test pairs was systematically re- 
versed so that half were administered 
in the first order, half in the second. 

Subjects were given a practice page 
of 10 headlines similar to those to be 
tested. This was followed by the first 
group of headlines, which were pre- 


sented on five four-column pages, with 
headlines spaced in the body copy 10 
to the page. The subjects were in- 
structed to read only the headlines and 
to read at their normal speed, turning 
the pages as they proceeded. They were 
timed for the first unit, and the second 
unit was then administered. 


RESULTS 


The results of the timed tests did not 
show either headline type to be con- 
sistently superior. It will be observed 
from Table 1, however, that a tendency 
appears for the mean reading time to 
be less for the lower-case headlines 
(I-Ic, II-lc) than for the identical head- 
lines set capital-and-lower-case (I-C, 
II-C). The mean differences are not 
significant, however, by f test. 

While these findings do not establish 
lower-case headlines as conclusively 
more readable, they do indicate that no 
speed-of-reading loss may be expected 
when lower-case headlines are adopted. 


It will be noted that virtually no dif- 
ference in reading speeds of lower-case 
headlines resulted when they were read 
first (I-lc and I-C; II-le and II-C). 
However, when the subjects read the 
same headlines in the second order, the 
lower-case headlines were read some- 
what more rapidly (149 to 157, and 
151 to 162). This might indicate that 
after more practice in the test situation, 
subjects tended to read the less-familiar 
lower-case headlines more rapidly than 
the conventional headlines. 


That the practice effect may be a 
factor in this type of test is indicated 
by the mean difference in scores ob- 
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tained by subjects when identical tests 
were read first or second by subjects. 
As might be predicted, subjects reading 
the same headlines in the second order 
read more rapidly than when the head- 
lines were read in the first order. The 
difference is significant beyond the .05 
level by ¢ test. However, Group II 
headlines show no significant differ- 
ences between reading speeds in the 
first or second order. 


FUTURE METHODOLOGY 


Measuring headline readability by 
timed reading tests has the defect in- 
herent in other types of reading tests: 
wide variability both within the subject 
(physical state, interest, mood, etc.) 
and wide variability in reading speeds 
among subjects. This wide variability is 
indicated by the large standard devia- 
tions for the groups tested. (Standard de- 
viations ranged from 35 to 57 seconds 
on means ranging from 149 to 177 sec- 
onds.) Variability could undoubtedly 
be reduced by use of a matched-group 


design, based on reading ability scores 
of subjects, readily available at most 
colleges and universities. 

The timed portion of the test was 
followed by a recall test based on the 
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nouns in each headline group. Results 
showed that prior knowledge and in- 
terest in news events apparently had a 
strong influence on recall ability, so this 
portion of the test was rejected as an 
invalid measure of accuracy of com- 
prehension. Results of the recall test, 
therefore, are not included with this re- 
port. (With controls or matching to 
cover the variable of prior knowledge, 
of course, such a test might be feasible 
in future experiments.) 


Headlines used in this experiment 
were one-column, three-line headlines 
of the same point size. A similar test 
using a variety of column widths and 
type sizes and faces might yield better 
results and would further simulate 
“normal” context of headlines. 


However, the methodology em- 
ployed in this experiment appears to 
answer many of the objections to head- 
line readability tests in which the head- 
lines are read out of normal context. 
With the suggested refinements, this 
type of test would seem to offer a 
promising method of measuring head- 
line readability. 

J. K. HvisTENDAHL 
South Dakota State College 





“The future will demand every bit of creativity you can bring to it. If I 


could leave you with a single piece of advice, from my generation to yours, 
it would be to guard against blind conformity—of becoming what has 
been called an organization man. 

“To conform means to be satisfied with things as they are. Such a man 
has nothing to contribute to tomorrow’s advertising. Nor, for that matter, 
has he anything to contribute to himself or to the world in which he lives. 
For the only true constant in the world is change. That always has been 
and always will be. . . . 

“What will tomorrow’s advertising be? It will be the sum total of what 
each of you brings to it. It can be a sparkling, self-satisfying journey— 
provided you do not chart your course by conformity’s compass which is 
complete except for the needle. 

“Create rather than conform—because it is impossible to do both. 

“Pigeonholes are for pigeons. The sky is for eagles."—ERNEST A. 
JONES, president, MacManus, John & Adams Inc., speaking to Alpha 
Delta Sigma national convention at University of Minnesota, April 1961. 
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KLAPPER, JosePH T., The Effects of 
Mass Communication. Glencoe, IIl.: 
The Free Press, 1960. 302 pp. $5. 


% A BOOK CONCERNED WITH THE EF- 
fects of mass communication is a diffi- 
cult one to organize. Joseph Klapper 
has done a good job in collating re- 
search findings. The complexity of the 
task becomes apparent when one real- 
izes that the study of mass communica- 
tion effects is the province of no par- 
ticular discipline nor theoretical posi- 
tion. One is faced with trying to recon- 
cile diverse findings which exist as un- 
organized data into some schema which 
will hang together logically and be pro- 
ductive in its implications for further 
research. 

For those who seek to find clear an- 
swers concerning media effects, the 
book will be disappointing. Indeed, the 
main emphasis is upon the interrelated- 
ness of source, medium, message, situ- 
ation and audience. The pessimistic, as 
Klapper points out, may very easily 
come to the conclusion that the mass 
media have very negligible effects. Most 
of the outcomes can be explained by 
factors other than the presence of the 
media. However, heightened awareness 
of the matrix of relationships which 
surround the issuance and reception of 
media messages is probably a very 
healthy sign for future research. 

Readers who are familiar with Klap- 
per’s reports written for the Public Li- 
brary Inquiry in 1949 will recognize a 
great deal of the material. These reports 
have been redone and augmented by 
research since that time. It is interesting 
to note that most of the citations of re- 
search concern the electronic media, 
especially television. There is very little 
reported on newspapers and magazines 
as part of the communication environ- 
ment. In addition, almost all of the 
work done seems focused on short term 
effects. Researchers probably have a 
propensity to pick areas of study which 
are limited in time span. 


Four issues of high concern to critics 
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of the mass media are taken up in the 
second part of the book. These are the 
effect of crime and violence in the 
media, the effect of escapist material, 
the effect of adult TV fare on children 
and the effect of media on audience 
passivity. The general conclusion one 
can draw from the research and specu- 
lation is that material which fits the 
various categories are present in abun- 
dance, but the effects of this output are 
not clear. The best estimate seems to be 
that factors in the situation and in the 
audience shape the use which may be 
made of any media output. 

By design, Klapper excludes consid- 
eration of the use of the media in edu- 
cation and in psychological warfare or 
international communication. This book, 
along with some selected titles in the 
areas not covered by Klapper, will make 
a valuable set of writings for all inter- 
ested in communication. 

HIDEYA KUMATA 
Michigan State University 


SCHRAMM, WILBUR, LYLE, JACK, and 
PARKER, EDWIN B., Television in the 
Lives of Our Children. Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 
1961. 334 pp. $6. 


% THIS BOOK REPORTS THE FINDINGS OF 
11 studies on television and youth, be- 
ginning with a San Francisco sample 
in 1958-59 and extending to five Rocky 
Mountain communities, two Canadian 
communities, an unidentified suburban 
area in the United States and a final 
study in Denver in 1960. The total 
sample included 5,991 children and 
1,958 parents. 

The consequences of these research 
efforts represent a valuable source book 
for academicians involved in this area. 
In addition, there is more than a little 
substance in it for those institutional 
functionaries and concerned citizens 
who have led the hand-wringing regard- 
ing mass media effects on children dur- 
ing the past decade. The substance is 
there less to give relief, perhaps, and 
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more to inform that sophisticated so- 
cial research is turning to the task. 


While it is difficult to assay the full 
merit of a report such as this, there are 
aspects to the research which produce 
immediate appreciation. The volume 
represents a critical summary of re- 
search findings available on this topic 
to date. Comparisons are made with 
other major studies (Himmelweit et al., 
Maccoby, the Rileys, etc.). Moreover, 
there is a gratifying focus upon TV ef- 
fects as process; the dynamics of fan- 
tasy and reality orientation, of imme- 
diate vs. delayed gratification patterns 
appear to be especially promising and 
consistent with the data available. These 
conceptualizations should serve as fer- 
tile points of departure for further 
research. 


As theoretical commitments dictate, 
there may be social scientists who will 
want to question the productivity of 
some aspects of the theory which guides 
the interpretations. The utility of the 
frustration-aggression hypothesis may, 
in example, be questioned. Certainly 
the data provide conflicting testimony. 
The sociologically oriented may ask for 
more attention to the value systems 
which the young use to order their 
lives; but then, clinicians and others 
may wish for deeper examination of 
hard-core personality traits and predi- 
lection. This book, like every other, is 
not all things to all social scientists. 


Are the critical questions of parents, 
educators, social workers, etc., an- 
swered? Perhaps as well as they can be 
answered at this juncture. Does tele- 
vision violence teach violence? Does 
television cause juvenile delinquency? 
The data reported give at least tentative 
support for the notion that the etiology 
of these problems goes far beyond the 
fact of watching TV or what is watched 
on TV. The medium represents one 
type of social object to one child, an- 
other type to other children. The issue 
of what television does is related to the 
question of what television means to 
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the individuals, and these meanings and 
definitions are brought to the viewing 
chair from many sides of the socializa- 
tion stream. They come from family, 
from neighborhood, from school—in 
short, from the total socio-cultural con- 
text within which the individual be- 
haves. 

The book includes a psychiatric es- 
say on the impact of TV on the psychic 
life of the young viewer, useful appen- 
dixes on methodology (and these could 
be valuable labor and trouble savers for 
future researchers), tables which sum- 
marize the data obtained in the 11 
studies and an annotated bibliography 
of studies of children and television. 

FREDERICK B. WAISANEN 
Michigan State University 


Lacy, DAN, Freedom and Communica- 
tions. Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 1961. 93 pp. $3. 


W% THIS COMPILATION OF THE 1959 
Windsor Lectures in Librarianship at 
the University of Illinois provides a 
remarkably thorough appraisal of to- 
day’s mass media in a limited space. 
The three lectures, entitled “The Chal- 
lenge,” “The Response” and “The Fu- 
ture,” deal with the communications 
needs of our society, the performance 
of our media and the problems and 
hopes of the future. 

In “The Challenge,” the author shows 
how the increasing complexity of all 
phases of our society has created a chal- 
lenge to the mass media to keep the 
public informed. He emphasizes how 
much relevant information the individ- 
ual must receive to be a useful member 
of our society. 

“The Response” deals with the per- 
formance of our media both from the 
standpoint of how well the media meet 
the need and from a standpoint of how 
various forces shape media content. 

In “The Future,” the author consid- 
ers some weaknesses of our communi- 
cations systems and what may be done 
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to correct them. He is careful, how- 
ever, to be as exacting in his considera- 
tion of proposed reforms as he is in his 
evaluation of the media. 

Any person interested in journalism 
will find this book interesting, but its 
greatest value would seem to be as an 
introduction for persons unfamiliar with 
the field. As a combination of solid 
basic information and temperate inter- 
pretation, this book is hard to beat. 

Guipo H. STEMPEL III 
Central Michigan University 


Levin, Harvey J., Broadcast Regula- 
tion and Joint Ownership of Media. 
New York: New York University 
Press, 1960. xviii + 219 pp. $4.50. 


WY aS JUSTICE HOLMES POINTED OUT, 
the theory of our constitution is that the 
ultimate social good “is better reached 
by free trade in ideas” and that an im- 
portant test of truth is the power of the 
thought to get itself accepted in the 
competition of the open market. Ac- 
cordingly, national policy has sought to 
discourage monopoly and to promote 
diversified control of mass media, with 
multiple and separately owned media 
providing a wide range of information 
and viewpoints. This book supports the 
validity of this “diversification policy,” 
and argues that, in terms of the public 
interest, the principle should be given 
fuller application. 


Chapter I is concerned with the char- 
acter of the various mass media—news- 
papers, radio, television and motion pic- 
tures. While these media have distinc- 
tive qualities and are mutually stimu- 
lating, they are “also competitive in 
part and may encroach upon the de- 
mand for each others services.” Of spe- 
cial interest is the section dealing with 
influences on the quality of media out- 
put, including consumer demand and 
cash factors, press ethics, Congress, the 
judiciary, FCC standards, pressure 
groups and financial stability of the 
media. 

Chapter II discusses the pattern and 
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trend of joint media ownership. It 
shows clearly the decline of competition 
and the trend toward concentration of 
control in the newspaper and motion 
picture industries. While it has been 
hoped that the growth of radio and 
television would provide alternate out- 
lets for expression as a partial answer 
to this trend, the author believes that 
joint ownership of these media, with 
“cross-channe] affiliations,” has dimmed 
this hope. 

Numerous reasons are cited to ex- 
plain the pattern of joint media owner- 
ship, but the author concludes that 
“fear and the desire to hedge against 
competitive inroads of rivals clearly 
loom large among the factors under- 
lying many cross-channel affiliations.” 

The case for separate ownership of 
the media is analyzed in Chapter III. 
Forcing the purchase of joint news- 
paper and radio advertising and other 
possible abuses of “cross-channel affili- 
ations” are discussed. Separate owner- 
ship “constitutes a structural condition 
that may act to diversify output and 
facilitate greater accuracy, fairness, and 
balance in the presentation of ideas.” 

But there is the question whether ad- 
verse economic forces may not more 
than offset the salutary consequences of 
diversification. The author’s research 
(and he has done a tremendous amount 
of it), as reported in Chapters IV and 
V, leads him to believe that the re- 
sources needed for an adequate per- 
formance of the mass media need not 
be lessened by a “diversification policy.” 
The growth of television like that of 
radio may cause, on a short term basis, 
the older media to make adjustments 
that may lower the quality of their 
products. “But in newspaper publish- 
ing,” writes Mr. Levin, “long-run ad- 
justments in price and quality seemed 
to have helped that printed medium to 
hold its own. And though television’s 
sharp blows to radio and the movies 
may well continue, there is some evi- 
dence that here, too, competitive ad- 
justments may eventually help stabilize 
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selected segments of the older media.” 


Finally, the question as to how the 
FCC may implement more effectively 
its “diversification policy” is considered. 
It is suggested that more weight might 
be given to the diversification factor in 
choosing among competing applicants 
for the same broadcast facility. It is 
also suggested that diversification might 
be encouraged, in some cases, by leav- 
ing broadcast channels temporarily un- 
occupied, until newcomers, unaffiliated 
with nonbroadcast media, file applica- 
tions for those channels, and by giving 
more explicit consideration in connec- 
tion with transfer and renewal proce- 
dures. 


The author recommends that the 
FCC institute a rule-making proceeding 
to (1) set lower over-all limits on mul- 
tiple ownership of radio and television 
stations by nonbroadcast media than by 
other licensees; (2) set still lower mul- 
tiple-ownership limits on nonbroadcast 
media in the top 25 markets, even if 
this requires divestiture; (3) require 
nonbroadcast media, among others, to 
operate any radio or television station 
for a full license period before apply- 
ing for others; (4) place heavy pre- 
sumptions against renewal of licenses 
held by nonbroadcast media in situa- 
tions designated as “local communica- 
tions monopolies,” when unaffiliated ap- 
plicants come forth to contest them, 
after these licenses have been held a 
specified number of license terms. 


In the context of our democratic cul- 
ture, does experience prove that the 
public interest is better served by a 
regulatory policy which restricts joint 
media ownership and cross-channel af- 
filiations and which give preference to 
diversified and separate ownership? 
This is a question with which all stu- 
dents of the mass media should be vi- 
tally concerned. The author has ana- 
lyzed various points of view and has 
presented a large amount of statistical 
information bearing on the question. 
Much of the data is prepared in tabu- 
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lar form and should be highly useful as 
reference material. 


Mr. Levin concludes that the diversi- 
fication principle has proved its validity, 
and that the government, in its regula- 
tory processes, should make a more 
stringent application of the principle. 
Perhaps there is good reason to embody 
the principle in a rule, but we should 
be cautious of too much generalization. 
In selecting those who are to broadcast 
on publicly-owned channels, the FCC 
should not overlook the importance of 
other factors such as demonstrated 
sense of public responsibility and iden- 
tification with community interests. To 
some extent the ad hoc approach is es- 
sential, therefore, if proper weight is to 
be given to all relevant factors and the 
best qualified broadcasters are to be 
chosen. 

Some readers of this book, not stu- 
dents in the regulatory aspects of 
broadcast media, may find its style of 
writing, some of its terminology, and 
its analytical approach a bit difficult. 
There are parts of the text which are 
sketchy, such as, for example, the sec- 
tion dealing with the influences of Con- 
gress, the judiciary, etc., upon the qual- 
ity of media output. But in the main, 
it is a distinctive, scholarly and well 
documented study, representing years 
of careful research. Every serious stu- 
dent of the mass media should read it 
and have it available for reference. 

WALTER B. EMERY 
Michigan State University 


E.uis, L. ETHAN, Newsprint: Producers, 
Publishers, and Political Pressures. 
New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. 520 pp. $7.50. 


% THIS VOLUME BY A RUTGERS UNIVER- 
sity history professor opens with a 305- 
page history of the newsprint situation 
in the United States and Canada from 
1937 through 1958; the author’s Print 
Paper Pendulum: Group Pressures and 
the Price of Newsprint, written in 1948, 
and covering the period from 1878 to 
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1937, is reprinted as a 215-page appen- 
dix. 

The author examines changes in pro- 
ductive capacity, methods of manufac- 
ture and sources of supply; the impact 
of tariffs and export duties; the organi- 
zations of producers and of consumers 
for the purpose of influencing the situ- 
ation; trends in consumption, and gov- 
ernmental interventions of various 
kinds, including allocations of produc- 
tive capacity, monopoly and other in- 
vestigations, and allocations of print. 
He tends to regard the newsprint situa- 
tion primarily as a matter of supply and 
demand (not entirely free) involving a 
lively and many-phased struggle be- 
tween producers and newspaper pub- 
lishers. 

Ellis feels that little progress has been 
made in resolving this struggle; he sees 
“some joint approach” as the only 
measure which will be truly helpful in 
a situation in which legislation, investi- 
gation and public pressures have thus 
far produced few gains. 

The book is skillfully written and 
well organized, with detail well subor- 
dinated to the main concepts. The sum- 
maries in each chapter are especially 
helpful and the bibliography is exten- 
sive and detailed. 

This volume will be useful in man- 
agement courses and as special-project 
reading in history courses; the detail on 
organizations and how they performed 
would be of value in study of their im- 
pact on the mass communications 
process. 

LESLIE G. MOELLER 
University of Iowa 


East, P. D., The Magnolia Jungle. New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1960. 
243 pp. $3.95. 

Y% Is PERSONAL JOURNALISM A THING 

of the past? Who would believe that an 

editor could fight racial bigotry and 
segregation in the Deep South and sur- 
vive? 

Here is the story of a journalist who 
established a community weekly then, 
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after several successful years, turned it 
into a vehicle for his unpopular ideas. 
P. D. East writes frankly of his ethnic 
influences, his struggles with conscience, 
and his battle to keep his small paper 
going. 

The pressures, economic and social, 
faced by East presented obstacles that 
would seem insurmountable to many. 
His account is down-to-earth, realistic 
and disturbing. It is well worth reading. 

THEODORE E. CONOVER 
University of Nevada 


DOMINGUEZ, GUILLERMO MARTINEZ, 15 
Afios de Periodismo al Servicio de 
Mexico. Mexico, D.F.: Asociacion 
Mexicana de Periodistas, 1958. 502 
pp. 45 pesos. 

Y THIS VOLUME IS A COLLECTION OF 

almost 100 modern magazine and news- 

paper essays and editorials from the 
pen of the learned attorney, professor 
and journalist, Guillermo Martinez Do- 
minguez. The selections first appeared 
in well-known periodicals of Mexico 

since 1943, 

The author sympathetically traces de- 
velopments of the Mexican Revolution 
which erupted after dictator Diaz was 
overthrown in 1911. Dominguez de- 
plores the poor communications in 
Mexico; he urges more schools, more 
and better teachers, improvements in 
health facilities, expanding irrigation. 

The journalist no doubt will find the 
editorial, “The Country and Liberty of 
the Press,” one of Dominguez’ more 
interesting. Published in the daily news- 
paper La Prensa, the editorial relates 
that although press liberty in Mexico 
has been violated in the past, press free- 
dom is associated with the great epochs 
of the republic. 

Press freedom was established by the 
Constitution of 1857, and limited only 
by the writer’s conscience in the Carta 
of 1917. Dominguez gives credit to 
some great presidents from Benito 
Juarez to Ruiz Cortines for emphasiz- 
ing press freedom. 
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“The press should be a school open 
to all, with neither prejudices nor dis- 
crimination, a tribune of the best na- 
tional interests,” Dominguez writes. (It) 
“should be the vehicle to sustain and 
improve . . . (the honor and dignity of 
Mexico) . . . criticizing the negative, 
exalting the positive.” 

The book provides valuable back- 
ground material on Mexico and gives 
the student of comparative journalism 
lucid examples of Mexican editorial 
writing. 

The selections show why Dominguez’ 
ideas have had impact in Costa Rica, 
the Belgian Congo, Java, Indonesia and 
other countries besides Mexico. Instead 
of hiding Mexico’s skeletons in a closet, 
Dominguez brings them into the living 
room and examines them under the 
penetrating light of publicity. 

BRUCE UNDERWOOD 
University of Houston 


Koszyk, Kurt, Zwischen Kaiserreich 
Und Diktatur: Die sozialdemokrat- 
ische Presse von 1914-1933. Heidel- 
berg, Germany: Quelle & Meyer, 
1960. 276 pp. DM 23. 


WY as EVERY GOOD JOURNALIST MUST 
know, socialism has long been a power- 
ful and generally anti-Communist force 
in Europe. This discussion of the press 
of the Social Democratic Party in Ger- 
many between World War I and Hitler 
is not, therefore, a description of a 
journalistic backwater. It concerns the 
information and opinion organs of a 
major influence in the Weimar Repub- 
lic. 

As Herr Koszyk points out, the par- 
ty’s press had already had a long his- 
tory in 1914, and it now began to shape 
history. In 1915. at least 17 of the So- 
cial Democratic papers were a quarter 
of a century old or more. They were 
published in large cities, especially in- 
dustrial centers of the Rhineland and 
North Sea coast—Frankfurt, Stuttgart, 
Bremen, Dortmund. “Workers” and 
“People” are prominent in the titles of 
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the old journals, Volksstimme being the 
most common flag. 

The longest single section of the 
book deals with World War I, but there 
is also substantial treatment of the re- 
public of Ebert and Hindenburg. The 
last chapter, “The End of the Party 
Press,” recounts the death of these pa- 
pers in the spring of 1933: “The ex- 
propriation of the more than one hun- 
dred Social Democratic presses also 
took away the life blood of the last 
party organs which still existed as color- 
less news sheets.” 

A work of Teutonic scholarship, the 
volume is filled with excerpts from the 
newspapers of the period between Kai- 
ser and dictator, and makes an impor- 
tant contribution to the history of the 
world press. 

This is the first volume of a press 
research series being edited at Bremen 
by Prof. Lutz Mackensen. Projected 
works include a list of North American 
German periodicals and a discussion of 
early German literary criticism. 

ROBERT ROOT 
Syracuse University 


ASBELL, BERNARD, When F.D.R. Died. 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and Win- 
ston, Inc., 1961. 211 pp. $4. 


Y THIS IS ANOTHER OF THE “ONE DAY 
in history” books which have been most 
popular with authors, publishers and 
readers. And it proves to be a well- 
done account which brings back the 
feeling of April 12, 1945, the day 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt died, and 
the days of national grief until his 
burial at Hyde Park. 

Of particular interest to journalists 
are the detailed accounts of how the 
press associations broke the story to the 
world, and lesser accounts of the han- 
dling of the story by the radio chains. 

The first “flashes” came from Wash- 
ington, where Presidential press secre- 
tary Steve Early released the news on a 
conference telephone call to the Asso- 
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ciated Press, United Press and Interna- 
tional News Service. Asbell recreates in 
minute detail what happened in each 
Office, in a fine account of how news is 
handled. 


Early said: “This is Steve Early. I 
have a flash for you. The President died 
suddenly this afternoon at . . .” He had 
not used Roosevelt’s name, creating 
momentary confusion. At INS one man 
made the decision, flashed “WASHN— 
FDR DEAD” at between 5:47 and 
5:48 p.m. At the UP, two men con- 
ferred; their flash was timed at 5:48. 
At the AP the conference went on 
longer about the proper dateline (Warm 
Springs or Washington) and the flash 
went out at 5:49. Among the radio 
chains, CBS broadcast the news a min- 
ute ahead of NBC, ABC and Mutual 
by not waiting for the tardy AP flash. 

Another chapter traces the coverage 
in Warm Springs by Merriman Smith 
of UP, Harold Oliver of AP and Rob- 
ert Nixon of INS. Their calls to Wash- 


ington were minutes behind the first 
flashes. Asbell explains the circum- 
stances by which they missed knowing, 
ahead of the delayed formal announce- 
ment, that the President had died two 
hours before. 


EDWIN EMERY 
University of Minnesota 


ASCOLI, MAX, ed., Our Times: The Best 
from The Reporter. New York: Far- 
rar, Straus and Cudahy, Inc., 1960. 
502 pp. $6.50. 

MEYER, ROBERT Jr., The Stars and 
Stripes Story of World War II. New 
York: David McKay Company, Inc., 
1960. 504 pp. $5.95. 


% EDITOR ASCOLI HAD NO EASY TASK IN 
picking the best of his magazine’s pieces 
in its first 10 years. Undoubtedly there 
are readers of The Reporter who will 
disagree with him on some of his 
choices. But from the masterly, objec- 
tive and relatively lengthy report on 
“The China Lobby” to Marya Mannes’s 
brief but trenchant meditations on the 
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spiritual emptiness of the UN’s Medi- 
tation Room and its implications, this 
collection of The Reporter's best pro- 
vides stimulating and usually disturbing 
reading—or rereading. 

The book is a compilation of evi- 
dence of The Reporter’s consistent 
prodding of political and social con- 
sciences and a reiteration of its avowed 
“devotion to freedom” and liberalism. 
The book, however, has the advantage 
of being able to compress the years into 
a few hours, thus generating a greater 
shock, and perhaps a more acute em- 
barrassment. The collection, more effec- 
tively than the separate pieces, reveals 
the taread of imperfection that in “our 
times,” and other times, threatens the 
fabric of our free society, and it is a 
reminder of the solemn and essential 
role of the free reporter. 

All aspects of The Reporter's cover- 
age are represented in the book, in- 
cluding the “Views and Reviews” sec- 
tion, and there are, by title, 33 selec- 
tions. They deal most frequently with 
familiar persons and issues—Nixon, 
Hiss and Chambers, Senator Bridges, 
Claire Booth Luce, wiretapping, free- 
dom versus communism, and, with a 
chilling prescience, the trial of the Mau 
Mau leader early in the last decade. 

This book can serve journalism edu- 
cation as a manifestation of meaning- 
ful reporting, and as exemplary and in- 
spirational material for the student who 
aspires to recognize and achieve the 
ultimate function of the reporter. 

The Stars and Stripes Story of World 
War Il is a collection of stories from 
numerous editions of the celebrated 
service paper, beginning with its re- 
vival in April of 1942 and continuing 
into September of 1945. The selections, 
dealing mainly with North Africa and 
Europe, are tied together by Mr. Mey- 
er’s commentary and explanation. 

This book helps to prove a premise: 
that no war could be completely re- 
ported without the reports by the fight- 
ing men themselves. Newspapers by and 
for fighting men have played both re- 
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portorial and morale roles, although 
they have ranged from the incidental 
and amateurish to the well organized 
and professional: the Vidette of Mor- 
gan’s Confederate Raiders, “published 
semi-occasionally,” to The Stars and 
Stripes. 

Mr. Meyer’s selection of news stories 
and features is balanced. It seems un- 
fortunate, however, that the cartoonists 
and artists, not to mention photogra- 
phers, are virtually ignored. Mauldin, 
Baker and a few others are given the 
jacket and inside covers. But this only 
calls attention to the absence in the 
text of Willie and Joe, Sad Sack and 
other such delineators of and commen- 
tators on the GI and his war. 

ROBERT W. MCCREANOR 
University of Rhode Island 


CopPERUD, Roy H., Words on Paper. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Hawthorn 
Books, Inc., 1960. 288 pp. $4.95. 


y STYLE BOOKS BEING THE STUFFY AND 


dogmatic volumes that they often are, 
it is an unusual delight to be able to 
report favorably on the volume assem- 
bled by Roy H. Copperud of Editor & 
Publisher's “Editorial Workshop.” Cop- 
perud’s witty, literate and perceptive 
column has given insight into style for 
many years; now a book is available for 
all of us who so badly need Copperud 
to keep us in line. 

Whether it is Fowler or just gentle 
reader who is under attack, Copperud 
spares little. Come take my hand, he 
says, and we shall walk under another 
ladder. So into the vale of journalistic 
superstitions we go, and Copperud 
slashes away at those monsters who 
have burdened our style and added to 
our prejudices. 

It is disconcerting on occasion. Just 
as one finds himself smugly thinking 
that Copperud is writing about the 
other guy he sees one of his own pets 
being mowed down. Proven as being 
obsolete, for example, or over being a 
crude way to say more than. 
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So, in a section on grammar and 
style, another on the “journalese jun- 
gle,” and a final one that is a glossary 
far better than most glossaries, we em- 
bark on our adventure in language. We 
find justifications for the things we have 
long told our students, and we find 
things we haven’t thought about before. 
We are amused and educated, and every 
so often annoyed. 


We find that one can use the word 
only seven ways in the same sentence 
and get seven different meanings. We 
find that the Republican use of Demo- 
crat gripes someone else, and that right- 
to-work laws are regarded as euphe- 
misms in other quarters. And we have 
a volume that should be read straight 
through by everybody in the business, 
and then kept around for constant ref- 
erence. Copperud may be fighting a 
losing battle (now there’s some journal- 
ese he’d jump on with glee), but it’s a 
good fight and his cause is a worthy 
one. 

CALDER M. PICKETT 
University of Kansas 


NELSON, HAROLD L., Libel in News of 
Congressional Investigating Commit- 
tees. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1961. 174 pp. 
$4.25. 


THIS BOOK BY A UNIVERSITY OF WIS- 
consin journalism professor is a schol- 
arly treatment of some of the thorny 
questions of libel raised by such mod- 
ern-day extensions of Congressional 
power as the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. It should particu- 
larly interest teachers of mass commu- 
nications law and public affairs report- 
ing and journalists who report and edit 
government news. 

Not that Professor Nelson is able to 
come up with many definite answers 
nor any list of umpteen dos and don’ts 
for reporters covering Red hunters. But 
in a comparatively brief space he does 
thoroughly examine the activities of re- 
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cent legislative investigating commit- 
tees as they relate to libel. 


Although the book focuses on the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities during its heyday, its findings 
apply to all legislative investigation. 

The purpose of Professor Nelson’s 
study was to determine just what con- 
stitutes “official proceedings” of such 
investigating groups as the “loyalty 
committees,” because the press is im- 
mune from liability for libel only when 
it is reporting “official proceedings” of 
such groups as the courts would inter- 
pret that phrase. He found, as a student 
of libel might suspect, considerable un- 
certainty about when and where this 
immunity exists in the coverage of in- 
vestigating committees. 

He tells us that veteran Capitol Hill 
reporters such as Jerry O’Leary of the 
Washington Star follow the rule of 
thumb that if witnesses are sworn, the 
committee investigation is “safe” for 
reporting. 

Professor Nelson’s study suggests that 
a better rule of thumb is that investi- 
gating committee activities can safely 
be reported when these three conditions 
exist: 1) the committee has group au- 
thorization for the report, record or 
hearing from a rule-making body such 
as the parent house or committee; 2) 
the hearing, record or report is open or 
available to the public; and 3) the 
hearing or reporting agency—commit- 
tee or subcommittee—has a quorum. 

“But none of this is to say,” Profes- 
sor Nelson concludes, “that the reporter 
or newspaper should stop takin 
chances where the possibility of libel 
is concerned. The public interest claims 
the legal protection of qualified privi- 
lege as a device for the security of the 
proper administration of public affairs; 
and it is a truism that the same interest 
claims the moral protection of courage 
in newspapers and newsmen as a simi- 
lar device.” 

EUGENE GOODWIN 
Pennsylvania State University 
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RUCKER, FRANK W., and STOLPE, BERT, 
Tested Newspaper Promotion. Ames: 
Iowa State University Press, 1960. 
512 pp. $7.50. 


& THIS IS A BOOK THAT CAN BE USED TO 
advantage in most departments of both 
large and small newspapers. Students 
of journalism can also use it as a 
source of information into the ever in- 
creasing complexities of newspaper pro- 
motion. 

The authors attack the problems of 
promotion by raising practical ques- 
tions which many publishers are aware 
of, but in most instances have not suc- 
seeded in solving. This book offers 
many excellent suggestions that should 
be helpful in solving these problems. 

The book is divided into five parts: 
Aims and Organization, Promoting 
News and Editorial Services, Promot- 
ing Advertising Services, Promoting the 
Newspaper’s Circulation, and Promo- 
tion Through Public Relations. The au- 
thors recognize the differences in de- 
partmental needs for promotion and so 
draw fine lines of distinction. 

Newspaper people who recognize 
promotion as necessary to success 
should read and study this book. It 
should also be available to the person- 
nel of all departments who recognize 
promotion as one of their problems. 

LesTER L. HAWKES 
University of Wisconsin 


FENTON, JOHN M., In Your Opinion. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
1960. 220 pp. $3.95. 


% IN THE MODEST SPACE OF TWO-HUN- 
dred-odd pages, John Fenton has at- 
tempted a chronological account of 
public opinion relating to important is- 
sues facing the American voter be- 
tween 1945 and 1960. This attempt 
comes complete with human interest 
detail reflecting the lighter side of pub- 
lic opiniop. 

John Fenton is managing editor of 
the Gallup Poll. It is not shocking or 
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surprising to find that Jn Your Opinion 
is heavily based on information released 
by AIPO over the last decade and a 
half. The result is much more, how- 
ever, than just a systematic compila- 
tion of news releases. 


There is genuine political analysis 
here: We learn something about the 
powerful posthumous influence of FDR; 
we discover how oscillations in Eisen- 
hower’s popularity can be understood 
in the light of people’s expectations and 
needs; we inquire into the hypothetical 
consequences of Taft being the GOP 
presidential candidate in 1952 or of 
the Negro being enfranchised in the 
South. We even explore the role of re- 
ligious loyalties in American politics 
(an exploration which stops short of 
Kennedy’s election). 


We also view, in this volume, the 
role of public opinion in the definition 
of important social issues. Did McCar- 
thyism ever reach the proportion of a 
fanatical social movement? Have North- 


ern Whites wholeheartedly supported 
desegregation? What are the most press- 
ing concerns of the Southern Negro? 


There is an explicit awareness in 
Fenton’s treatment that public opinion 
is a process in a larger process. One 
notes again and again how opinions in- 
terrelate; how they are sensitive to some 
events but impervious to others; how 
at times public opinion may influence 
the course of national and international 
life, whereas at other times it lags be- 
hind, thanks largely to ignorance or 
passion. 


It is also fair to say that Fenton ex- 
pounds and exemplifies the contribu- 
tion of public opinion polls to the dem- 
ocratic process. A very readable ac- 
count of public opinion polling in ac- 
tion (a chapter on “polls and people”) 
was for this reviewer a high point in 
the book. 


One can, if one has a mind to, quib- 
ble about details in Fenton’s product. 
One or two of the chronologies, for in- 
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stance, seem needlessly meticulous; 
some of the evidence presented in some 
of the tables seems insufficient for some 
inferences; there are one or two in- 
stances in which aarratives are inter- 
rupted with facts, the relevance of 
which is not obvious. 


In the context of the total achieve- 
ment, however, these shortcomings (if 
such they be) are trivial. Because it 
does look as if Fenton has succeeded 
in providing us with a racy, meaty and 
thoughtful picture of the stream of po- 
litical opinion in post-war America. 

Hans TOocH 
Department of Psychology 
Michigan State University 


KELLEY, STANLEY, JR., Political Cam- 
paigning: Problems in Creating an 
Informed Electorate. Washington: 
The Brookings Institution, 1960. 
163 pp. $3.50. 


WY THIS BOOK EXPOSES “NON-RATIONAL” 
practices in contemporary American 
political campaigns and offers moral 
and legal remedies. 

Probably a third to a half of the 
book is concerned with the role of the 
press in political campaigns. The au- 
thor’s criticisms will not stir much de- 
bate because they are already current 
among newspapermen; e.g., objective re- 
porting results too often in newspapers 
and broadcast media becoming “com- 
mon carriers for campaign smears.” 
The author’s suggestions for reform 
also seem to be in line with what many 
responsible papers are currently trying 
to do; e.g., newspapers should make 
greater attempts through display de- 
vices, summaries and feature stories to 
help voters compare the records, prom- 
ises and positions of candidates. 

The author’s suggestions for legal 
reform, in contrast, will encounter 
heavier opposition. For example, he fa- 
vors changing libel laws to make “po- 
litically injurious false statements ac- 
tionable.” He also advocates withdraw- 
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ing conditional privilege during cam- 
paigns to prevent the use of false state- 
ments made under privileged condi- 
tions (e.g., quotations from testimony 
before Congressional investigating com- 
mittees). He is in favor of extending 
“right of reply” laws. And he suggests 
the use of injunction to prohibit “the 
repetition of false statements about 
candidates.” (How the latter is to avoid 
conflict with the First Amendment is 
not discussed.) Any one of these pro- 
posals is’ guaranteed to make at least 
one editor, somewhere, turn white, or 
red, or green. 

The author’s hope seems to be that 
rewriting the rules for campaigns will 
bring us closer to that democratic ideal 
—the rational campaign addressed to 
rational minds. One cannot help but 
suspect that his hope is a vain one. 
Probably what is needed is a rededica- 
tion (among voters as well as among 
politicians and media people) to the 
rationalistic philosophy which underlies 
our democratic system. And Heaven 
alone knows where such rededication 
will come from in these id-dominated 
days. 

WayNeE A. DANIELSON 
University of North Carolina 


MATTHEWS, DONALD R., U. S. Senators 
and Their World. Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 
1960. 303 pp. $6. 


WY THIS IS A THOUGHTFUL EMPIRICAL 
study of the social backgrounds, career 
lines and social environment of the na- 
tion’s top law makers. It is an impor- 
tant contribution to the understanding 
of the contemporary politics by ‘means 
of what has come to be called the “po- 
litical behavior” approach. A decade 
ago it would have been described as an 
institutional analysis. 

Donald Matthews, a North Carolina 
political scientist, collected a wide 
range of documentary and biographical 
materials on the 1950 Senate. By means 
of interviews and participant observa- 
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tion as well as extensive statistical an- 
alysis he presents a comprehensive 
study of the organizational framework 
of the Senate during the last decade. 
He is able to describe the “profession- 
alization” of law making. His biograph- 
ical and career-line materials reveal im- 
portant differences between the recruit- 
ment patterns in the two parties. He 
evolves an interesting typology of ca- 
reers; patrician politicians, amateur pol- 
iticians, professional politicians and agi- 
tators, and he seeks to make use of 
these types to explain legislative be- 
havior. 


The most exciting section, “The Folk- 
ways of the Senate,” presents a brilliant 
analysis of how the new senator learns 
his role. Technical expertise and col- 
league relations condition the legisla- 
tive effectiveness of the senator. Each 
senator must learn to specialize in or- 
der to gain the respect of his colleagues. 


In addition to describing the com- 
mittee system and its crucial role in 
guiding the flow of legislation, Mat- 
thews has sections on lobbying and the 
reporters who cover the Senate. He 
concludes his analysis with a discussion 
of the relations of senators to their 
constituents which highlights the sena- 
tors’ problem of estimating the weight 
of their constituents’ pressures. Through- 
out the volume Matthews makes care- 
ful use of sociological concepts and sta- 
tistical indices to buttress his generali- 
zations. 

The author is well aware that he is 
not describing the Senate simply for 
human-interest purposes but is seeking 
to understand how the institutional ar- 
rangements influence the decision-mak- 
ing process. It takes a bold social scien- 
tist to set forth his criteria for evaluat- 
ing an institution as important and as 
unique as the United States Senate. At 
numerous points in the study Matthews’ 
criteria emerge implicitly. As it so 
often happens in social research one 
surmises that his respect for the Senate 
increased as he probed deeper into its 
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institutional arrangements. Nevertheless, 
the behavioral approach to political sci- 
ence has its real payoff when its sys- 
tematic findings are evaluated in terms 
of criteria of performance and policy. 
Matthews has supplied invaluable raw 
material and taken the first steps. The 
next steps are for the “political be- 
havior” school to develop a cross-na- 
tional outlook and compare American 
legislative institutions with those of 
other political systems. 

Morris JANOWITZ 
University of Michigan 


STOKES, DONALD E., Voting Research 
and the Businessman in Politics. Ann 
Arbor: The Foundation for Research 
on Human Behavior, 1960. 39 pp. 
$3. 


& THIS Is AN EXEMPLARY EXAMPLE OF 
a public service report of research find- 
ings and conclusions in a special area 
of political action. 

It opens up a Mother Lode for busi- 
nessmen who concede there are gains 
in reorienting their political behavior. 


In March 1960 businessmen and so- 
cial scientists met to examine research 
on public voting behavior having im- 
plications for political activity by busi- 
nessmen. A conference under the aegis 
of the Foundation for Research in Hu- 
man Behavior at Ann Arbor held sev- 
eral meetings on what businessmen 
should know about the American voter 
and the determinants of his voting be- 
havior. The crux of the session was an 
effort to familiarize the business con- 
ferees with the significant research with 
which they should be familiar in order 
“to make the most informed and in- 
sightful decisions about company poli- 
cies and activity in this field.” 


The emerging report is backed up 
with research findings testing the influ- 
ences of group and political party alle- 
giances; ethnic, racial, nationality and 
religious loyalties; economic factors, 
the political effects of inflation, unem- 
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ployment and other economic factors, 
and so on. Compelling point is made of 
behavior and effects in political cam- 
paigns. 

But these findings are never per- 
mitted to get in the way of illuminating 
recent examples of the political be- 
havior of voters. Voting research, says 
the report, provides the perspective in 
assessing the values—and risks—to bus- 
iness of a broad commitment in elec- 
toral politics. The “precepts” for busi- 
nessmen in politics summarized in the 
report are noteworthy. 


Interpretations of successive mayor- 
alty elections in New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, and a case study of the “right-to- 
work” referendum in the 1958 Ohio 
election are illuminating illustrations of 
the factors that have gone unheeded by 
business and other group interests. 

The report observes: 


It is particularly important that business 
and businessmen not define too narrow- 
ly the objectives they seek in politics. 
. . . This was the tragedy of the “right- 
to-work” controversy in Ohio. A por- 
tion of the business community, in seek- 
ing the narrow goal of victory on the 
referendum issue, was almost insensitive 
to the needs of the business-oriented 
party, with disastrous consequences to 
the fortune of the candidates at the 
polls. 

Again: 

Businessmen should be prepared to de- | 
velop a genuine commitment to the 
parties themselves, rather than treating 
the parties strictly as instruments for 
achieving the goals of particular firms 
or of the business community. 


The section of the report on ethnic 
group behavior will be of marked inter- 
est to those voters who were truly “in- 
volved” in the recent presidential cam- 
paign. They will look forward to the 
findings the Survey Research center de- 
velops in the future on the behavior of 
ethnic, as well as religious groups, in 
the Kennedy-Nixon campaign. 

RacpH D. Casey 
University of Minnesota 
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JaNow1Tz, Morris, The Professional 
Soldier, a Social and Political Por- 
trait. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 
1960. ix + 464 pp. $6.75. 


% IN ORDER TO APPRECIATE THE FULL 
significance of Professor Janowitz’s 
book it is useful to recall that military 
sociology has for many years been an 
exclusive specialty of European schol- 
ars. The solid contributors to the field 
have been largely German. It is charac- 
teristic of America’s changing position 
in the world that in one field after an- 
other our scholars are bringing the tools 
of the social sciences to bear upon fun- 
damental problems of science and pol- 
icy, and creating a literature of un- 
precedented empirical richness. 


Professor Janowitz has supplemented 
the historical, biographical and auto- 
biographical sources conventionally em- 
ployed in studies of the military by 
three systematic bodies of primary data. 
First, the years 1910, 1920, 1935 and 
1950 were selected as appropriate for 
the purpose of analyzing the changing 
composition and skill of U.S. military 
leadership. The professional officers’ 
corps is least dilated during inter-war 
years. A sample of 761 generals and 
admirals was developed. Second, a re- 
analysis was made of 576 questionnaires 
administered to a sample of staff offi- 
cers on duty in the Pentagon by Profes- 
sors Masland and Radway in 1954. 
Third, a sample of future military lead- 
ers, composed of 113 officers on duty 
in the three service headquarters were 
interviewed intensively. 


What gives distinction to the book is 
the fusion of theory and data. This is 
no “blind empiricism” that mistakes de- 
tails for data. Professor Janowitz asks 
sharp questions of fundamental impor- 
tance; and his answers are the best 
available anywhere today. 


What are the most challenging ques- 
tions and findings? The first relates to 
the changing basis of military author- 
ity. “. . . the more mechanized the mili- 
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tary formation, the greater the reliance 
on the team concept of organization.” 
(p. 9) If, however, the traditional prac- 
tice of authority is domination rather 
than “manipulation, persuasion, and 
group consensers” (p. 8), what are the 
adjustments required in the perspectives 
of the military leaders? The book shows 
the trends in this shift of outlook. 

The second relates to the fact that 
“the new tasks of the military require 
that the professional officer develop 
more ard more of the skills and osten- 
tations common to civilian administra- 
tors and civilian leaders.” (p. 9) The 
report indicates the state of transition 
among American officers. 

The third question rises from the 
shift in officer recruitment. The military 
elite has been broadening its social 
base; it is more representative of the 
population as a whole. Does not the 
pressure to enhance professional pres- 
tige “place a strain on traditional pat- 
terns of civilian-military relations?” (p. 
11) One general finding is that the mil- 
itary elite is thus far lacking in unity 
of outlook, hence has constituted no 
serious threat to the traditional frame 
of public life. 


The fourth question distinguishes be 
tween the military elite in general and 
the elite nucleus according to the con- 
ventional or unconventional character 
of career lines. The nucleus requires 
“innovating perspectives, discretionary 
responsibility, and political skills,” 
rather than “technical and routinized” 
functions. (p. 11) The study shows the 
state of recruitment at the top from 
personnel with distinctive careers. 

The fifth question focuses upon po- 
litical indoctrination. “The officer is 
less and less prepared to think of him- 
self as merely a military technician.” 
(p. 12) But does this not bring him 
into conflict with traditional principles 
of civilian supremacy? 

Although, at present, our officers 
have no united front, the last question 
is the most significant for the future of 
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our body politic in an age of perpetual 
mobilization. Professor Janowitz enters 
the policy recommending arena by sug- 
gesting that the officer corps needs a 
new conception of its role, a re-defined 
set of self-conceptions. 


“The use of force in international re- 
lations has been so altered that it seems 
appropriate to speak of constabulary 
forces, rather than of military forces. 
... The military establishment becomes 
a constabulary force when it is con- 
tinuously prepared to act, committed to 
the minimum use of force, and seeks 
viable international relations, rather 
than victory, because it has incorpor- 
ated a protective military posture.” (p. 
418) 


The book is on sound ground in em- 
phasizing the distinctive focus of the 
military upon skill in violence. No mat- 
ter how complex the organization and 
management resources, or how scien- 
tific and technical the weapons em- 
ployed, the expectation of violence 
warrants a military profession. Profes- 
sor Janowitz provides indispensable in- 
formation for the political analysis of 
our time, highlighting many forces that 
have worked against the appearance of 
a garrison-police state. A crucial set of 
factors, of course, is marginal to his 
research, namely, the astonishing pro- 
ductivity of the American economy 
which has superadded nuclear weapons 
to fin-tails, and deferred indefinitely the 
latent conflicts of a period of scarcity. 
Perhaps it is just as well that the author 
has not added to the vast range of his 
work the consideration of the role of 
the specialist on violence under hypo- 
thetical conditions of severe economic 
deprivation at home, or of political 
frustration abroad. 


In a word: Professor Janowitz’s book 
will become a classic treatment and it 
will also be read. 


HaRoLp D. LASSWELL 
Yale Law School 
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KaTONA, GEORGE, The Powerful Con- 
sumer. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1960. 276 pp. $6.50. 


WY ARMED WITH THE RESULTS OF 15 
years of survey research on consumer 
behavior, George Katona here deftly 
lays to rest many of the solecisms that 
have persisted in traditional economic 
theory and in the conventional eco- 
nomic wisdom. 


Traditionally, economic theory has 
been grounded in the assumption that 
consumption is a function of income. 
Katona breaks the link in this mechan- 
istic principle by asserting that aggre- 
gate demand is a function both of the 
ability to buy (income) and the willing- 
ness to buy. Thus, for the understand- 
ing of consumer behavior and cyclical 
shifts in economic activity, alterations 
in consumer motives, attitudes and ex- 
pectations constitute as relevant a class 
of variables as changes in income, as- 
sets and debts. Katona’s studies chart 
the changes in these psychological vari- 
ables, the timing and reasons for change, 
and their correlation with changes in 
certain crucial economic variables. He 
thus lends credence to his central prop- 
osition: fluctuations in economic activ- 
ity are evidenced by shifts in consumer 
attitudes and expectations transmitted 
to other sectors of the economic system. 


Katona studies force a rejection of 
the “ideal-type” of Economic Man— 
buying and selling, equating cost and 
utility at the margin, changing his rate 
of savings with slight shifts in the in- 
terest rate; the traditional Dickensian 
stereotype of Scrooge’s scuttling Bob 
Cratchit when his marginal cost rises 
above the value of his marginal product. 
If not rational in the traditional sense, 
neither is the consumer plastic and eas- 
ily persuasable in the hands of manipu- 
lators. Katona concludes that the con- 
sumer is sane and conservative; in fact, 
in many cases a stabilizing mechanism 
limiting excesses within the economic 
system. 
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Katona studies also confirm the wide- 
ly held belief by advertising men that 
wants are basically insatiable. He dem- 
onstrates that the satisfaction of exist- 
ing consumer wants rather than lead- 
ing to satiety creates new levels of aspi- 
ration—thus confirming Frank Knight’s 
contention that what the common sense 
individual wants is not satisfaction of 
his wants but new and better wants, 
new levels of aspiration. An absence of 
wants is not to be associated with sati- 
ety but rather it is prolonged frustra- 
tion and failures which induce indi- 
viduals to renounce further goals and 
aspirations. 

The book will be of major interest to 
readers in advertising to whom the 
study of consumer behavior is a cen- 
tral aspect of research and theory con- 
struction. It will serve as a useful coun- 
terbalance to the tendency to oversim- 
plify the power of advertising and the 
process of how advertising works. In 
addition, Katona’s many surveys lend 
added confirmation to many of the 
principles of communications effects. 
These studies again demonstrate the 
complexity of the communication proc- 
ess, the central position occupied by the 
“web of the group” and the psychologi- 
cal defenses possessed by the individual 
in organizing his cognitive world. 

JAMES W. CAREY 
University of Illinois 


BEREDAY, GEORGE Z. J., and Lauw- 
ERYS, JosEPH A., Communication 
Media and the School; The Year 
Book of Education. Tarrytown-on- 
Hudson, N.Y.: World Book Com- 
pany, 1960. 592 pp. 


@% THIS YEAR BOOK IS DEVOTED TO THE 
role of communication media in edu- 
cation. It is prepared under the auspices 
of the University of London, Institute 
of Education and Teachers College, 
Columbia University. It covers the the- 
oretical and the practical aspects of the 
use of the media in the school and 
provides the reader with a sizable vol- 
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ume of area studies. These area studies 
report on the use of audio-visual aids 
in the schools of as different countries 
as Ghana, the Soviet Union, India, and 
the United States. The contributors to 
the volume are mainly experts in edu- 
cation and/or mass communication. 


The book is divided into four sec- 
tions. The first of these, comprising 11 
chapters, discusses the theoretical and 
social implications of the new media in 
education. The chapter dealing with 
the impact of radio and television on 
education in this country should be of 
particular interest to American educa- 
tors and broadcasters. 


The second section (10 chapters) re- 
ports on the inventions and research in 
this field. The third and most valuable 
section is devoted to area studies. Its 
14 chapters analyze the theory and 
practice governing the use of the me- 
dia in 13 countries: the United States, 
the United Kingdom, Australia, India, 
Ghana, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Italy, Poland, Sweden, the Soviet Un- 
ion and Japan. This reviewer believes 
that the two chapters about the use of 
these media in the United States will 
soon become ciassics in the field. The 
authors of these two chapters, Norberg, 
Kumata and McLean, should be com- 
mended for a creditable job. 

The fourth and last section (14 
chapters) deals with case studies; the 
use of audio-visual aids in particular 
assignments, i.e., language teaching by 
television in Iran. 

This reviewer believes the publica- 
tion of this volume to signal the begin- 
ning of a new era in teaching through 
radio and television. It proves that the 
use of mass media in education is here 
to stay. The experts from this and 
other lands are in full agreement as to 
its potential and achievement. Its adapt- 
ability to suit the needs of different au- 
diences and cultures is fully docu- 
mented. 


The volume brings, for the first time, 
between two covers a wealth of mate- 
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rial that is of great potential value. For 
the journalism teacher it may be used 
as a book of readings supplementing the 
textbook in courses dealing with edu- 
cational radio and television. For the 
administrator or broadcaster wishing to 
improve the use of such media in his 
institution it provides a valuable back- 
ground and insight. 

M. EZZEDIN BATROUKHA 
University of Rhode Island 


LUMSDAINE, A. A., and GLASER, RoB- 
ERT, eds., Teaching Machines and 
Programmed Learning, A Source 
Book, Washington: Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction, National 
Education Association, 1960. 724 
pp. $7.50. 


% FOR EITHER THE SERIOUS STUDENT 
or the curious observer of the current 
development of teaching machines and 
programmed learning this volume will 
be welcome. It is the first major publi- 
cation to systematically cover a flourish- 


ing research literature much of which 
was either unpublished or reported in 
inaccessible government technical re- 
ports. It truly lives up to its subtitle, 
A Source Book, and can be expected 
to remain useful for some years to 
come. 


The 48 major papers cover the devel- 
opment of teaching machines dating 
from the articles by Pressey in the 
1920s as well as the current technology 
of teaching machines and current tech- 
niques of programmed teaching. The 
110-page appendix abstracting or an- 
notating 240 articles plus the 18-page 
bibliography citing more than 500 ref- 
erences will provide useful source ma- 
terials for researchers in the field. 

It is to be regretted that the focus is 
on the technology of teaching machines 
to the virtual exclusion of discussion of 
the learning theory (largely B. F. Skin- 
ner’s operant conditioning) which is 
presumed by the technology. A back- 
ground paper or two critically review- 
ing the current status of the underlying 
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learning theory would be valuable to 
both the serious student and more cas- 
ual observer as an aid to evaluating in 
broader perspective the current develop- 
ment of teaching machines. 


The emphasis on programmed learn- 
ing, both in the book title and in the 
selection of papers, is to be com- 
mended. It ought to be perfectly obvi- 
ous that the crucial problems for a self- 
instructional technology lie in specify- 
ing the detailed sequence of items (the 
program) from which students will 
learn. The advantages of teaching ma- 
chines are those of the Socratic method 
of individual instruction. The individual 
progresses at a rate determined by his 
own motivation and ability rather than 
in lock-step with a group of varying 
talents. He is led through a complete 
course step by step in small stages that 
leave no gaps in his learning because 
mastery of each step is prerequisite to 
the next. The student learns by active 
participation—he makes a response at 
each small step and is given immediate 
reinforcement for correct responses. 
These advantages are possible, however, 
only when programs of instruction are 
available which can accomplish them. 
Good programs can be used by human 
teachers or programmed through ma- 
chines. Machines without good pro- 
grams would provide no advantage. 
Many of the papers in this volume 
rightly deplore the current state of re- 
search in teaching machines—a state 
which has provided more teaching ma- 
chines than teaching programs. 


Aside from the inherent interest in 
a subject matter fascinating to many, 
this volume should be of particular in- 
terest to communications researchers. 
In recent years the various applied 
communications disciplines, whether 
journalism, radio-television-film, adver- 
tising-public relations, speech or audio- 
visual instruction, have all been moving, 
some more and some less, in the direc- 
tion of more basic research into the na- 
ture of human communication. Com- 
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munications researchers with roots in 
journalism will be interested in seeing 
how much the development of a sister 
applied communications discipline (au- 
dio-visual instruction) has paralleled 
the trend in mass communications re- 
search to more basic studies of human 
communication. Perhaps some of the 
more perceptive (or wishful) will see 
converging rather than parallel lines. 

EpwIN B. PARKER 
University of Illinois 


THomson, R. J., Television Crime- 
Drama. Melbourne, Australia: F. ¥/. 
Cheshire, 1959. 197 pp. 25 s. 


WY THE PAYNE FUND STUDIES OF THE 
early 1930s pioneered in the many- 
pronged experimental approach to the 
problem of emotional impact of whole- 
sale dramatized violence. Neither those 
studies nor the little that has been done 
since seem to have had much impact on 
the media. Understandably enough, this 
kind of research now finds greater sup- 
port where social science seems not 
only to serve but also to help guide of- 
ficial communications policy. 

The Department of Audio-Visual 
Aids of the University of Melbourne, 
supported by the Australian Broadcast- 
ing Control Board, has been doing out- 
standing research on the effects of vio- 
lence on adolescents and pre-adoles- 
cents. Their pilot study on Psychologi- 
cal Effects of the Western Film has now 
been followed up in the current and 
more substantial volume on crime 
drama. Through the use of ultraviolet 
audience photography, and a battery of 
projective and other tests (fully de- 
tailed in the book), they tested several 
hypotheses of differential emotional ef- 
fects from tension-inducing drama with 
and without violence. Their findings are 
presented in a full context of technical 
considerations, data, and related litera- 
ture (including a good bibliography of 
329 items). One provocative conclu- 
sion is that frequent exposure to crime 
and violence TV drama is associated 
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with “certain relatively stereotyped and 
insensitive reactions, i.e., a decrease of 
sympathetic ‘rapport’ with one’s fel- 
lows.” 

GEORGE GERBNER 
University of Illinois 


Other Books and Pamphlets 


On Journalistic Subjects 


Compiled by ELEANOR BLUM 
University of Illinois 


ALLNUTT, BENJAMIN W., Practical Year- 
book Procedure. 2d ed. Baltimore, Md.: 
H. G. Roebuck & Son, 1960. 


New and completely revised edition of 
a book first published in 1951 which is 
designed, according to the author, “to pre- 
sent the best in current yearbook theory 
coupled with detailed suggestions for the 
preparation of material.” 


ALLNUTT, BENJAMIN W., ed., Springboard 
to Journalism: A Study Guide to News- 
paper Practices. New York: Columbia 
Scholastic Press Advertisers Association, 
1960. 88 pp. $3. 

Various school newspaper sponsors have 
outlined and submitted chapters for a 
guidebook to assist students in gathering 
material for, writing and editing their pa- 
pers. 

An Analytical Approach to Advertising 
Expenditure Strategy. New York: Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers, 155 
East 44th St., 1960. 127 pp. Apply. 
Designed to present a logical and prac- 

tical approach that will help advertising 

and corporate management determine the 
most profitable advertising expenditure un- 
der the economic and competitive condi- 
tions within which the company operates. 


Baritz, Loren, The Servants of Power: A 
History of the Use of Social Science in 
American Industry. Middletown, Conn.: 
Wesleyan University Press, 1960. 273 
pp. $4.50. 

The author explores the thesis that as 
business makes greater and greater use of 
the social sciences, the social scientist in 
turn become servants of industry. 


BELL, R. W., Be Sure You Agree. Lon- 
don: Allen & Unwin, 1960. 
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A practical analysis of language as an 
instrument of understanding in business, 
in making technical matters clear to lay- 
men, and so on. 


BETTELHEIM, BRUNO, The Informed Heart: 
Autonomy in a Mass Age. Glencoe, 
Ill.: Free Press, 1960. 309 pp. $5. 
Described by the publishers as “an an- 

swer to those who fear the loss of self in 

modern society.” 


CHESBRO, IDA, A Streamlined Study of Ad- 
vertising Copy. Minneapolis: Burgess, 
1959. $2.25. 

A small book which contains a surpris- 
ing amount of information on basic prin- 
ciples and techniques of advertising. Small 
format makes it a usable work tool. 


CONANT, ROGER, Mercer's Belles: The 
Journal of a Reporter. Ed. by Lena A. 
Deutsch. Seattle: University of Wash- 
ington Press, 1960. 190 pp. $4.75. 


Journal of a young reporter who, in 
1866, was assigned to cover the voyage of 
a group of women bound for Washington 
territory to teach school, marry, or do 
both. 


The Consumer and the New Business Cy- 
cle. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Foundation for 
Research on Human Behavior, P.O. Box 
11, 1960. 27 pp. $2. 


Report of a meeting held to discuss the 
findings of national sample surveys of 
consumers and the changing nature of the 
business cycle. 


DESCHIN, Jacos, Say It with Your Cam- 
era: An Approach to Creative Photog- 
raphy. Rev. ed. New York: Ziff-Davis, 
1960. 258 pp. $4.95. 

The author states that the new edition 
has been carefully revised and some new 
material added, and that with a few ex- 
ceptions, the original illustrations have 
been replaced and the total number ex- 
panded. 


Directory of Periodicals. New York: 
American Trade Press Clipping Bureau, 
15 East 26th St., 1961. 234 pp. $12. 
“This directory lists 6,837 periodicals 

which are read regularly by the American 

Trade Press Clipping Bureau as of August 

1, 1960. Of these periodicals, 6,362 are 

published in the United States, 424 are 

published in Canada, and 51 are published 
in foreign countries.”—Introduction. 
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Dressel, PAuL L. and MARGARET F. Lort- 
MER, Aftitudes of Liberal Arts Faculty 
Members toward Liberal and Profes- 
sional Education. New York: Published 
for the Institute of Higher Education by 
the Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1960. 55 
pp. $1.75. 

Seventh of a series of monographs deal- 
ing with liberal and professional education 
and their relationships. 


Durrus, R. L., The Tower of Jewels: 
Memories of San Francisco, New York: 
Norton, 1960. 250 pp. $3.95. 


Biography of Fremont Older, editor of 
the San Francisco Bulletin. 


ELLSworTH, RALPH E, and SARAH M. Har- 
ris, The American Right Wing. Ur- 
bana: University of Illinois, Graduate 
Library School, 1960. (Occasional Pa- 
pers Number 59) 50 pp. $1. 

An examination of right-wing writings, 
including a number of periodicals, among 
which are Human Events, Modern Age, 
National Review, U.S. News & World Re- 
port, The Freeman, American Mercury 
and others. 


GERNSHEIM, HELMUT and ALISON GERN- 
SHEIM, The Recording Eye: A Hundred 
Years of Great Events as Seen by the 
Camera 1839-1939. New York: Put- 
nam, 1960. 254 pp. $7.95. 


260 news photographs, with texts. 


HANAN, Mack, The Pacifiers. Boston: Lit- 
tle Brown, 1960. 306 pp. $5. 


. . a field guide to the six major sym- 
bols which summarize almost every aspect 
of our daily lives, and appear all around 
us. Every medium communicates them, 
but mostly they are spread by advertising. 
Yet advertising is not the initiator of 
these symbols. We are.”——Book jacket. 


Hewrrt, A. R., comp., Union List of 
Commonwealth Newspapers in London, 
Oxford and Cambridge. London: Ath- 
lone Press, 1960. 101 pp. $3.40. 

A list of newspapers from all parts of 
the British Commonwealth, available in 
London, Oxford and Cambridge libraries. 
Arrangement is alphabetical by country 
and territory, and subdivided by town and 
city. 
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How to Read and Understand Financial 
and Business News. New York: New 
York Times, Dept. B, 1960. 122 pp. 
$1. 

Prepared by the Financial and Business 

News Staff of the New York Times to help 

the layman read the financial news. 


Intam Commercial Television Data Book. 
London: Intam Limited, Romano 
House, 339-401 Strand, 1960. 272 pp. 
$4.35. 


An assortment of information on pro- 
grams, audience and other aspects of com- 
mercial TV in countries throughout the 
world, with the exception of the United 
States and Canada. Data is in tabular 
form. 


KapLaNn, Louis, comp., A Bibliography of 
American Autobiographies. Madison: 


University of Wisconsin Press, 1961. 

372 pp. $6. 

A listing, with annotations, of 6,377 
autobiographies of Americans, resulting 
from a 15-year search. An excellent sub- 
ject index provides access to names by 
occupation groups, geographic sections, 


etc. 


Magazine Circulation and Rate Trends 
1940-1959. New York: Association of 
National Advertisers, 155 East 44th St., 
1960. 188 pp. $15. 

A trend compilation of circulation data, 
rates and cost-per-thousand for 61 leading 
A.B.C.-audited consumer and farm publi- 
cations for the years 1940-59. 


MYERS, LAWRENCE, JrR., “Books and Ideas” 
—The Impact of an Educational Tele- 
vision Program on Its Audience. Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University, Radio 
and TV Center, 1959. Apply. 

The author investigates the effectiveness 
of a number of promotional techniques in 
securing an audience. 


Oscoop, CHARLES E. and KELLOGG V. 
Witson, Some Terms and Associated 
Measures for Talking about Human 
Communication, Urbana: University of 
Illinois, Institute of Communications, 
119 Gregory Hall, 1961. 48 pp. Apply. 


The authors have set up a possible lexi- 
con for talking about a variety of human 
communication situations and have asso- 
ciated a set of measurement operations 
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with these terms, derived for the most 
part from information theory. 


Principles for Television Advertising. 3d 
ed. London SW 7: Independent Tele- 
vision Authority, 14 Princess Gate, 
1960. Apply. 

A pamphlet giving the British code of 
ethics for television advertising. 


Printing Progress, a Mid-Century Report. 
Cincinnati: The International Associa- 
tion of Printing House Craftsmen, Inc., 
1959. 543 pp. $10. 

A survey to commemorate the 50th an- 
niversary of the International Association 
of Printing House Craftsmen. Contains ar- 
ticles by authorities on many aspects of 
the graphic arts. 


RICKARDS, MAURICE, Off-beat Photography. 
New York: Amphoto, 1960. 35 pp. 
$2.50. 

Thirty-five pictures—humorous, fantas- 
tic, trick or posed—illustrating how the 
camera can lie, distort, propagandize or 
amuse. 


Summary: Television Research Services. 
New York: Television Bureau of Ad- 
vertising, 444 Madison Avenue, 1960. 
Apply. 

A pamphlet, describing the various rat- 
ing services, including American Research 
Bureau, A. C. Nielsen, Pulse, Trendex 
and Videodex. 


TV Crime before Nine. Los Angeles: Na- 
tional Association for Better Radio and 
Television, 882 Victoria Ave., 1961. 
Apply. 

A 12-page pamphlet, subtitled “A sur- 
vey and a protest,” analyzing, channel by 
channel, TV crime and horror programs 
broadcast before 9 p.m. on Los Angeles 
stations for the week Nov. 12 through 
Nov. 18, 1960. 


Television and Education: A Bibliography. 
New York: Television Information Of- 
fice, 666 Fifth Avenue, 1960. 8 pp. 
Apply. 

Includes books, articles, pamphlets and 

a list of periodicals. 


Topuz, Hirzi, L’Information Internation- 
ale dans la Presse Turque. Paris: C.E. 
L.S.E., 3 Rue du Faubourg—Honoré 
(8), 1961. 
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A 103-page pamphlet, in French, giving 

a short history of the Turkish press from 

1795 to 1960, with special reference to 

the nature and scope of international news 

appearing in the Turkish press. Contains 

a bibliography. 

U.S. Dept. oF COMMERCE, BUREAU OF 
FOREIGN COMMERCE, A Directory of 
Foreign Advertising Agencies and Mar- 
keting Research Organizations. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 
1959. 135 pp. 45¢. 


Gives principal forms of advertising 
used and facilities available for marketing 
research in most areas of the world except 
the United States. 


U.S. Dept. oF HEALTH, EDUCATION AND 
WELFARE, Radio and Television: A Se- 
lected Bibliography. Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1960. 


An annotated bibliography, including 
materials reporting findings on research 
and experimentation, teaching with tele- 
vision, and production skills. 


U.S. House. COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
AND LABoR. SUBCOMMITTEE ON SPECIAL 
EDUCATION, Commission on Noxious 
Printed and Pictured Materials. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 
1960. 160 pp. 


Hearings on a bill to establish a com- 
mission on noxious printed and pictured 
materials. 


U.S. House. COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AF- 
FAIRS. SUBCOMMITTEE ON STATE DE- 
PARTMENT ORGANIZATION AND FOREIGN 
OPERATIONS, Review of United States 
Information Agency Operations. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 
1959. 206 pp. 


Hearings. 


U.S. House, COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS, Executive Branch Prac- 
tices in Withholding Information from 
Congressional Committees. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1960. 48 


Pp- 
Hearings. 

U.S. House. Post OFFICE AND CIVIL 
SERVICE COMMITTEE. SUBCOMMITTEE ON 


PosTAL OPERATIONS, Circulation of Ob- 
scene and ~ Pornographic Material. 
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Washington: Government Printing Of- 

fice, 1960. 60 pp. 

Hearings on the use of the mail for 
this purpose. 


U.S. House. Post OFFICE AND CIVIL 
SERVICE COMMITTEE, Temporary Sus- 
pension of Issues of Certain Publica- 
tions. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1960. 17 pp. 


Hearings on a bill to permit weekly 
publications to suspend publication for 
two issues a year without loss of second- 
class mail privileges. 


U.S. Post OrFice Dept., The Impact of 
Postal Rate Increases. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1960. 


An attempt to analyze the ability of 
patrons of the mail service to adapt their 
operations to rate increases and to ascer- 
tain the probable effect of such rate 
changes on the volume of mail. 


U.S. SENATE. COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND 
PuBLIC WELFARE, SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
EpucaTion, Providing for a National 
Academy of Culture. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1960. 23 
PP- 

Hearings on a bill to provide an acad- 
emy of culture. 


U.S. SENATE. COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE 
AND FoREIGN COMMERCE, Political Cam- 
paigns Broadcasting Act. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1960. 324 
Pp- 

Hearings. 


U.S. SENATE, COMMITTEE ON THE JuDI- 
ciaRY, Withholding of Information from 
the Public and the Press. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1960. 706 
PP- 

A survey of federal departments and 
agencies. 


Wer, Gupert H., The Legal Rules of 
the Road to Honest Advertising. New 
York: Association of Nutional Adver- 
tisers, Inc., 155 East +4th St. 1960. 
19 pp. 50¢. 


A guide book designed to increase the 
advertiser’s understanding of the underly- 
ing legal precepts of advertising. 
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Assisted by Chris Burns, Colorado; Wayne A. 
Danielson, North Carolina; Norris G. Davis, Texas; 
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Hachten, Wisconsin; J. Russell Heitman, Denver; 
John Hulteng, Oregon; C. Richard King, Texas; 
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Two major weekly magazines, Newsweek and Saturday Review, acquired new 
owners. Philip L. Graham, president of the Washington Post and Times Herald, 
paid a first installment on a total of $8,985,000 for Newsweek to the Vincent 
Astor Foundation. The Saturday Review entered into a “pooling-of-interests” 
transaction with the McCall Corporation. SR editor Norman Cousins emphasized 
that the terms “provide for autonomy and continuity of management, staff, and 
editorial policy.” 

In Portland, Oregon, Vol. 1, No. 1, of the Daily Reporter appeared on Feb. 11, 
with a circulation of more than 60,000. Born as a weekly strike newspaper months 
earlier, the Daily Reporter was organized by a company formed by 80 Portland 
area unions. 


The U.S. Supreme Court ruled in a unanimous decision that public relations 
techniques used by 24 eastern railroads and Carl Byoir & Associates did not vio- 
late the anti-trust laws, however unethical the techniques might have been. The 
high court set aside a lower court award of $652,000 in damages plus $200,000 
in legal fees against the railroads and Byoir. 


Another government agency, the FCC, informed KDWB in Minneapolis-St. 
Paul that it faced a $10,000 fine for alleged “willful or repeated” violations of its 
authorized night-time power and directional antenna patterns. The FCC acted 
under amendments to the Communication Act which became effective Sept. 19, 
1960. 


Articles listed are chosen from the standard trade and scholarly publications of journalism and 
communications and from “general” periodicals; from about 30 journals of political science, psychol- 
ogy and sociology; from about 50 legal periodicals; and from about 60 history journals. Abbreviations 
used in this issue include: Ad. Age, Advertising Age; Am. Ed., American Editor; ASNE Bul., Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors’ Bulletin; AV Com. Rev., Audio-Visual Communications Review; 
Bdcstg., Broadcasting; E&P, Editor & Publisher; J. Appl. Psych., Journal of Applied Psychology; JQ, 
Journalism Quarteriy; J. Soc. Psych., Journal of Social Psychology; M/S, Media/scope; NR, Nieman 
Reports; Nswk., Newsweek; PI, Printers’ Ink; POQ, Public Opinion Quarterly; PR Jrnl., Public Rela- 
tions Journal; Sat. Rev., Saturday Review. 
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Articles in American Magazines 


Advertising 

131. ANONYMOUS. Measuring a com- 
mercial’s impact. PI 274:5 pp53-6 Feb. 3. 
—Kenyon & Eckhardt shows why a broad- 
cast with a small total audience is often a 
better buy than a higher rated one. Atten- 
tion drop-off on commercials is also an- 
alyzed. 


132. —Motivational research is over- 
sold say 63% of Chicago researchers. Ad. 
Age 32:5 p64 Jan. 30.—A majority blame 
themselves for weak communications with 
management, but management draws its 
share of fire for inflexibility. 


133, —Shortwave—the world ad me- 
dium, PI 274:10 p55 Mar. 10.—Commer- 
cial shortwave radio in foreign languages 
gets U.S. admen’s attention as the volume 
of international advertising swells. 


134. BronowskI, J. The creative proc- 
ess. PI 274:2 p24 Jan. 13.—A British phi- 
losopher compares creativity in the age of 
action with that in the age of meditation. 

135. Dopce, SHERWooD, What “read- 
ership” studies really measure. M/S 5:2 
pp47-9 Feb.—The recognition method 
measures the ability of the advertisement 
to be memorably perceived, limited only 
by the medium’s ability to expose it. 

136. GREYSER, STEPHEN A. The case 
of the befuddled brewers. Harvard Busi- 
ness Review 39:2 p136-ff Mar.-April.—A 
real life case study (disguised) applying 
research to advertising theory in attempt- 
ing to create a distinguishing character for 
an ordinary regional brand of beer. 


137. GRUEN, WALTER. Preference for 
new products and its relationship to dif- 
ferent measures of conformity. J. Appl. 
Psych. 44:6 pp361-4 Dec.—Pairs of con- 
temporary products were presented for 
preference judging, but one item was 
given a recent date and one a date five 
years earlier; no preference was shown 
for the “newer products”; no relationship 
of preference for newer products to con- 
formity measures was found. 

138. KaTONA, GEORGE. Have consum- 
ers stopped wanting? PI 274:7 pp20-6 
Feb. 17.—Michigan researcher says that 
dire predictions for marketing in the ’60s 
are unfounded. Data show a high degree 
of consumer wants and a willingness to 
buy, even to incurring indebtedness. 

139. SCHWARTZ, EUGENE S. Advertising 
doomsday. Nation 192:11 pp235-7 March 
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18.—While seeking to influence national 
policy through advertisements, companies 
with military contracts at the same time 
extol the virtues of their particular weap- 
ons system, reveal glimpses of war their 
weapons are intended to prevent, extol the 
scientific prowess of the military-indus- 
trial complex, and attempt to recruit. 

140. Tucker, W. T. How much of 
corporate image is stereotype? Journal of 
Marketing 25:3 pp61-5 Jan.—Using se- 
mantic differential to measure corporate 
images shows that words do not evoke 
strong associations. 

141. Witatt, Norris. The hardy bill- 
board. Barron’s 41:11 p3 March 13.—In 
face of opposition, the billboard industry 
has scored impressive gains: the general 
public in Oregon voted 2-1 against a pro- 
posal for billboard control, and in 1959 
the industry enjoyed a volume of $203 
million. 


Audience Analysis 


142. SoRENSON, ROBERT. Media re- 
search can learn from psychological war- 
fare. M/S 5:3 p86 March.—The vari- 
ables of audience reaction to Radio Free 
Europe broadcasts by listeners in Iron 
Curtain countries are discussed by RFE 
researcher. 

See also Nos. 152, 154. 


Communication Theory: 
Process and Effects 


143. HARTMAN, FRANK R. Recognition 
learning under multiple channel presenta- 
tion and testing conditions. AV Com. 
Rev. 9:1 pp24-43 Jan.-Feb.—For recogni- 
tion of Anglo-Saxon names, print stimu- 
lus alone generally superior to audio 
alone; redundant combination of two was 
superior to either alone. Addition of vis- 
ual stimuli (faces) depressed recognition, 
post analysis noting there is non-redun- 
dancy (or interference) with audio and 
print stimuli. Some suggestion recognition 
was maximized when test materials were 
delivered in same modes as stimulus. 

144, KERRICK, JEAN S. and DANIEL A. 
McMiILtan III. The effects of instruc- 
tional set on the measurement of attitude 
change through communications. J. Soc. 
Psych. 53 pp113-20 1961.—Informing Ss 
that experiment is designed to change 
their attitudes depresses attitude change in 
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response to message and may induce 
“boomerang” changes. 

145. MicHon, J. A. An application of 
Osgood’s “semantic differential” technique. 
Acta Psychologica 17:5 pp377-91 1960.— 
Semantic differential study in Holland 
produces basic Osgood dimensions; mean- 
ings of set of newspaper crime stories ex- 
amined for various groups. 

146. Oscoop, CHaRLes E. The cross- 
cultural generality of visual-verbal synes- 
thetic tendencies. Behavioral Science 5:2 
pp146-69 April—Finds that visual-verbal 
synesthetic relationships characteristic of 
U.S. language/culture community are 
shared by people who speak other lan- 
guages in other cultures. 

147. Tocu, Hans H., et al. Effects of 
the cancer scare: the residue of news im- 
pact. JQ 38:1 pp25-34 Winter. 

148. TriANDIs, Harry C. Some deter- 
minants of interpersonal communication. 
Human Relations 13:3 pp279-87 Aug.— 
Subjects were given a decoding task in- 
volving identifying a semantic differential 
profile with the concept used to generate 
it. The closer the subject’s own profile for 
the concept was to that of the encoder, 
the better his ability to decode correctly. 

149. WriGHT, CHARLES R. Functional 
analysis and mass communication. POQ 
24:4 pp605-20 Winter—Manifest and la- 
tent functions and dysfunctions (for soci- 
ety, individuals, political elites and culture) 
are listed of the following mass communi- 
cated activities: surveillance (news), cor- 
relation (editorial selection, interpretation, 
and prescription), cultural transmission, 
and entertainment. 

See also No. 137. 


Communicator Analysis 

150. Jupp, RoBERT P. The newspaper 
reporter in a suburban city. JQ 38:1 pp 
35-42 Winter. 

151. Kerrick, JEAN S. and Pup F. 
GRIFFIN. Advantages and disadvantages 
of weekly newspaper work. JQ 38:1 pp 
79-81 Winter. 


Community Journalism 


152. EDELSTEIN, ALEX S. and OTTo N. 
LarsEN. The weekly press’ contribution to 
a sense of urban community. JQ 37:4 p 
489 Autumn.—The authors produce new 
evidence of the neighborhood paper’s 
function as a “catalyst” which helps inte- 
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grate individuals and groups into the 
community. 

153. Hayes, CHARLES E. and WILLIAM 
L. Dutaney. Chicago area weeklies re- 
port in depth. Quill 49:3 p8 March.— 
Paddock Publications try new approach to 
suburban journalism: exhaustive treat- 
ment of significant affairs. 

154. Larsen, Otro N. and ALex S. 
EDELSTEIN. Communication, consensus 
and the community involvement of urban 
husbands and wives. Acta Sociologica 5:1 
pp15-30 1960.—Field data show strong 
and consistent relationships between com- 
munity identification and involvement in- 
dices and exposure to a metropolitan 
neighborhood weekly newspaper. 

155. PETERSON, WitBuR. Loss in coun- 
try weekly newspapers heavy in 1950s. 
JQ 38:1 pp15-24 Winter. 

156. SHAW, RoBerRT. “Back room” 
conferences favored over “hell-fire’ edi- 
torials by many successful small town 
publishers. American Press 79:2 p9 Dec. 
—Study in state of Washington indicates 
principles of big dailies shouldn’t apply to 
weeklies; difference stems from intimate, 
personal relationship existing between 
country editor and his readers. 

157. SuHipTon, Grover E. You bet I’m 
chicken. Grassroots Ed. 2:1 p7 Jan.— 
Illinois editor says his editorial judgment 
has boiled down to the matter of commu- 
nity welfare rather than the public’s nosi- 
ness when it comes to “delicate news.” 

158. WARING, Houston, The education 
of a weekly editor. Grassroots Ed. 2:1 
p15 Jan.—Colorado editor says a com- 
munity journalist must be prepared to 
publish only news with a local angle and 
create an editorial page that embraces the 
world. 

See also Nos. 150, 151. 


Courts and Law of the Press 


159. ANoNyMOouUS, ASNE supports ap- 
peal from film censor ruling; but techni- 
cality bars its brief from acceptance in 
Supreme Court. E&P 94:9 pill March 4. 
—The ASNE’s friend-of-the-court brief 
was filed in a case involving prior censor- 
ship of movies. 

160. —Court upholds FTC order re- 
quiring advertiser of baldness cure to indi- 
cate product is ineffective in most cases. 
Col. LR 60:8 pp1184-7 Dec.—Court as- 
serts that when advertisers mislead through 
a failure to reveal facts which are mate- 
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rial in the light of the representations 
made therein, the ordering of such dis- 
closures of derogatory information will be 
enforced. 


161. —ZITU’s ‘closed shop’ demand 
reaches Supreme Court test. E&P 94:7 


p9 Feb. 19.—For the first time since the 
Taft-Hartley Law was passed, ITU’s gen- 
eral laws are to be tested against the ban 
on closed shop contracts. Two separate 
cases are before the Supreme Court. 


162. —Ordinance requiring that source 
of all handbills be identified held uncon- 
stitutional. Col. LR 60:8 pp1173-9 Dec. 
—Decision that municipal ordinance re- 
quiring identification on all handbills was 
unconstitutional casts doubt on validity of 
state and federal statutes requiring identi- 
fication of political campaign material, It 
also raises questions concerning laws that 
control inoffensive material along with of- 
fensive material. 


163. —Supreme court exonerates PR as 
agent for lobbying; railroads and Byoir 
win case; anti-trust law not violated. E&P 
94:8 pll Feb. 25.—Suit charged that 24 
railroads and the PR firm had violated 
anti-trust laws with their campaigns 
against trucking. 

164. Burcu, A. T. An editor looks at 
judicial selection. J. Am. Jud. Soc, 44:7 
p142 Dec.—Newspapers in Cook County 
have an impossible task in tryirg to be 
informed on the qualifications of more 
than 100 judges who must be elected there. 


165. KRAMER, Victor H. Neale: the 
antitrust laws of the United States of 
America, Yale LJ 70:4 p689 March.— 
Reviewer finds British writer has pro- 
duced a “masterfully-condensed, yet read- 
able . . .” work on antitrust, and agrees 
with Neale that “too often the antitrust 
enforcement agencies have ‘won a lawsuit 


,” 


and lost a cause’. 


166. McCrure, RoBert C. and Wi- 
LIAM B. LOCKHART. Censorship of ob- 
scenity; the developing constitutional 
standards. Minn. LR 45:1 pp5-121 Nov. 
—Supreme Court in last three years has 
made substantial progress in developing 
constitutional standards governing censor- 
ship of obscenity. Important safeguards 
have been set up to protect works of aes- 
thetic or other social value. But the “core 
problem” remains: “how to draw the line 
between constitutionally protected mate- 
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rial dealing with sex and material prop- 
erly censorable as ‘obscene’.” See also: 
Ci-Marshall LR 10:1 p123 and Har. LR 
74:4 p779. 


167. Wiccins, J. R. The Alabama ac- 
tions against the Times. ASNE Bul. No. 
438 p9 Jan. 1—The Washington Post's 
editor discusses an attempt to extend a 
newspaper’s libel responsibility to all 
states where the news is covered, in addi- 
tion to the state in which the news is 
published. 

See also No. 189. 


Criticism and Defense of the Press 

168. ANONyMous. Chicago’s profs rap 
papers for election fraud stories. E&P 
94:7 pll Feb. 18.—Three University of 
Chicago professors charge that Chicago 
newspapers overplayed Republican com- 
plaints of election frauds last fall, “con- 
verting allegations into facts” to make 
headlines. The editors reject the charges. 


169. —Crime reporting still back in the 
jazz age. E&P 94:12 p15 March 25.— 
Louisville Times editor Norman Isaacs 
charges that newspapers pay attention 
only to the surface aspects of crime and 
miss the real stories (cost of law enforce- 
ment, causes of crime). 


170. Gray, GorDon. Responsibilities 
of ownership. NR 15:1 pp15-18 Jan.—A 
Winston-Salem publisher proposes that 
the press establish a national commission 
on the press to help newsmen develop a 
common conscience. 


171. HAMNER, NoRMAN E. Science 
groups survey newspaper coverage, Quill 
49:3 p17 March.—A survey of 24 scien- 
tific, engineering and technical societies 
indicates that members think newspapers 
do a “better than average” job of covering 
scientific and technical news. Many com- 
plaints remain, however. 

172. McG, Ratpx. The values of 
an editor, NR 15:1 pp3-7 Jan.—Text of 
Lovejoy lecture at Colby College. The 
Atlanta Constitution editor asks “where 
have the media of information failed?” 
that the public should be so little inter- 
ested in the issues and values of our era. 

173. SOROKIN, PiTiRIM A., et al. Sex 
morality today . . . and the role of the 
press. ASNE Bul. No. 439 pl Feb.—Re- 
print of a Christianity Today article by 
Harvard Professor Sorokin, who contends 
that sex morality today “is notably looser 
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than in the preceding centuries of Ameri- 
can history” and places some of the 
blame on mass communications media. 
(See also ASNE Bul. No. 440 pl March 
for follow-up comment by nine editors.) 


174, TEBBEL, JoHN. How to review a 
best seller. Sat. Rev. pp39-40 Jan. 14.— 
A study of 245 reviews of The Waste 
Makers shows a lack of initiative and un- 
abashed plagiarism of jacket copy. 

175. VAMIS, JOHN. Newspaper inter- 
ference in judicial proceedings. C1- Mar- 
shall LR 10:1 pp59-69 Jan.—There is a 
need for higher standards of ethics and 
greater self-restraint in the profession of 
journalism, and also a need for greater 
emphasis on individual rights. A provision 
is needed for damages from the press 
when it unlawfully invades rights. 


Editorial Policy and Methods 


176. Scripps, CHARLES E. Research is 
a help not a substitute for good editing. 
Am. Ed. 4:4 pp7-17 Jan—The board 
chairman of Scripps-Howard makes a 
thoughtful argument (with specific sugges- 
tions) for more and better editorial re- 
search to help papers improve their writ- 
ing style, typographical presentation, space 
allocation and editorial flexibility. 

See also Nos. 164, 168. 


Education for Journalism 


177. HoLpeNn, W. SpraGue. News-work 
experience of profs. E&P 94:12 pill 
Mar. 25.—Report of a survey of 442 AEJ 
members. Among the findings: at least 
five years’ experience in their special fields 
ranged from 91% for deans, directors 
and full professors to 50% for instructors. 

178. PaLMeR, Jim F,. ‘Programmed’ 
teaching of journalism. Journalism Edu- 
cator 15:4 ppl17-ff Fall—The use of 
teaching procedures based on techniques 
created for use with electronics devices is 
described. Author believes it highly appli- 
cable to journalism education. 


Foreign Press and International 
Communication 


179. ANONYMOUS. Mirror takes over 
Odhams; British press study to begin. 
E&P 94:9 p9 Mar. 4.—In the wake of a 
massive, $280 million merger, the British 
Prime Minister appoints a Royal Com- 
mission to investigate the ownership of 
the nation’s newspapers. 
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180. —Redemption’s end. Time 77:5 
p45 Jan, 27.—President Kwame Nkrumah 
of Ghana told the Ghanian Times and the 
Evening News to pay their own way or 
perish. Ghanians already had turned their 
support to the unsubsidized Daily Graphic. 


181. —When Ivan watches. Nswk. 57: 
10 p98 March 6.—Television sets in Rus- 
sia number 4 million. The 94 stations are 
run by the State Radio and Television 
Committee, supported by government 
funds and an annual fee from set owners. 


182. GasPARD, ARMAND. The problem 
of freedom of the press in Formosa. NR 
15:1 pp44-8 Jan—Among the findings of 
this report of an inquiry for the Inter- 
national Press Institute: a restrictive press 
law gives the government power to sus- 
pend newspapers for a variety of reasons; 
secret control bodies in various arms of 
the government issue “directives and 
warnings” regularly to the press. 


183. GREENBERG, BRADLEY S. Addi- 
tional data on variables related to press 
freedom. JQ 38:1 pp76-8 Winter. 

184, SARKAR, CHANCHAL. New dimen- 
sions of the Indian press. NR 15:1 pp25- 
7 Jan.—India’s press (350 dailies, with 
circulation of 3.6 million) is “still strug- 
gling to be born,” according to a visiting 
Indian newsman. Potential readership, 
even considering India’s low literacy rate, 
is somewhere between 40 and 126 million. 


185. STANLEY, Diane. The press in 
Chile; the rectification law. NR 15:1 
pp27-32 Jan.—Chilean newsmen must con- 
tend with news sources who keep them at 
arm’s length and with a law that allows 
anyone (including the government) who 
has been “misrepresented” in a story to 
answer and rectify the story within the 
columns of the offending newspaper. 


Government and Press 

186. BRYAN, CARTER R. Economic in- 
tervention; prelude to press control. JQ 
38:1 pp67-75 Winter. 

187. MANNING, ROBERT. The man who 
comes to dinner. Sat. Rev. 44:10 pp87-8 
March 11.—John F. Kennedy is bent on 
exploiting every resource, including pleas- 
ant, personalized relations with the press, 
to ‘promote his administration and his 
policy. 

188. PauLt, James C. N. The post of- 
fice and non-mailability of obscenity. 
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UCLA LR 8:1 pp44-68 Jan.—Study of 
legislative history leads author to doubt 
that Congress actually meant to give the 
post office power to censor by refusing 
use of the mails or by removing matter 
from the mails. Instead, author finds that 
basic purpose of Congress was “to pro- 
vide criminal sanctions for the dissemina- 
tion of obscenity via the mails.” 


See also Nos. 179, 222, 223, 228-9. 


History and Biography 
189. HARTMANN, JOHN E. The Minne- 
sota gag law and the fourteenth amend- 
ment. Minn. History 37:4 pp161-73 Dec. 
—tThe story of the events leading to and 
following Near v. Minnesota is told, with 
emphasis on the application of the U.S. 
Constitution against states’ infringement 
of individual liberties. 
190. Havas, JoHN M. Commerce and 
Calvinism: The Journal of Commerce, 
1827-65. JQ 38:1 pp84-6 Winter. 


191. Kino, C. RicHarD. Horace Gree- 
ley in Texas, S.W. Historical Quarterly 
64:3 pp333-41 Jan. 


192. KNIGHT, OLIVER. Reporting a gold 


rush. JQ 38:1 pp43-51 Winter. 


193. —A revised check list of Indian 
war correspondents, 1866-91. JQ 38:1 pp 
81-2 Winter. 


194. Lyon, WiLL1AM H. Joseph Char- 
less, father of Missouri journalism. Bul- 
letin of Mo. Historical Society 17:2 pp 
133-45 Jan. 

195, MARBUT, FREDERICK B. Congress 
and the standing committee of correspond- 
ents. JQ 38:1 pp52-8 Winter. 

196. MAXWELL, RoBerT S. A note on 
the muckrakers. Mid-America 43:1 pp55- 
60 Jan—A libel case of 1908 against 
McClure’s and Ray Stannard Baker, ig- 
nored by historians, cost the defendants 
between $20,000 and $40,000 and perhaps 
hastened the end of muckraking. “The ef- 
fects were devastating on McClure’s Mag- 
azine.” 

197, PICKETT, CALDER M. Mark Twain 
as journalist and literary man: a contrast. 
JQ 38:1 pp59-66 Winter. 

198. YouNnG, CYNTHIA Boyes, WWJ— 
pioneer in broadcasting. Mich. History 
44:4 pp411-33 Dec.—Early years of the 
Detroit News radio station. 

See also No. 203. 
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Industrial Journalism 
199. Cross, WiLBuR. New horizons for 
business journalism. Sat. Rev. p38 Jan. 
14.—Today company publications are tak- 
ing a firmer stand editorially as a result 
of more aggressive editorial leadership. 


Magazines 


200. ANONYMOUS. Newsweek’s news. 
Time 77:12 p67 March 17.—Osborn El- 
liott was named editor of Newsweek after 
Philip L. Graham, president of the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald, wrote a $2 
million check as “an earnest of his intent 
to pay $8,985,000 for the block of stock” 
in the magazine. 

201. Cousins, NorRMAN. Diary of a 
change. Sat. Rev. 44:7 pp28-9 Feb. 18.— 
Saturday Review, with a net paid circula- 
tion exceeding 250,000, has entered a 
“pooling-of-interests” transaction with the 
McCall Corporation. 

See also No. 206. 


Newspaper Management and 
Production 


202. ANonyMous. Portland rolls out 
Vol. 1, No. 1. Guild Reporter 28:5 pl 
Feb. 24.—Organized by a company formed 
by 80 unions in the Portland area, the 
Portland Daily Reporter begins publishing 
with a circulation of more than 60,000. 
A planned stock issue of $1% million was 
about 30% sold ($350,000) between No- 
vember and mid-February. (See also E&P 
94:8 p13 Feb. 25.) 

203. BaLLieTT, GENE. Newsday’s first 
two decades. Quill 49:1 p12 Jan.—How 
Newsday outlived the pessimists on “guts 
and integrity, loyalty and brains.” 

204. NIXON, RAYMOND B. and JEAN 
Warp. Trends in newspaper ownership 
and inter-media competition. JQ 38:1 pp 
3-14 Winter. 


See also Nos. 155, 200. 


Personnel and Labor Relations 


205. ANONYMOUS. Press unions push 
‘job protection bill’ E&P 94:3 p52 Jan. 
21.—Union lobbyists are behind “anti- 
scab” measures in 30 states where legis- 
latures are now meeting. 

206. Lenpt, Dave L. How beginners 
fare on newspapers versus magazines. 
Quill 49:1 pill Jan—Report of a 1959 
survey by a journalism school graduate 
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of 1960. Some charts, not many figures. 
Sample conclusions: magazines and house 
organs offer higher starting salaries than 
newspapers but hire fewer J-grads. 

See also Nos. 151, 161. 


Pictorial Journalism 


207. TANNENBAUM, Percy H. and 
James A. Fospicx. The effect of lighting 
angle on the judgment of photographed 
subjects. AV Com. Rev. 8:6 pp253-62 
Nov.-Dec.—Experimental test of varia- 
tions in lighting angle supports profes- 
sional practice of using 45° to produce 
“better” appearance of subjects, does not 
fully confirm that lighting from below 
produces negative connotations, and gives 
some indication that lighting angle needs 
to be adjusted to individual subjects. 


Public Opinion and Propaganda 

208. ALMOND, GABRIEL A. Public opin- 
ion and the development of space technol- 
ogy. POQ 24:4 pp553-72 Winter.—Pre- 
and post-Sputnik domestic and foreign 
polls are quoted to show Soviet satellite 
superiority represented a significant pub- 
lic opinion victory for the USSR. 

209. ANonyMous. Red slant reaches 
10 million U.S. readers. Nation’s Business 
49:3 pp36-7 March.—In 1959 a total of 
380,000 packages containing approximate- 
ly 580,000 items of Communist propa- 
ganda was sent to students, schools, and 
colleges in the United States. The volume 
is up 40% a year. 

210. Mayers, Henry. U.S. propaganda 
needs a ‘New Frontier,’ Soviet challenge 
calls for more aggressive counter-strategy. 
Ad. Age 32:12 p83 March 20.—An an- 
alysis of USIA propaganda efforts, and 
those of the Soviet bloc. Specific methods 
and objectives are appraised and com- 
pared. 

211. MICHAEL, DoNALD N. The begin- 
ning of the space age and American pub- 
lic opinion. POQ 24:4 pp573-82 Winter. 
—Post-Sputnik opinion polls in the United 
States “did not indicate unanimous psycho- 
logical shock or national loin girding, as 
the press\ and many issue makers have 
insisted.” 

212. SWINEHART, JAMES W. and JACK 
M. McLgeop. News about science: chan- 
nels, audiences, and effects. POQ 24:4 
pp583-9 Winter—A before-after satellite 
study concludes that the public can be 
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made aware of an important scientific 
event rapidly, but that the event may not 
be interpreted “in a scientific frame of 
reference.” 

See also Nos. 142, 214. 


Public Relations 


213. FANNING, Opom. Planning and 
candor—key words in an emergency. PR 
Jrnl. 17:3 p23 March.—A plea for spe- 
cific PR plans for emergency situations, 
along with case citations showing need 
for further PR training of top manage- 
ment to avoid ruptures in press relations. 


214. Jones, HucH W. This dilemma 
has lots of horns. PR Jrnl. 17:3 ppi0-14 
March.—How to educate about radiation 
and protection from it. Radiologists take 
lead to inform fellow physicians and fear- 
ful patients, Need for promoting continu- 
ing awareness is cited as similar to sterile 
surgical conditions. 

215. MarsToNn, JoHN, Public relations 
in Europe today. PR Srl. 17:3 p14 Feb. 
—The uneven growth of PR practitioners 
and associations in Europe is traced. Au- 
thor suggests procedures for utilizing Eu- 
ropean practitioners in export programs 
of U.S. clients. 

216. REPPLIER, THEODORE S. The pri- 
vate voice of the public conscience. PR 
Jrnl. 17:2 p4 Feb.—The 18-year span of 
service by the Advertising Council is re- 
viewed, along with the results of some 
campaigns. Advertising needs for the fu- 
ture are examined in a U.S. variously la- 
beled as the era of “the goof-off . . . of 
the half-done job . . . of shoddy.” 

217. RoBINSON, EpwarD J. Research 
in public relations. PR Jrnl, 17:1 pp19- 
21 Jan.—Most previous PR research is 
product-oriented opinion-attitude studies. 
Writer calls for more research into how 
to get people to react after receiving com- 
munications, and urges practitioners to 
support university research programs to 
develop improved methodology. 

218. STEPHENSON, HowarpD. For men 
on the way up. PR Srl. 17:2 pli Feb.— 
An experimental lab program in PR for 
the business-management student who will 
be involved in PR decisions. 


See also No. 163. 


Radio and Television 


219. ADKINS, GALE R. Problems in re- 
search in educational broadcasting. NAEB 
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Journal pp29-36 Nov.-Dec.—The first 
problem, author says, is lack of financial 
support. 

220. ANONYMOUS. A dramatic spurt in 
FM development. Bdcstg. 60:8 p78 Feb. 
20.—FM gains in listenership and number 
of stations, but lags in advertising reve- 
nues and market research. 

221. —Enlightenment gains on enter- 
tainment. Bdcstg. 60:13 p64 March 27.— 
Local stations find viewership and spon- 
sorship for public service programs un- 
der “Doerfer Plan” small but enthusiastic. 

222. -—FCC throws the book at 
KDWB. Bdcstg. 60:13 p46 March 27.— 
FCC tests newly acquired right to fine 
broadcasters. Station faces $10,000 pen- 
alty. 

223. —J.F.K. & the conference. Time 
77:13 p44 March 24.—Critics fear news 
conferences have lost original values. Re- 
porters are dissatisfied. Live television 
turns sessions into shows. 

224. —Kennedy, Minow see eye to eye. 
Bdestg. 60:8 pl12 Feb. 20.—New FCC 
chairman and the President agree FCC 
should concern itself with program con- 
tent and compare promise with perform- 
ance at license renewal time. 

225. —-NAB puts teeth in its radio 
code. Sponsor 15:3 p30 Jan. 16.—Appli- 
cations of code extended. Monitoring sys- 
tem pr . 

226. —Now beginning: pay TV’s de- 
cisive test. Bdcstg. 60:5 p23 Jan. 30.— 
Authorization of Zenith scrambled broad- 
cast system in Hartford triggers Telemeter 
and TelePrompTer to announce expansion 
plans for wired systems. Telemeter says 
money-losing Etobicoke experiment would 
be profitable on a larger scale. 

227. —They want culture but won't 
watch it. Bdcstg. 60:10 p46 March 6.— 
Milwaukee, Duluth-Superior survey indi- 
cates audience asks for public service ma- 
terial but watches entertainment shows. 

228. —A threat in FCC’s new program 
forms? Bdcstg. 60:9 p46 Feb. 27.—Im- 
plicit in the revised FCC program report- 
ing form is a closer scrutiny of public 
service of the broadcaster. 

229. BECKER, SAMUEL L. Presidential 
power: the influence of broadcasting. 
Quarterly Journal of Speech 47:1 pp10-18 
Feb.—Last 40 years has seen increasingly 
professional use of radio and television by 
President. Shift in balance of power from 
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Congress to President may be attributed 
in part to President’s use of media to in- 
fluence public opinion. 

230. Currie, Rospert C., Jr. Special 
purpose television. J. Bdcstg. 5:1 pp17- 
22 Winter—Education WQED (VHF) 
and WQEX (UHF) are the only two sta- 
tions in a single community under the 
same ownership. WQED supplies class- 
room and general educational programs. 
WQEX broadcasts to special interest 
groups and pre-tests experimental pro- 
grams. 

231. HirscH, KENNETH WILLIAM. TV 
program selection as a function of pres- 
tige. AV Com. Rev. 8:6 pp284-5 Nov.- 
Dec.—High school students given a choice 
between cultural and entertainment pro- 
gramming on TV, chose entertainment 
for viewing with close friend, cultural for 
viewing with foreign exchange student. 


232. KANNER, JOSEPH H. and ALviIN J. 
ROSENSTEIN. Television in Army training: 
color vs. black and white. -AV Com. 
Rev. 8:6 pp243-52 Nov.-Dec.—Color TV 
—despite selection of color relevant test 
items—produces no more learning than 
black and white. 

233. ROSENSTEIN, ALVIN J. and JosEPH 
H. KANNER. Television in Army training: 
color vs. black and white (Part II). AV 
Com. Rev. 9:1 pp44-9 Jan.-Feb.—Con- 
tinuation of above study. 


234. Wuire, E. B. Letter from the 
east. New Yorker 36:42 pp233-48 Dec. 
3.—The television industry should realize 
that access to a customer’s eyes and ears 
involves a greater responsibility than the 
print media’s command of the eye. Writer 
objects that television has pushed almost 
every celebrated performer into the role 
of pitchman, making salesmen of report- 
ers, children and clowns. 


See also Nos. 131, 133, 142, 181, 198. 
Research Methods 


235. CarTER, Roy E., Jr. Communica- 
tions research and the social sciences. 
American Behav. Scientist 4:4 pp8-13 
Dec.—Communications researchers often 
have much in common with other social 
scientists: e.g., studies of long-range ef- 
fects and of the communicator. Although 
multidisciplinary team research may have 
drawbacks, interdisciplinary research is 
worth seeking. 
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236. GUTHRIE, GEORGE M., ef al. 
Preferences and differences in preference 
for political candidates. J. Soc. Psych. 53: 
1 pp25-32 Feb.—Measuring political pref- 
erences with a “higher ordered metric 
measurement” increased accuracy of 
measurement and “could possibly lead to 
better prediction” of voting. 

237. Haskins, Jack B. A simple tech- 
nique for describing time trends. JQ 38:1 
pp83-4 Winter. 

238. HOWELL, WILLIAM C. and COoN- 
RAD L. KraFT. The judgment of size, 
contrast, and sharpness of letter forms. 
J. Exper. Psych. 61:1 pp30-39 1961.— 
Equal-interval scales demonstrated for 
judgments of letter size, sharpness and 
contrast, but zero point appears to de- 
pend upon judgmental base or modulus 
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239. KERRICK, JEAN S. and DANIEL A. 
McMILLAN III. The effects of instruction- 
al set on the measurement of attitude 
change through communications. J. Soc. 
Psych. 53:1 pp113-20 Feb.—In an aitti- 
tude change experiment, naive or “de- 
ceived” subjects showed change whereas 
realistically informed subjects did not. 

240. WELLS, WILLIAM D. and GEoRGI- 
ANNA SMITH. Four semantic rating scales 
compared. J, Appl. Psych. 44:6 pp393-7 
Dec.—The authors suggest that semantic 
differential-type scales work better in 
opinion research if they have verbal cues 
under each scale position (extremely, very, 
slightly, etc.) and if all concepts to be 
compared are rated on single scales (re- 
spondent rates all concepts good-bad be- 
fore moving to next adjective-pair). 


for size and sharpness. See also No. 135. 





“But to return to the two approaches to that popular indoor sport known 
as what-should-be-done-about-television. There is, as we have noted, the 
negative approach with its overtones of external control of content—censor- 
ship; and there is the constructive approach of encouraging the good in 
order to stimulate achievement of the better. 

“While adherents of these contrasting approaches differ sharply on the 
means they would employ, they share a common determination to use the 
television medium to serve our entire society. In sharing this determination, 
each recognizes, | would hope, that the threshold requirement in serving a 
total society, is to engage the attention of a total society. 

“In this respect, the ambitions of those in broadcasting and those who 
would wish to use broadcasting for the betterment of our society are 
identical. Broadcasters, in the interest of economic viability, must program 
so that sets in 46 million television homes are kept in repair and in use. 

“The socially concerned have a parallel requirement. The audience must 
be kept in being so that its interests may be enlarged and its tastes 
broadened. 

“Having said this, I suspect that I will be accused of advocating mass 
audience programs exclusively—of failing to recognize the pluralism of 
our society. I submit that such an accusation is based in error. 

“Television contains considerable programming designed for other than 
maximum audiences. Much of this programming is supported by the 
broadcasters—as sustaining programs. Increasingly, it is being supported 
by advertisers who sponsor such programs. 

“Perhaps there isn’t enough. How much special-interest programming 
there should be is not an easy problem to solve. But, I urge you to remem- 
ber that television was able to attract six million people to Walter Lippmann 
chiefly because 40 million viewers watch “Gunsmoke” week after week. 
It can attract five million to a performance of Don Giovanni because seven 
or eight times that number come to it regularly for Perry Como.”—LovulIs 
HausMaN, director, Television Information Office, speaking to American 
Council for Better Broadcasts at Ohio State University, April 1961. 








A Selected Bibliography 
From Foreign Journals 


January, February and March 1961 


Edited by L. JOHN MARTIN 


Assisted by Marvin Alisky, Arizona State 
(Latin America); K. E. Eapen, Nagpur (In- 
dia); Hugh Elliot, Sydney (Australia Walter 
Hollstein, Muenster (Germany); Mark Hop- 
kins, Milwaukee (Soviet Union); Mieczyslaw 
Kafel, Warsaw (East Europe); Mataichi Kido 
and Akira Tsujimura, Tokyo (Japan); Edwin B. 
Parker, Illinois (Canada). 








3% MAJOR NEWS EVENT OF THE QUARTER IN FOREIGN JOURNALISM WAS THE 
takeover in Britain of Odhams Press by the Daily Mirror Group. The sale fol- 
lowed a five-week struggle with Roy Thomson of Canada, who had been trying 
to buy Odhams, which publishes the Daily Herald, Labor’s voice, the Sunday 
paper The People and about 150 periodicals and annuals. In connection with the 
sale, Prime Minister Harold Macmillan on March 1 appointed a five-man Royal 
Commission under the chairmanship of attorney Lord Shawcross to investigate 
the ownership, production and financial structure of the British newspaper busi- 
ness. In the Caribbean, Roy Thomson announced his purchase of the Trinidad 
Publishing Company, which publishes the Trinidad Guardian, the Evening News 
and the Sunday Guardian. 


In Moscow, the Soviet government abolished prior censorship on outgoing news 
dispatches on March 23. Correspondents were warned, however, that they would 
be held responsible for the transmission of “incorrect” reports. Also in the USSR, 
the Union of Journalists and two or three other writers’ unions organized a new 
press agency called Novosti. In contrast to TASS, it is seemingly unofficial and 
its aims are the “wide dissemination abroad of truthful information about the 
Soviet Union and informing the Soviet public of the life of the peoples of other 
countries.” 


A UNESCO-sponsored meeting in Latin America attracted news media experts 
from 22 countries plus observers to Santiago, Chile, in March. The development 
of news agencies and the working conditions of newsmen headed the list of topics 
discussed. Also in March, the directors of the Inter-American Press Association 
met in Mexico. They condemned Castro for his “betrayal of the continent.” A 
Central Asian seminar was held by IPI in Lahore in February. 


Under auspices of IPI, 12 Greek and Turkish editors met on the island of 
Rhodes March 11 and 12 and agreed on plans for improving the flow of news 
between their two countries. The United States and Belgium signed a treaty in 
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February including a clause to guarantee the right to gather and transmit news in 
and from the signatory states. 


Publications cited include: A, Die Anzeige (Reutlingen); CBC, CBC Report (Nagoya); CC, Cana- 
dian Communications (Ottawa); CirP, Circulation of the Press (Moscow); FP, Die Freie Publizist 
(Viersen); FR, Fernseh-Rundschau (Hamburg); G, Gazette (Leiden); IPI, IPI Report (Zurich); JFF, 
Jugend-Film-Fernsehen (Munich); MA, Der Markenartikel (Munich); NR, Newspaper Research (Shin- 
bun Kenkyu) (Tokyo); P. Publizistik ‘Bremen); Pr, Pravda (Moscow); S, Der Spiegel (Hamburg); 
SovP, Sovetskaya Pechat (Moscow); VP, Verlags-Praxis (Darmstadt); VU, Vida Universitaria (Mon- 
terrey, Mexico); WW, Wirtschaft und Werbung (Essen); ZJ, Zeitschrift fuer Journalistik (Leipzig); 


ZMM, Zeitschrift fuer Markt- und Mei 





schriften-Verlag (Bad Godesberg). 


Advertising 

BoDAMER, JOACHIM. Der umworbene 
Mensch in der Ueberflussgesellschaft. A 
37:3 pp8-13 Feb. 1.—An equilibrium is 
urged between advertising production and 
consumption. 

Jonas, Heinz. Jahresspiegel der Wer- 
bung. WW 15:1 pp8-19 Jan. 1.—An ac- 
count of German advertising in 1960; a 
brief summary of aims, the national status 
and international problems. 


Koszyk, Kurt. Die Anzeige als Propa- 
gandamittel. G 6:4 pp387-396 n.d.— 
Study of the political advertising successes 
of the Waage, a West German organiza- 
tion for the promotion of social justice. 

WILHELM, HERBERT. Werbung im Ur- 
teil der Oeffentlichkeit. MA 23:3 pp97- 
103 March.—Relations between public 
opinion and the political economy. 

Audience Analysis 

AnonyMous, The Tohoku peasants and 
mass communication. NR 1961:2 pp13- 
20 Feb.—In a study of peasants in the 
Tohoku (northeast) district of Japan it 
was found that their exposure to the mass 
media is greater than had been expected 
in this most backward district of Japan. 


KAUSCHE, KARLHEINZ. Leserforschung 
der Tagespresse in Deutschland. ZMM 
4:1 pp861-864 Jan.—Short history of 
readership research in Germany and an 
analysis of readership in 1958. Also in- 
cludes an estimate of the trend in German 
audience research. 


Weiss, Icnazio. The distribution of ad- 
vertising media in Italy. G 6:4 pp357- 
363 n.d.—Among the 40% of adults who 
read daily newspapers in Italy, readership 
is highest among the 35-44-year-olds, the 
upper income-levels, in the larger towns, 
among the free professions and civil ser- 
vants. Farmers, agricultural laborers and 
home workers read newspapers least. 


forschung (Tuebingen); ZV, Zeitungs-Verlag und Zeit- 


Communication Theory: 
Process and Effects 


HERRMANN, E. M. Grundzuege der 
marxistisch-leninistischen Pressetheorie II. 
P 6:1 pp41-51 Jan.-Feb.—Description and 
explanation of the theory of the press in 
Marxist-Leninist doctrine (Part II). 


NOELLE, ELISABETH. Die Wirkung der 
Massenmedien. Bericht ueber den Stand 
der empirischen Studien. P 5:6 pp532- 
543 Nov.-Dec.—Function and effects of 
mass media in state and society. 


PraKKE, H. J. Die Soziusfunktion der 
Presse. P 5:6 pp556-560 Nov.-Dec.— 
Analysis of the social function of the 
press; the press as partner and friend. 


Content Analysis 


DEB VOLDER, URBAIN. Les pays com- 
munistes dans la presse occidentale. L’em- 
eute de Nowa Huta dans 25 journaux 
democratique. P 5:6 pp341-351 Nov.- 
Dec.—How Communist countries are por- 
trayed in the West European press. 

GERBNER, GEORGE and Percy H. TAN- 
NENBAUM. Regulation of mental illness 
content in motion pictures and television, 
G 6:4 pp365-385 n.d.—Media controls 
and their effect on the movement of ideas 
and images about mental illness through 
the American movies and television. 


Courts and Law of the Press 


ANonyMous. Social conflict is new 
problem for the Turkish press. IPI 9:10 
p4 Feb.—Nine leading Turkish newspapers 
protest against two new laws, one regu- 
lating advertising, the other controlling 
the relations between employers and news- 
paper staffs. 


Criticism and Defense of the Press 


ANONYMOUS. Navstrechu sezdu Lenin- 
skoi partii. SovP 1961:1 ppl-4 Jan— 
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Recent revelations by Communist leader 
Khrushchev of agricultural shortcomings 
bring criticism of local newspapers and 
journalists for failing to spot the trouble, 
and intensified demands to promote com- 
munism generally and the 22nd Congress 
of the Communist Party in October spe- 
cifically. 

CASTILLON, Oscar F. Topicos periodis- 
ticos. VU 10:516 p4 Feb. 12.—Journal- 
ism must not only inform but also must 
interpret and orient readers in the midst 
of many conflicting data. Too many news- 
papers can be considered mere vehicles 
for publicity, asserts Mexican journalist 
Castillon. 

SCHOENINGH, FRANZ-JosEF, Fluch und 
Segen der Presse. ZV 58:2 pp45-50 Jan. 
10.—Criticism of the press by the late 
publisher of Munich’s Sueddeutsche Zeit- 
ung and the Catholic monthly Hochland. 

STERN-RUBARTH, Epcar. Der Konflikt 
zwischen der Zeitung als moralischer An- 
stalt und als Wirtschaftsunternehmen. P 
5:6 pp561-570 Nov.-Dec.—The conflict 
between business and ethics in the press 
of Great Britain. 


Editorial Policy and Methods 


AnonyMous. Berliner Illustrirte: Die 
Fahne hoch. S 15:7 pp28-30 Feb. 8.— 
Axel Springer, German press tycoon, pub- 
lished a special number of Berliner Illus- 
trirte to convince Americans of the neces- 
sity of defending Berlin. 

—Im Dutzend billiger. S 15:4 pp42-44 
Jan. 18.—The methods used by Canadian 
Roy Thomson, owner of 85 newspapers 
and six radio stations, to manipulate the 
British press. 

KrvuG, WERNER. Die englische Presse- 
Sensation. ZV 58:5 pp157-158 Feb. 10.— 
Roy Thomson’s fight for predominance in 
the British press and the resistance he met. 

—Die Lehren aus dem Londoner Zeit- 
ungskrieg. ZV 58:6 pp187-198 Feb. 20.— 
The fight over leadership in the British 
press between Thomson, the Odham’s 
Press, the Mirror Group and the Royal 
Commission. 


Education for Journalism 
AnonyMous. Charla del profesor Co- 
varrubias sobre el periodismo estudiantil. 
VU 10:515 pl Feb. 5.—Ricardo Covar- 
rubias, professor of social sciences at the 
University of Nuevo Leon, headed a con- 
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ference on school newspapers in January 
in Monterrey, Mexico. Fifteen student edi- 
tors of college and secondary school pa- 
pers exchanged ideas. 


—Wie ein Zeitschriftenartikel entsteht. 
FP 1:2 pp24-25 Feb.—Instruction for 
freelancers on the writing of articles for 
newspapers and magazines. 

CASTILLON, Oscar F. Topicos periodis- 
ticos. VU 10:518 p4 Feb. 26.—Aspirants 
for a career in journalism too often think 
a newspaperman’s life is bohemian. Mexi- 
can prospective newsmen must become 
educated to the important public service 
and responsibilities expected of a reporter. 

FATORELLO, FRANCESCO. Gili studi sull 
informatione in Italia dopo la seconda 
guerra mondiale, P 5:6 pp361-373 Nov.- 
Dec.—Education for journalism in Italy 
since World War Il. 

HaaCKE, WILMONT. Publizistik—Hand- 
werk oder Kunst? P 6:1 pp3-7 Jan.-Feb. 
—Journalism is a synthesis of art and 
craft. 


Rooy, MAARTEN. Communications re- 
search in Canada, CC 1:2 pp4-9 Autumn 
(1960).—Comments on the state of com- 
munication research in Canada by the di- 
rector of the Institute for the Study of 
Mass Media at the University of Amster- 
dam. 


Foreign Press and International 
Communication 


AnonyMous. Obshchestvennoe agents- 
tvo pechati ‘Novosti.’ SovP 1961:2 p38 
Feb.—The Soviet Union has started a sec- 
ond news agency (supplementing TASS) 
to strengthen the information link between 
the USSR and foreign countries. 


FISCHER, HeINZ-DretricH. The publi- 
cations of the Freie Demokratische Partei 
in the Federal Republic of Germany. G 
6:4 pp349-356 n.d—While the liberal 
Free Democratic Party has no official 
daily publications, it owns a number of 
periodicals and five dailies express its 
views. 


ROBERTSON, FRANK. Red agency that 
seeks to ‘pierce the capitalist blockade.’ 
IPI 9:10 ppS-6 Feb.—The New China 
News Agency is consolidating its foothold 
in Latin America, the Near East and 
Africa. It competes with world agencies 
by picking up and making free use of 
messages from them. 
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Government and Press 


FRANKENFELD, ALFRED. Weltbilanz der 
Pressefreiheit. ZV 58:1 pp3-8 Jan. 1.— 
In a study of world press freedom, only 
44 countries were found to have a free 
press. 


FROMME, FRIEDRICH-KARL. Presse und 
Notstandsrecht. ZV 58:7 pp229-230 
March 1.—German legislators want power 
to restrict communication in case of a 
national emergency. Author shows that 
democracy cannot exist without a free 
press. 

Hucues, S. H. S. The public official— 
parliament, the public and the press. CC 
1:2 pp35-44 Autumn (1960).—The chair- 
man of the Civil Service Commission of 
Canada discusses the responsibilities of 
the public servant in providing informa- 
tion for the press and public. 

Ito, MasaMi. Responsibility of the free 
press. S 1961:4 pp93-98 April.—Strict 
ethical responsibility is a prerequisite of 
freedom of the press. 

LOEFFLER, MARTIN. Der Verfassungs- 
auftrag der Publizistik. P 5:6 pp517-522 
Nov.-Dec.—Analysis of the constitutional 
rights of the mass media. 

SIEBEL-MoGcK, HEINZ. Ist unsere Tages- 
presse wirklich frei? VP 8:2 pp38-42 Feb. 
—Some latent dangers to the freedom of 
the press. Indifference means a loss of 
freedom. 

WATANABE, Yozo. Press freedom and 
the right-wing violence. T 1961:3 pp109- 
118 March.—Discussion of the Shimana- 
ka event, in which the right-wing vio- 
lence attacked the family of the publisher 
of the main monthly opinion magazine. 


History and Biography 
AnonyMous. Blesk i padenie Roberta 
Uaita. SovP 1961:1 pp55-56 Jan.—Bril- 
liance and downfall of Robert White. The 
career of the former New York Herald 
Tribune editor as seen through Soviet eyes. 


FRANKENFELD, ALFRED. Die erste Wied- 


eraufbauphase. P 5:6 pp385-398 Nov.- 
Dec.—Development of the German press 
from 1945 to 1947. Description of the 
difficulties under the licensing system. 

IBEN, Icko. Die Presse einer Stadt im 
‘Mittelwesten’ der USA. P 5:6 pp418-430 
Nov.-Dec.—Analysis of the newspapers of 
Champaign-Urbana, Illinois, from 1852 to 
1960. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


Kayser, Jacques. La methodologie de 
histoire des journaux imprimes et la val- 
eur de la documentation journalistique 
pour Uhistorien. CC 1:2 ppl0-17 Au- 
tumn (1960).—Survey of different periods 
in the history of the press, suggesting a 
methodology for the study of newspapers 
and assessing the value of the journalistic 
document. 

KESTERTON, W. H. Source materials 
for a history of Canada journalism. CC 
1:2 pp18-28 Autumn (1960).—Listing 
and discussion of secondary source mate- 
rials relevant to a history (as yet un- 
written) of newspaper journalism in Can- 
ada. 

KIRCHNER, JOACHIM. Redaktion und 
Publikum. Gedanken zur Gestaltung der 
Massenzeitschrift im 19. Jahrhundert. P 
5:6 pp463-475 Nov.-Dec.—Mass maga- 
zines in the 19th century. 

TsEsLIK, Leon. 300 let Polskoi pressyi. 
SovP 1961:1 pp51-53 Jan—Summary of 
the history of 300 years of the Polish press 
from the first issue of Novina on Jan. 3, 
1661, apparently the first Polish news- 
paper, through the development of the 
Communist Party press. Some statistics on 
current circulations. 


Miscellaneous 


HEIMANN, PauL. Film, Funk, Fernsehen 
in der Lehrerbildung. JFF 5:1 pp2-12 
Jan. MOHRHOF, SIEGFRIED. Gedanken 
zur Begruendung der Filmerziehung als 
Prinzip zeitgemaesser Paedagogik. id. pp 
22-29. RUPRECHT, Horst. Die Massen- 
medien im Studienplan der Paedagogischen 
Hochschulen, id. pp12-21. ZoOBCHHAUER, 
Franz. Filmpaedagogik in der Lehrer- 
bildung. id. pp30-38.—The authors an- 
alyze the relationship between the mass 
media and education. While the mass me- 
dia play a great part in the education of 
elementary and high school students, they 
are neglected in teacher education. 

Kayser, JaCQuES. Les moyens d’infor- 
mation et les evenements internationaux. 
P 5:6 pp431-440 Nov.-Dec.—The relation- 
ship between the mass media and inter- 
national events. 


Newspaper Management and 
Production 
ANonyMous. Strane nuzhno_bolshe 
bumagi. Pr pl March 21.—The Soviet 
paper industry, including newsprint plants, 
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are accused of failing to meet quotas and 
of careless production methods. 

PosTNov, K. Gazetyi, zhurnalyi—v 
kazhduyu semyu. CirP 1961:2 pp1-3 Feb. 
—Large gains claimed in subscriptions to 
national newspapers and magazines in the 
Soviet Union’s current campaign to broad- 
en distribution of its publications. 

Toco, IcHtro. Modernization of the 
management in the newspaper enterprise. 
NR 1961:1 pp45-49 Jan—An examina- 
tion of the managerial and accounting sys- 
tems of Japanese newspapers viewed from 
the standpoint of their modernization. 


Pictorial Journalism 

MarTIN, Lupwic. Die Illustration der 
Tageszeitungen in der Bundesrepublik. P 
6:1 pp26-40 Jan.-Feb.—Analysis of daily 
newspapers and their illustrations. Descrip- 
tion of the various forms of illustrations, 
their origins, sizes and contents with a 
comparison of previous content analyses. 


Public Opinion and Propaganda 

LENZ, FRIEDRICH. Die politischen Fak- 
toren der Meinungsbildung. P 5:6 pp505- 
516 Nov.-Dec.—A history of public opin- 
ion and governmental politics in Germany. 


Public Relations 
HAACKE, WILMONT. Public relations 
durch Werbekalender. A 37:1 pp8-1i1 Jan. 
1.—Calendars and almanacs make excel- 
lent year-round media for public rela- 
tions messages. 


Radio and Television 


AnonyMous, Die besten Sendungen des 
Jahres 1960. FR 1961:1 pp1-10 Jan—A 
brief summary of the best and most popu- 
lar West German television broadcasts in 
1960. 

—Die Quittung fuer die politik der vol- 
lendeten Tatsachen. ZV 58:8 pp269-271 
March 10.—Comment on the conflict be- 
tween the Federal and Laender govern- 
ments for control of television. The writer 
concludes that it should be controlled by 
the Laender. 

—Es creada seccion de radio. VU 10: 
512 pl Jan. 15.—A radio department in 
the extension division of the University of 
Nuevo Leon has been created, directed by 
Jose Manuel Reyna. Cultural programs 
from Monterrey stations will bring news, 
drama and university lectures to listeners 
of northeastern Mexico. 
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Furu, Takeo. Tv and children. NR 
1961:3 ppl2-16 March—A Japanese 
Broadcasting Corporation (NHK) study 
on the problem of televiewing and juvenile 
delinquency. 


KNow es, A. F. Education, the com- 
munity and mass communication. CC 1:2 
pp29-34 Autumn (1960).—Discussion of 
the functions and goals of the Metropoli- 
tan Educational Television Association of 
Toronto. 


KONDO, TADAICHI. Tv impact on youth. 
NR 1961:3 pp4-10 March.—A Ministry of 
Education study of the relationship in 
Japan between televiewing and the habits 
of school boys in primary and secondary 
schools. 


NIHON MINKAN Hoso RENMEI. Tv and 
juvenile delinquency. NR 1961:3 ppl7- 
24 March.—Research report on the rela- 
tionship between potential delinquent boys 
and the action-thriller tv program. Main 
finding is that there is no explicit positive 
relationship between the two. 


SuHR, WERNER. Wer einmal vor dem 
Bildschirm sass. MA 23:1 pp3-6 Jan.— 
Some problems of television and tv com- 
mercials. 


UcuiIKAWA, YOSHIMI. Real victor of tv 
discussion by three party leaders. CBC 
1961:1 Jan.—Analysis of the process of 
preparing the tv debate between three po- 
litical party leaders during the election 
campaign last year. The differences be- 
tween the viewpoints of the Japanese par- 
ties and of the broadcasting companies 
are discussed. 


Uxawa, Katsumi. Tv impact on school 
boys’ lives outside the school and study 
records. NR 1961:3 pp25-30 March.—In 
a study of televiewing habits of primary 
school boys in Takamatsu, it was found 
that grades tend to drop about a year after 
the tv set is installed. 

Typography and Graphic Arts 

CASTILLON, Oscar F. Cabezas y titu- 
lares en las noticias. VU 10:519 pl0 
March 5.—Mexican headline writers are 
cautioned against ambiguities in headlines. 

VORWERK, FRED and EBERHARD GUEN- 
THER. Die typographische Gestaltung von 
Kreisseiten. ZJ 1:1 pp57-63 n.d.—Some 
good advice on enhancing the layout of 
the district page in newspapers. 





Directory for 1961 


ASSOCIATION FOR EDUCATION IN JOURNALISM 
(Founded 1912 as the American Association of Teachers of Journalism) 


PRESIDENT, Charles T. Duncan, Oregon; FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT, Kenneth N. Stewart, 
Michigan; SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, Theodore B. Peterson, Illinois; SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
Elmer F. Beth, Kansas; additional members of the Executive Committee, Fred S. Siebert, 
Michigan State, and presidents of AASDJ and ASJSA (see below), ex officio. Inquiries 
about membership should be addressed to the Secretary-Treasurer at the University of 
Kansas, Flint Hall, Lawrence, Kansas. 


COUNCIL ON COMMUNICATIONS RESEARCH 
James E. Brinton, Stanford; Wayne A. Danielson, North Carolina; Hillier Krieghbaum, New York 
University; Warren C. Price, Oregon (terms expire 1962); Roy E. Carter Jr., Minnesota; Paul J. 
Deutschmann (chairman), Michigan State; Theodore B. Peterson, Illinois; Bruce H. Westley, Wiscon- 
sin (terms expire 1964); Raymond B. Nixon, Minnesota (ex officio as editor of JOURNALISM QUARTERLY). 
COUNCIL ON RADIO-TELEVISION JOURNALISM 


Gordon Greb, San Jose State, Olaf J. Bue, Montana (terms expire 1961); Donald E. Brown, Illinois, 
Harold F. Niven Jr., Washington (terms expire 1962); Marlowe D. Froke (chairman), Pennsylvania 
State, Robert Lindsay, Minnesota (terms expire 1963). 


COUNCIL ON ADVERTISING 


Christopher J. Burns, Colorado, Max Wales, Oregon (terms a 1961); Charles H. Sandage, Illinois, 
Milton E. Gross (chairman), Missouri (terms expire 1962); S. Watson Dunn, Wisconsin, Roland L. 
Hicks, Pennsylvania State (terms expire 1963). 


COUNCIL ON PUBLIC RELATIONS EDUCATION 
Samuel G. Atkinson, Boston; Joseph H. Mader, Marquette; John E. Marston (chairman), Michigan 
State; Raymond Simon, Utica College (Syracuse); Alan Scott, Texas (terms expire 1962). 
American Association of Schools and Departments of Journalism 
(Organized 1917) 
PRESIDENT, Keen A. Rafferty, New Mexico; VICE-PRESIDENT, H. Eugene Goodwin, Penn- 
sylvania State; SECRETARY-TREASURER, Elmer F. Beth, Kansas; additional members of the 
Executive Committee, A. Gayle Waldrop, Colorado; Edward W. Barrett, Columbia; 
W. C. Clark, Syracuse; George E. Simmons, Tulane. (All terms began September 2, 1960.) 


American Society of Journalism School Administrators 
(Organized 1944) 


PRESIDENT, Hillier Krieghbaum, New York University; VICE-PRESIDENT, Verne E. Ed- 
wards Jr., Ohio Wesleyan; DEPUTY SECRETARY-TREASURER, William J. Thomas, Baylor. 





American Council on Education for Journalism 


PROFESSIONAL MEMBERS—Herbert Brucker (president), ASNE; Holt McPherson (vice- 
president), SNPA; Robert K. Richards (vice-president), NAB; Harold E. Green, MPA 
(temporarily); E. W. Johnson, IDPA; Joyce Swan, ANPA; Max Thomas, NEA. Epu- 
CATOR MEMBERS—Alfred Crowell, Maryland; Edwin Emery, Minnesota; Warren Price, 
Oregon; Fred S. Siebert, Michigan State (terms expire 1961); William Porter, Iowa; I. W. 
Cole, Northwestern; Armistead S. Pride, Lincoln (terms expire 1962); John E. Stempel, 
Indiana (secretary-treasurer). (All terms expire December 31 of the year indicated.) 


ACCREDITING COMMITTEE—Baskett Mosse, Executive Secretary, 215 Fisk Hall, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. 
SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENTS ACCREDITED BY ACEJ 


University of Alabama, Boston University, University of Colorado, Columbia University, Leesan 4 of 
Florida, Fresno State College, University of Georgia, University of Illinois, Indiana University, 
University of Iowa, Iowa State University, University of Kansas, Kansas State College, University of 
Kentucky, Louisiana State University, Marquette University, University of Maryland, University of 
Michigan, Michigan State University, University of Minnesota, University of Missouri, Montana State 
University, University of Nebraska, University of New Mexico, University of North Carolina, North- 
western University, Ohio State University, Ohio University, University of Oklahoma, Oklahoma State 
University, University of Oregon, Rutgers University, San Jose State College, University of South 
Carolina, South Dakota State College, Southern Illinois University, Stanford University, Syracuse 
University, University of Tennessee, University of Texas, Texas Agricultural & Mechanical College, 
Texas Woman’s University, Tulane University, University of Utah, University of Washington, Wash- 
ington and Lee University, West Virginia University, University of Wisconsin. 











News for inclusion in this section . . 
departments of journalism, staff appointments and changes, cur- 
ricular developments and the like . . . should be sent to Professor 
Root, School of Journalism, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Notes for the next issue must reach him by July 1. 


NEWS NOTES 


EDITED BY ROBERT ROOT 


. activities of schools and 





Eight Schools Accredited 
By ACEJ; Officers Named 


Eight schools and departments of jour- 
nalism were voted accreditation in one or 
more sequences by the American Council 
on Education for Journalism at its spring 
meeting in New York City April 23. 

Three schools—University of Maryland, 
Southern Illinois University and West Vir- 
ginia University—received accreditation 
for the first time, bringing the total of ac- 
credited schools to 48. The Accrediting 
Committee and the ACEJ approved 14 of 
21 sequences offered for inspection by vis- 
iting accrediting teams at nine schools 
during 1960-61. 

Accreditations approved, by sequences, 
were: 

Boston University: 
Public Relations. 

Columbia University: News-Editorial. 

University of Kentucky: General Edi- 
torial. 

University of Maryland: News-Editorial, 
Public Relations. 

University of South Carolina: News- 
Editorial. 

Southern Illinois University: News-Edi- 
torial, Advertising, Community Newspaper. 

University of Tennessee: News-Editorial, 
Advertising-Management. 

West Virginia University: News-Edito- 
rial, Advertising-Management. 

The seven educator members of ACEJ 
reelected Baskett Mosse of Northwestern 
University to membership on the Accredit- 
ing Committee and elected Dean Theodore 
B. Peterson of the University of Illinois 
to the committee. At its meeting April 8 


Photojournalism, 


in Chicago, the Accrediting Committee 
had renamed DeWitt C. Reddick of the 
University of Texas as its chairman and 
Mosse as its executive secretary. 

Reelected as ACEJ officers were Her- 
bert Brucker, ASNE, president; Holt Mc- 
Pherson, SNPA, first vice-president; Rob- 
ert K. Richards, NAB, second vice-presi- 
dent, and John E, Stempel, Indiana Uni- 
versity, secretary-treasurer. 


AEJ Convention Slated 
For Ann Arbor August 27-31 

The 1961 convention of the Association 
for Education in Journalism and its co- 
ordinate groups, the American Associa- 
tion of Schools and Departments of Jour- 
nalism and the American Society of Jour- 
nalism School Administrators, will be 
held on the campus of the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, August 27-31. 

Prof. Kenneth N. Stewart, Michigan, 
cenvention committee chairman, has an- 
nounced that delegates and families will 
be housed and fed in a centrally located 
men’s dormitory from Sunday evening 
through Thursday morning at a charge of 
$26 a person for double rooms and $28 
a person for single rooms. 


AEJ Research Council Meets, 
Plans Expanded Program 

An expanded program of research ac- 
tivities, a revision in membership and elec- 
tion procedures, and increased coopera- 
tion with professionals of mass communi- 
cation were recommended by the Council 
on Communications Research of the Asso- 
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ciation for Education in Journalism after 
a three-day midwinter meeting at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

The session, first non-convention meet- 
ing of the council, was held February 23- 
25, with the following members present: 

Paul J. Deutschmann, Michigan State, 
chairman; James E. Brinton, Stanford; 
Roy E. Carter Jr., Minnesota; Wayne A. 
Danielson, North Carolina; Theodore B. 
Peterson, Illinois; Warren C. Price, Ore- 
gon; Bruce H. Westley, Wisconsin, and 
Raymond B, Nixon, Minnesota, JOURNAL- 
ISM QUARTERLY editor. 

Also participating were Donald Klein, 
research director of the Chicago Tribune 
and chairman of the research advisory 
council, Bureau of Advertising (ANPA); 
Arville Schaleben, managing editor of the 
Milwaukee Journal and member of the 
APME research advisory committee; Sid- 
ney Goldish, research director, Minneapo- 
lis Star and Tribune; and Robert L. Jones, 
director, Minnesota School of Journalism, 
and former council member. 

A substantial revision of the council 
composition and manner of election was 
recommended after lengthy discussion. 
The recommendations provide: 


1) Retention of the present base mem- 
bership (eight members elected by AEJ, 
plus the editor of JOURNALISM QUARTER- 
LY), with a change in time of election sug- 
gested by Warren Price—i.e., two mem- 
bers to be elected each year for a four- 
year term, beginning with the next regu- 
lar election in 1962. To assure continuity, 
the chairman shall be elected from this 
group of council members. 


2) Four additional voting members to 
be elected for one-year terms (but with 
possibility of re-election), one by each of 
the following councils or committees: 
History, Radio-Television, Advertising and 
Public Relations (from within or outside 
their own membership). The “one-man 
per school” restriction shall not apply to 
such members. 

3) Four advisory members (represent- 
ing either the media or academic disci- 
plines outside of journalism) to be se- 
lected by the council itself. 

The revisions were designed to broaden 
representation of research interests within 
AEJ, to provide for increased liaison with 
other academic fields and industry persons 
concerned with communications research, 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


and to fulfill the council’s role as United 
States representative in the UNESCO mass 
communications organization. The pro- 
posals will be voted upon by the AEJ 
membership at the 1961 convention. 

Increased cooperation between aca- 
demic and industry research persons and 
professionals of mass communication was 
a repeated theme of discussions, Among 
many proposals considered were short 
courses for professionals on research, 
making industry data available for sec- 
ondary analysis by academic researchers, 
and increased cooperation between indus- 
try and schools of journalism, possibly in 
the pattern of the Minnesota-Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune relationship. 

A number of actions were taken in the 
field of international communication. Ray- 
mond B. Nixon, editor of JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY, was named by the council as 
its official representative to the forthcom- 
ing UNESCO mass communications con- 
ference. Wilbur Schramm, Stanford, was 
named as alternate. 

A proposal that the council stimulate 
research into the role of mass communi- 
cations in the development of newer na- 
tional states was received from Ithiel de 
Sola Pool, advisory council member from 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Several recommendations concerned dis- 
semination of information and the devel- 
opment of new information on research 
activities. Among projects which were 
agreed upon are these: 

1) Development of a directory of re- 
search facilities and their objectives and 
interests at AEJ schools and departments 
of journalism. This project is to be di- 
rected by Dean Theodore Peterson, Col- 
lege of Journalism and Communications, 
University of Illinois. 

2) Development of a series of papers 
suggesting minimum criteria for reports 
dealing with quantitative, legal, historical 
and case study research. This is under the 
direction of Roy E. Carter Jr., director of 
the research division of the University of 
Minnesota School of Journalism and asso- 
ciate editor of the QUARTERLY. 

3) A directory of trade papers which 
would use non-technical reports of com- 
munications studies, their needs, and edi- 
torial requirements, under the direction of 
James Brinton, Department of Communi- 
cation and Journalism, Stanford Univer- 
sity. 
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Members of the council and industry 
representatives present came to the ses- 
sion at their own expense. One of the 
recommendations of the group was that 
support be sought from AEJ for future 
meetings. 


Greb Named to Council 
On Radio-Television Journalism 

Prof. Gordon B. Greb, San Jose State 
College, was named in January by AEJ 
President Charles T. Duncan, Oregon, to 
fill a vacancy on the Council on Radio- 
Television Journalism caused by the resig- 
nation of Prof. Dwight Bentel, San Jose 
State. Greb’s term will expire at the close 
of 1961. 


History Research Papers 
Requested for Ann Arbor 


AEJ members are invited to submit pa- 
pers on historical research for the history 
sessions sponsored by the Council on 
Communications Research at the Ann Ar- 
bor convention in August. 

Requirements have been listed by Prof. 
William E. Ames, Washington, AEJ his- 


tory committee chairman, as follows: 

1) The paper must be a publishable re- 
port of historical research findings. 

2) Three copies of the title and approxi- 
mately 300 words of description of find- 
ings must be submitted by June 30 to 


Professor Ames, 241 Communications 
Building, University of Washington, Seat- 
tle 5, along with a summer address. 

3) The contributor should be prepared 
to distribute at least 60 copies at the 
session. 


Call Issued for AEJ 
Media Analysis Sessions 

Members of the AEJ who are conduct- 
ing research on which they might report 
for the media analysis sessions at the 
AEJ convention at the University of Mich- 
igan in August are invited to submit ab- 
stracts of papers for consideration. 

Reuben Mehling, Indiana, chairman of 
the media analysis program sponsored by 
the Council on Communications Research, 
has specified these requirements: 

1) The paper shall be an unpublished, 
but publishable, article based on sub- 
stantive research findings in the field of 
mass communications. 
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2) The paper shall require no more 
than 20 minutes for presentation. 

3) An abstract, not to exceed 300 
words, shall be sent to the program chair- 
man before June 30. These abstracts (and 
any other communications) should be ad- 
dressed to Dr. Mehling at the Department 
of Journalism, Ernie Pyle Hall, Indiana 
University, Bloomington. 

4) Since additional details will be han- 
dled by individual correspondence, the 
writer must include the address where he 
may be reached during the summer 
months. 


Newspaper Fund Aids 18 Schools 
In High School Teacher Work 


The Newspaper Fund, in an enlarge- 
ment of its efforts to provide training in 
journalism for high school teachers, will 
support 10 intensive seminars in coopera- 
tion with schools of journalism this sum- 
mer, according to Don Carter, executive 
director of the Fund. 

In addition, the Fund has made direct 
grants to eight other colleges and univer- 
sities to help support summer workshops 
for teachers and school publications ad- 
visers, Carter said. The Fund is also con- 
tinuing to provide fellowships for full 
summer’s study of journalism for high 
school teachers who desire this type of 
training. 

The Fund, established and fully sup- 
ported by the Wall Street Journal to en- 
courage talented young people toward ca- 
reers in journalism, had received more 
than 950 fellowship applications from 
journalism teachers and advisers by early 
April. Carter said this number exceeded 
the 1960 total by more than 100. 

Success of two experimental intensive 
seminars last summer led the Newspaper 
Fund to establish the 1961 program of 
regional seminars at 10 schools, Carter 
explained. 

The Fund will fully support seven of 
the seminars, to be held at the University 
of Texas, June 11-July 1; University of 
Georgia, June 13-July 2; University of 
Minnesota, June 16-July 14; University of 
Oregon, June 19-July 15; Indiana Univer- 
sity, June 24-July 21; Pennsylvania State 
University, July 30-August 19, and the 
State University of Iowa, August 7-19. 

Pledges by the Fund to underwrite min- 
imum attendance were also made for sem- 
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inars at the University of Missouri, June 
12-August 4; University of California, 
Berkeley, July 10-21, and Syracuse Uni- 
versity, August 13-28. 

Eight colleges and universities received 
direct grants totaling $7,400 to conduct 
summer workshops for high school jour- 
nalism teachers and advisers. They are 
Texas A&M College, Northern Illinois 
University, University of Nebraska, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, University 
of Tennessee, Marygrove College in Mich- 
igan, and Chico State College and Fresno 
State College in California. 


Dean Levy of Brandeis Wins 
SDX, KTA Research Awards 


Leonard W. Levy, dean of the graduate 
school of Brandeis University, was named 
winner of both the Sigma Delta Chi and 
Kappa Tau Alpha awards for research 
about journalism in 1960. 

Dean Levy’s winning book, Legacy of 
Suppression, was published by the Bel- 
knap Press of Harvard University Press. 
It deals with problems of press freedom, 
seditious libel and news suppression in 
colonial times and offers a revisionist ap- 
proach to interpretation of the origins of 
the free speech and press clause of the 
First Amendment. (See JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY, 38:95-97, Winter 1961, for 
a review.) 


The Kappa Tau Alpha award is now 
named the Frank Luther Mott Research 
Award, in honor of the dean emeritus of 
the University of Missouri School of Jour- 
nalism. 

Copies of the Kappa Tau Alpha 1960- 
61 Year Book, containing the acceptance 
address for the 1959 research award by 
Prof. Warren C. Price of the University 
of Oregon and an address by Lester Mar- 
kel of the New York Times at the 1960 
AEJ convention, may be obtained by writ- 
ing Dean Mott at Neff Hall, Columbia, 
Missouri. 


New Mexico Study Shows 
Journalism Students at Top 

Does journalism within a liberal arts 
program give young people a better edu- 
cation than majors in other departments 
get? A study just completed at the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico so indicates. 
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The study rounds up median scores of 
New Mexico seniors taking the graduate- 
record examination in the past five years 
in the College of Arts and Sciences—a 
requirement for graduation. 

Economics and journalism majors were 
the only ones whose medians were near 
the top in all fields except the natural sci- 
ences, and there journalism seniors led 
nearly all the rest except those in science 
departments. 

The scores showed the following: 

In the social sciences, economics first, 
history second, journalism third. In the 
humanities, English first, economics sec- 
ond, journalism third. In the natural sci- 
ences, economics first among non-science 
departments and journalism second. 

In other words, said chairman Keen 
Rafferty of the Department of Journalism, 
in the social sciences and humanities, jour- 
nalism majors were ahead of majors in 12 
other departments, and in natural science 
they were ahead of eight departments 
other than those in the natural sciences. 


New Stanford Grants 
Pass Quarter Million 


New grants for research at the Institute 
for Communication Research at Stanford 
University include: 

Prof. Nathan Maccoby—$107,000, for 
a study of classroom communication, us- 
ing sound film recordings to record verbal 
and non-verbal cues. 

Prof. WiJbur Schramm—$50,000, for a 
study of iucational television audi- 
ence, a” 1 990,000 for a study of ten years 
of iwievision. 

Prof. Richard Carter—$120,000 for a 
continuation of studies of education and 
communities. 


Rowland, TCU, Named to Head 
Southwest Journalism Congress 


Dr. D. Wayne Rowland, chairman of 
the Department of Journalism at Texas 
Christian University, was elected presi- 
dent of the Southwest Journalism Con- 

at the organization’s 31st session 
March 23-25 in Abilene. 

The congress, with 15 member institu- 
tions in Texas, Louisiana, Oklahoma and 
Arkansas, will meet on the TCU campus 
next year. Dennis Schick, TCU advertising 
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major, was elected president of the Con- 
gress’ Southwest Students Press Club. 

Dr. W. J. Thomas, head of the Journal- 
ism Department at Baylor University, has 
been named chairman of a congress com- 
mittee to select the newspaperman who 
does the most during 1961 to improve 
relations between the working press and 
the schools of journalism. Other commit- 
tee members are Dr. DeWitt Reddick of 
the University of Texas and Prof. Leslie 
Rice of the University of Oklahoma. 


Two Colleges Announce 
New Journalism Programs 


Two colleges have recently announced 
new journalism programs. 

The State Board of Education has au- 
thorized Rider College, Trenton, New 
Jersey, to offer a revised curriculum in 
journalism and to confer the degree of 
bachelor of arts. The new program will 
replace the present bachelor of science 
degree in commerce with a major in jour- 
nalism. Those who choose to major in 
journalism will be required to take 30 
hours in journalism, of which 24 hours 
must be in required journalism courses. 

St. Joseph’s College of Rensselaer, In- 
diana, has added a journalism-social sci- 
ence group major to go into effect next 
fall. The new sequence is expected to re- 
place the present English-journalism 
group major, which was temporarily re- 
tained. 

The new St. Joseph’s program requires 
the journalism student to take 48 hours— 
including 36 on the upper level—in jour- 
nalism, political science, economics and 
history. The 36 upper-level hours are to 
include 12 hours in journalism, 12 in po- 
litical science, six in economics and six 
in history. 


Radio-TV Teachers Attend 
State Department Briefing 


At least 15 journalism school staff mem- 
bers, primarily teachers in the radio-TV 
area, attended an intensive foreign policy 
briefing conference for broadcasters in 
public affairs, sponsored by the State De- 
partment April 3-4. Approximately 500 
heard the two-day presentation by top 
policy makers, headed by President Ken- 
nedy and Secretary of State Dean Rusk. 

Those present included Marlowe D. 
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Froke and Robert Pockrass, Pennsylvania 
State; Milo Ryan, Washington; Robert 
Lindsay, Minnesota; Gordon Greb, San 
Jose State; Richard Yoakam, Indiana; Ben- 
jamin Baldwin, Northwestern; Philip Berk, 
Missouri; Paul Krakowski and B. Kendall 
Crane, Duquesne; William S. Baxter, 
Ohio; Walter Wilcox, UCLA; Marvin 
Alisky, Arizona State; A. Gayle Waldrop, 
Colorado, and William Moore, Kentucky. 


3 Schools Plan Workshops 
For High School Students 


Plans for 1961 summer workshops for 
high school journalism students and pub- 
lications editors have been reported by 
journalism schools at University of Wis- 
consin, West Virginia University and 
University of Nebraska. 

Approximately 60 high school journal- 
ists will attend the Wisconsin workshop 
June 25-July 1. It is a part of a new 
Youth Education Sessions program spon- 
sored by the university. Cooperating with 
the School of Journalism are the Wiscon- 
sin Press Association and the Wisconsin 
Daily Newspaper League, which will give 
scholarship aid to deserving students. 

Two hundred high school journalism 
students are expected at the West Virginia 
workshop August 20-26, a part of the 
university’s first annual Fine Arts Sum- 
mer Institute. Dean Quintus C. Wilson 
and Profs. Guy H. Stewart and W. R. 
Summers Jr. will be instructors, assisted 
by professional practitioners and univer- 
sity student daily staff members. 

Nebraska’s first summer workshop for 
editors of high school publications will be 
held June 12-30, with 30 Nebraska stu- 
dents expected. Prof. James Morrison will 
direct the three-week program, assisted 
by Profs. Ray Morgan and Robert J. 
Cranford. 


West Virginia School 
Launches Master's Degree 


The granting of graduate degrees by the 
School of Journalism at West Virginia 
University has been authorized. A pro- 
gram leading to the degree of Master of 
Science in Journalism is expected to get 
under way in the 1961 summer session, 
under the supervision of Dr. Guy H. 
Stewart, associate professor. 

The new program is designed for stu- 
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dents having a background in technical 
and professional journalism. To be eligi- 
ble, a student must have a baccalaureate 
degree in journalism from an accredited 
institution, must have completed a core 
program in journalism, or must demon- 
strate competency in a minimum number 
of areas prescribed by the School of Jour- 
nalism. He must have achieved a B aver- 
age in journalism courses taken on the 
undergraduate level. 


Michigan State Team 
To Study Latin America 


A communications research project at 
Michigan State University may help shed 
light on obstacles to technical change in 
underdeveloped countries. Fourteen Latin 
American nations will be studied in a 
project to be carried out by the Commu- 
nications Research Center under the di- 
rection of Dr. Paul J. Deutschmann. 

The research will be financed by an al- 
location from a Ford Foundation grant. 
The Michigan State researchers will seek 
the views of figures in Latin America who 
are connected with bringing about techni- 
cal change. 


Newhouse Citations Given 
6 Photographers at Syracuse 

Six leading photographers were honored 
second semester at a new photographic 
seminar at Syracuse University’s School 
of Journalism. 

The photographers are Arthur Roth- 
stein, of Look; Gordon Converse, Chris- 
tian Science Monitor; Art Kane, free 
lance; Gordon Parks, Life; Alexander 
Liberman, Conde Nast publications, and 
Arnold Newman, portrait photographer. 

Each lectured on photography in visits 
to the university and received a Newhouse 
Citation, an award sponsored by publisher 
S. I. Newhouse. 


Afghan Mores Complicate 
Teaching, Jolliffe Finds 
In Afghanistan, people read from right 


to left, a circumstance which caused 
Michigan State University journalism pro- 
fessor Harold R. Jolliffe trouble when 
teaching newspaper make-up there. 

Dr. Jolliffe has returned after nine 
months as a Smith-Mundt professor. He 
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helped establish a four-year journalism 
course at the University of Kabul, taught 
one class to university students and did 
“missionary work” by teaching journalism 
to a class of 36 Afghan newspaper editors 
and government Press Department offi- 
cials. 

Persian translations of his lectures, to- 
gether with some additional chapters he 
wrote, are now being published in a book 
by the Press Department, which controls 
Afghanistan’s 15 dailies, numerous week- 
lies and magazines and the nation’s only 
radio station. 


Marquette Completes Its 
50th Anniversary Program 

Observances of the 50th anniversary of 
Marquette University’s College of Jour- 
nalism were completed April 15 with the 
awarding of five honorary degrees at a 
special convocation. 

Chosen for the honors were Ralph D. 
Casey, professor emeritus and former di- 
rector, University of Minnesota School of 
Journalism; Stanley Morison, Times of 
London, authority on calligraphy and ty- 
pography; Walter W. Belson, director of 
public relations for the American Truck- 
ing Associations, Inc.; Donald T. McNeill, 
master of ceremonies for the ABC “Break- 
fast Club” radio program, and Jose I. 
Rivero, editor and director of Diario de 
la Marina, Havana newspaper now pub- 
lished in exile in Miami Beach. Belson, 
McNeill and Rivero are Marquette jour- 
nalism alumni. 


Four alumni returned to the campus 
April 14 to discuss the role of the foreign 
correspondent: Fred Zusy, president of 
Continental Press, Inc.; Paul McMahon, 
travel editor, Milwaukee Journal; Jack 
Casserly, chief of the Hearst Headline 
Service Bureau in Rome, and Wallace 
Carroll, Washington news editor, New 
York Times. 


Speakers at a March 7-9 program on 
“The Citizen and the News” were Doug- 
lass Cater, Washington correspondent, the 
Reporter; Donald C. Blaisdell, professor 
of government at City College of New 
York; Edward P. Morgan, ABC news 
commentator; Arville Schaleben, manag- 
ing editor, Milwaukee Journal, and Harry 
Homewood, midwest bureau chief, News- 
week, 
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New $375,000 Wing 
Dedicated at Kansas State 

The new $375,000 wing of Kedzie Hall, 
built to house the Department of Techni- 
cal Journalism at Kansas State University, 
Manhattan, was dedicated April 21. The 
dedication speaker was Fred A. Seaton, 
former Secretary of the Interior and pub- 
lisher and owner of several midwest daily 
newspapers and radio stations. 

On two upper floors, the new wing pro- 
vides 26,000 square feet for classrooms; 
laboratories for reporting, editing, typog- 
raphy and photography; a library; an au- 
ditorium and faculty offices. The offices 
and plant of the University Press are in 
the basement. 

The dedication climaxed the year-long 
celebration of the 50th anniversary of the 
department. 


SDX Convention Slated 
For Miami Beach in Fall 

Sigma Delta Chi, professional journal- 
istic society, will hold its 52nd national 
convention October 25-28 at Hotel Fon- 
tainebleau, Miami Beach. 

More than 500 persons, including rep- 
resentatives of 60 professional and 76 
university student chapters, are expected. 
Principal business will be an assessment 
of the first year’s operation of the major 
reorganization program approved for the 
16,000-member society in New York last 
December. 


—_— 


Names of 950 Prospects 
Sent to Accredited Schools 


A plan to assist the nation’s schools of 
journalism in finding high school seniors 
of promise has been worked out by Dean 
I. W. Cole, Northwestern University, in 
cooperation with the National Merit 
Scholarship Corporation. 

Under the plan, the country’s 47 ac- 
credited schools of journalism are being 
supplied lists containing the names of 
high school seniors who did not receive 
National Merit Scholarships but who 
scored highly in national competition and 
indicated a career preference in journal- 
ism. 

The first lists prepared by Dean Cole 
with the help of the corporation con- 
tained 950 names. Some 400 more names 
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are expected to be released later. This 
list was sent to the accredited journalism 
schools. On the original list were seniors 
from 46 states. New York led with 160 
names, Illinois was second with 73, and 
California third with 62. Only 40% of 
the 950 seniors are men. 


J-Students Stick Well 
With Programs, Study Says 


Freshmen who elect to study journalism 
complete their education with fewer 
changes in field of study than do most 
students who elect other work at Kansas 
State University. 

This information is reported in a study 
by Donald F. Hoyt and Dr. David G. 
Danskin of the university’s counseling 
service, They studied the records of 1,340 
students who entered the university as 
freshmen in the fall of 1956. 

Their statistical analysis showed signifi- 
cantly higher percentages of students in 
five areas who completed their education 
without changing their fields of study. 
Only in feed technology was the propor- 
tion of students who completed their 
work without interruptions or changes 
greater than it was in journalism. 

Throughout the university, only 21.4% 
of seniors completed the course of study 
they elected as freshmen without changing 
fields. In journalism, 58.3% completed 
their work without change or interruption. 


NEWS NOTES 


Arizona State University—KAET, uni- 
versity educational television station, be- 
gan fulltime operations January 30. Jour- 
nalism and broadcast majors get labora- 
tory experience under professional super- 
vision. 

Bethany College—Dr. Darrell Wolfe, 
director of Bethany Press, St. Louis, spoke 
to several journalism classes in March. 
He pointed out that many more titles are 
being published than a decade ago but 
that writers wishing to do books should 
become specialists. 


Columbia University —The advanced 
science writing program, now in its third 
year, has received grants of $100,000 each 
from the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation and 
the Rockefeller Foundation, Dean Edward 
W. Barrett of the Graduate School of 
Journalism has announced. 
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Creighton University—The Department 
of Journalism was host for a typography 
and design workshop April 22. Howard 
N. King, typographer and veteran con- 
sultant for the Harris-Intertype Corpora- 
tion, conducted it. Co-sponsoring the 
event were the department, the Associated 
Nebraska Industrial Editors, the Graphic 
Arts Association of Omaha, the Omaha 
Artists and Art Directors, the Omaha Ad- 
vertising Club and the Omaha Printing 
House Craftsmen. 


Duquesne University—The Pennsylvania 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association will 
award plaques and certificates of comple- 
tion to 12 journalism students serving as 
interns on area newspapers at the end of 
this semester. 

The department has been invited to 
judge the 1960 national newspaper awards 
competition of the Catholic Press Associ- 
ation of the United States for the third 
successive year. 

The department has received a gift of 
tapes and transcriptions of the radio pro- 
gram entries series submitted in 1960 
Sigma Delta Chi national award compe- 
tition in the radio-journalism area. 


University of Florida—Speakers for 
several mass communications areas took 
part in the third annual Communications 
Week sponsored by the School of Jour- 
nalism and Communications April 24-28. 

Among them were: 

Newspaper—Emette Peter Jr., Leesburg 
Commercial; Bill Baggs, Miami News, 
and Malcolm Johnson, Tallahassee Demo- 
crat, all prize-winning editorial writers. 

Public information—George V. Allen, 
former head of the U.S. Information 
Agency. 

Advertising—Matthew J. Culligan, gen- 
eral corporate executive, Interpublic, Inc. 

Radio-TV — George Graham, general 
manager NBC radio, and Richard C. Hot- 
tellet, CBS news. 

The week also included the Conference 
of Florida Editors. 


University of Houston—Sixty members 
of the Houston chapter of the Society of 
Reproduction Engineers visited the newly 
equipped printing plant of the university 
March 28. The occasion was the first an- 
niversary of a fire which gutted the uni- 
versity printing plant and destroyed most 
of its equipment. 
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The journalism and graphic arts faculty 
of the university is making an intensive 
study of its entire curriculum. In a year- 
long series of study sessions the staff is 
re-defining departmental and course goals, 
re-working all course outlines and co- 
ordinating use of library and audio-visual 
materials. 


University of Illinois—James Webb 
Young, senior consultant to J. Walter 
Thompson Co., spent two days in early 
March visiting the College of Journalism 
and Communications. He spoke to adver- 
tising classes and seminars. 


A fund to assist graduate students in 
advertising was established in Young’s 
honor at Illinois two years ago. Contribu- 
tions are made annually by professional 
agencies and individuals. 


Other visitors during spring semester 
included Irving Dilliard, member of the 
University of Illinois Board of Trustees 
and former editor of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch editorial page; Clifford Durr, 
former member of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, and Charles Athapol, 
director of Radio Congo in Leopoldville. 


Iowa State University—Dr. Harry E. 
Heath Jr., associate professor of technical 
journalism, has been named to a new all- 
university committee which will advise 
students in the telecommunicative arts 
program. Several of the courses in the 
inter-departmental program are offered by 
the Department of Technical Journalism. 


University of lowa—Ernest F. Andrews, 
assistant professor of journalism, is com- 
piling a directory of all radio and tele- 
vision working newsmen in Iowa. The di- 
rectory is the first of its kind in Iowa. 

The school reported a “very favorable 
reception” to its third annual Career Op- 
portunities in Journalism, 40-page maga- 
zine containing articles dealing with job 
possibilities in mass communications. It 
contains articles by 14 prominent journal- 
ists and goes to Iowa media, high school 
journalism teachers and vocational coun- 
selors. Additional copies are available. 

The school and the Iowa chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi honored Paul C. Smith, 
president of the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation and publisher of the Lyon County 
(Iowa) Reporter, January 14. Some 70 
Iowa newspapermen, faculty and students 
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attended a testimonial dinner at which 
Smith was presented with a plaque citing 
his 30 years of leadership in small com- 
munity journalism. 


Kansas State University—A 1926 jour- 
nalism graduate of Kansas State, Velma 
Lockridge McKee, spoke at the annual 
Matrix Table sponsored by Theta Sigma 
Phi in April. Mrs. McKee is the director 
of the Dallas Fashion Manufacturers Cen- 
ter and editor of the trade publication, 
Dallas Fashion and Sportswear. 


University of Maryland—Seniors ma- 
joring in public relations are vying for a 
silver medal to be awarded in June. The 
award will go to the student who writes 
the best paper on practical methods of 
promoting better relations between busi- 
ness and the local community. The Or- 
leans chapter of Association Francaise des 
Relations Publiques is providing the medal. 


Michigan State University—J. Colby 
Lewis, professor of radio and television, 
has been appointed consultant to the Mid- 
west Program for Airborne Television In- 
struction, headquartered at Purdue Uni- 
versity. 

John W. Crawford and Frank B. Senger, 
both of the advertising department, will 
supervise judging for the American Truck- 
ing Association national advertising con- 
test. 


University of Michigan—Speakers dur- 
ing the winter months included Charles 
Ferguson, senior editor, Reader’s Digest; 
Sig Mickelson, former president, CBS 
News; Douglass Cater, the Reporter, and 
Patrick Malin, executive director, Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union. 


Universty of Minnesotu-—Herbert Bruck- 
er, editor of the Hartford Courant, was 
the third annual Ralph D. Casey Seminar 
speaker in the series sponsored by the 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune. He took 
part in informal talks and discussions 
with School of Journalism students and 
faculty April 3-5. 

Two teams of students worked for a 
week with publishers of Minnesota week- 
lies spring vacation, under the direction of 
Prof. John C. Sim. 


University of Missouri—Japanese Am- 
bassador to the United States Koichiro 
Asakai visited the School of Journalism 
in March and viewed a stone Japanese 
lantern located on the journalism campus 
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and given to the school in 1926 by the 
then-ambassador to the United States from 
Japan. 

More than 1400 individual requests for 
copies of the seventh edition of 100 Books 
on Advertising have been received in less 
than three months, according to Robert 
W. Haverfield, associate professor. Pro- 
fessor Haverfield compiled and annotated 
the booklet, last published in 1952 by the 
late Prof. Donald H. Jones. Professor 
Haverfield has included 71 new or re- 
vised listings in this latest edition. In- 
cluded for the first time is a listing of the 
principal advertising organizations in 
America and their addresses as well as 
names and addresses of publishers of the 
books in the current edition. 


University of Nevada—New quarters 
for the Department of Journalism have 
reached the working drawing stage. They 
will occupy the ground floor of a new 
social science building to be erected in 
the center of the campus in Reno. Total 
cost of the journalism facilities is esti- 
mated to approach a third of a million 
dollars. The department is now housed in 
its own building, which will be razed to 
provide space for the new structure. 


Northern Illinois University—A _ north- 
ern Illinois organization for specialized 
and industrial editors was formed in Sep- 
tember under the sponsorship of the Jour- 
nalism Department. Officers and members 
of the group have been drawn from in- 
dustry, agriculture, education and busi- 
ness. A series of programs dealing with 
technical production problems have been 
planned. 

Donald R. Grubb, department head, 
was re-elected national chairman of the 
National Council of College Publications 
Advisers at the November convention held 
in Chicago. 

Northwestern University—The Medill 
School of Journalism was host to the Illi- 
nois News Broadcasters Association spring 
meeting, May 13-14, the first time the 
newsmen have met in the Chicago area. 

Seventy-seven newsmen from 22 states 
attended the Short Course for Newsmen 
in Crime News Analysis and Reporting, 
sponsored by the Medill School of Jour- 
nalism and the School of Law, March 20- 
25. The project, intended to improve re- 
porting of crime news, was made possible 
by a grant from the Ford Foundation. 
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Ohio University—The School of Jour- 
nalism, in cooperation with the Ohio Hos- 
pital Association, has made plans for es- 
tablishing a hospital internship program 
in public relations. The interns will be 
qualified juniors who will receive salaries 
and be assigned summer work under pub- 
lic relations directors in approved hos- 
pitals. 

In cooperation with the B. F. Good- 
rich Company of Akron, the school con- 
ducted an industrial communications in- 
stitute May 4. Prof. Russell N. Baird of 
the journalism faculty was in charge. 


St. Bonaventure University—Pierre Sal- 
inger, press secretary to President Ken- 
nedy, was the main speaker at Press Day 
May 11. Bruce M. Shanks, Pulitzer Prize 
cartoonist of the Buffalo Evening News, 
directed an artists’ clinic, and Dean H. 
Eugene Goodwin of the School of Jour- 
nalism at Pennsylvania State headed a 
career clinic. 


Syracuse University—Fourteen mem- 
bers of a journalism class published the 
Rome (N.Y.) Sentinel March 3. It was 
the first of three such projects for the 
second semester. Students wrote all city 
copy and most of the editorials and ed- 
ited all copy. The class is taught by Gene 
Gilmore. The students published the 
Gloversville (N.Y.) Leader-Herald April 
14 and the Geneva (N.Y.) Times May 5. 

George T. Crutchfield, assistant to the 
dean of the School of Journalism, has 
been named executive secretary of the 
New York State Society of Newspaper 
Editors, succeeding Prof. Robert D. 
Murphy. 


Texas Christian University—The De- 
partment of Journalism and the Advertis- 
ing Club of Fort Worth jointly sponsored 
the first Advertising Field Day February 
25, for area high school seniors and col- 
lege freshmen and sophomores interested 
in exploring advertising. More than 200 
students and teachers attended the event 
on the TCU campus. 

Chancellor M. E. Sadler has proposed 
to the TCU Board of Trustees that a new 
$400,000 Communications Building be 
constructed within five years, “to bring 
together our several areas of communica- 
tion, including journalism, advertising, 
radio-television and speech.” The Depart- 
ment of Journalism now is housed in one 
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large wing of Dan D. Rogers Hall, com- 
pleted only five years ago, which also 
houses the School of Business. 

University of Texas—Herbert Brucker, 
president of the American Council on 
Education for Journalism and editor of 
the Hartford Courant, was guest speaker 
on May 12 when a chapter of Kappa Tau 
Alpha was installed. 

Speakers at monthly public affairs re- 
porting convocations have included Dr. 
Jack B. Haskins, Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, and Dr. Edwin M. J. Kretzman, 
deputy assistant secretary of state for pub- 
lic affairs. 

John Carter, editor of American Home, 
was a guest at the April dinner of Theta 
Sigma Phi and Sigma Delta Chi. 

The university has a contract with 
Southwest Texas Educational Television 
Council to supervise construction, pro- 
gramming and operation of a new educa- 
tional television station that will serve the 
Austin-San Antonio area. KLRN-TV will 
go on the air early in 1962. 

University of Washington—Robert M. 
Shaw, assistant professor of journalism, 
has been appointed director of a weekly 
newspaper management conference at 
Southern Illinois University July 2 through 
8. Shaw is assistant manager of the Wash- 
ington Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 

The national convention of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Advertising is scheduled 
to be held on the campus under the spon- 
sorship of the School of Communications 
June 25-27, in conjunction with the an- 
nual convention of the Advertising Asso- 
ciation of the West. Daniel S. Warner, 
associate professor of advertising, is in 
charge of arrangements, assisted by Rob- 
ert Denis, assistant professor. 

Four teams of students led by staff 
members spent their spring vacations pro- 
ducing three weekly newspapers and 
working at station KBKW, Aberdeen. 


Wayne State University—In cooperation 
with the Detroit News and the Detroit 
Free Press, a program of student training 
was begun spring term by the Journalism 
Department. Two upperclass journalism 
majors have been assigned to each of the 
two Detroit dailies to work in different 
news situations each week. The four stu- 
dents were chosen by the journalism fac- 
ulty on the basis of scholarship, aptitude 
and journalistic performance. 





News Notes 


West Virginia University—The second 
of a series of two advertising clinics di- 
rected by Prof. W. R. Summers Jr. of 
the School of Journalism was completed 
in January at Buckhannon, West Virginia. 
The clinic, designed to help area mer- 
chants and businessmen with their adver- 
tising problems, was conducted in four 
different sessions held at weekly intervals. 
A similar advertising clinic had been con- 
ducted by Professor Summers in Keyser 
in the fall. 

University of Wisconsin—Louis P. 
Lochner, longtime AP foreign correspond- 
ent and Pulitzer Prize winner, is one of 
five who will be granted honorary doc- 
torates in June. He was a 1909 B.A. grad- 
uate of Wisconsin. 


COURSE CHANGES 


Baylor University—Literacy Studies 190 
(Basic Literacy) is now being offered by 
the Correspondence Division of Baylor 
University. This 3-hour course concerns 
methods of teaching adults to read and 
write, ways of using literacy by schools, 
churches, and civic organizations and the 
preparation of materials for new literates. 
Literacy 190 is taught by Prof. Richard 
W. Cortright, director of the Baylor Lit- 
eracy Center. 

Creighton University—A series of back- 
ground briefing seminars for editors and 
news reporters in the Omaha-Council 
Bluffs-Lincoln area has been started by 
the Department of Journalism. Dr. Frank 
L. Byrne, a specialist in the middle period 
of American history, and Dr. Allen B. 
Schlesinger, chairman of the department 
of biology, discussed reporting problems 
connected with the Civil War Centennial 
and developments in the physical sciences, 
respectively, at the first two seminars. 
Discussions of reporting problems in the 
fields of medicine and law were sched- 
uled in April and May. Eight seminars 
are planned for next year. 

University of Nebraska—A new course 
in radio-television advertising will be of- 
fered next year in the School of Journal- 
ism. The instructor will be Prof. Conrad 
R. Hill. 

University of North Carolina—An in- 
dividual study course carrying three hours 
credit has been added to the undergraduate 
program. Established as a readings and 
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problems course, it will be taught by the 
staff member in whose field of interest the 
subject matter lies. 

Texas Christian University—As a re- 
sult of a year-long, university-wide self- 
study program last year, the Department 
of Journalism made a complete re-study 
of its curriculum. Under the new revised 
program several courses have been re- 
duced from three to two semester hours 
credit, while the requirement for the ma- 
jor has been raised from 24 to 30 semes- 
ter hours in journalism. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Arizona State University—Eugene C. 
Pulliam, publisher of newspapers in 
Phoenix and Indianapolis, has announced 
a $1,000 scholarship to an outstanding 
Sigma Delta Chi journalism student at 
the university, beginning next September. 


Columbia University—Renewal of the 
Major General Julius Ochs Adler scholar- 
ship in journalism for another five years 
has been announced. Established in 1956, 
the $1,000 scholarship is awarded each 
year for study in the Graduate School of 
Journalism. 


Duquesne University—-A_loan-grant 
fund of $900 has been established by con- 
tributing daily and weekly newspapers in 
Western Pennsylvania for the current aca- 
demic year in the Department of Journal- 
ism, Three journalism students were 
awarded $100 each in loan-grants for the 
spring semester. 


Fordham University—The Inner Circle, 
an organization of present and past New 
York newspapermen, headed by Edward J. 
O’Neill of the New York Daily News, has 
presented the Journalism Division with 
$1,000 for journalism scholarships. 


University of Minnesota—A $250 schol- 
arship for a junior advertising student has 
been given the School of Journalism by 
the St. Paul Advertising Club. 


University of Missouri—A_ two-year 
grant of $7,200 for graduate fellowships 
in journalism has been renewed by the 
United States Steel Foundation. The 
grant, for the period of 1961-63, allows 
$3,600 for married students and $3,000 
for unmarried students. Two fellowships 
are included in the renewal, said Dean 
Earl F. English—one for the 1961-62 
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school year and another for 1962-63. A 
portion of the grant goes to the university 
for teaching and administrative expenses. 

Northern Illinois University—A daily 
newspaper scholarship program got under 
way at the close of the fall semester when 
Preston Grandon, publisher of the Ster- 
ling Gazette, deposited a $250 check with 
the Northern Illinois University Founda- 
tion. A number of dailies are studying 
plans to establish $250 journalism schol- 
arships covering tuition and registration 
fees for one student a year, renewable 
for a four-year period. 


Syracuse University—Three $2,000 
graduate assistantships will be available in 
the Newhouse Mass Communications Cen- 
ter during the 1961-62 academic year, 
through a gift of Mr, and Mrs. S. I. New- 
house, who have already given the School 
of Journalism at Syracuse University a 
million dollars for a Journalism Building. 
The research assistantships, in addition to 
the $2,000 stipend, will also provide 18 
hours of free tuition each year, valued at 
about $700. 


University of Washington—The largest 
scholarship ever to be offered by a news- 
paper in the Pacific Northwest was an- 
nounced February 1 at a banquet for 45 
journalism students and advisers at the 
Washington Athletic Club. Donor of the 
scholarship is the Seattle Times. The 
scholarship is to be given to a male stu- 
dent selected each year on the basis of his 
rating with the pre-college differential 
tests and interviews before a committee of 
three representing industry and journalism 
education. The scholarship amounts to 
$3,000 at the rate of $750 a year for the 
student who can maintain his scholarship 
record, and who continues his interest in 


journalism or advertising. The newspaper 
also offers summer employment to the 
recipient of the scholarship. 

The alumni chapter of Theta Sigma Phi 
has also established a $1,500 student loan 
fund for university students majoring in 
communications. 


West Virginia University—A $500 gift 
recently presented to the school will be 
used to provide scholarships for students 
enrolled in its new graduate program, 
Dean Quintus C. Wilson has announced. 
Donors were the five members of the 
Charleston (W. Va.) Daily Mail editorial 
staff who collectively were named recipient 
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of the 1960 Ted V. Rodgers Journalism 
Award “for outstanding articles and edi- 
torials on high improvement and use” in 
the daily newspaper category. 

Scholarships covering tuition for four 
years are also being offered by the Board 
of Governors. The school in April for the 
first time conducted a state-wide writing 
contest for high school students competing 
for these grants in three divisions—news 
writing, radio-TV news writing and ad- 
vertisement writing. 


FACULTY CHANGES 


Baylor University — David Cheavens, 
veteran Associated Press correspondent at 
Austin, will join the journalism faculty in 
September. He will also serve as adviser 
to public relations. AP has given him a 
year’s leave of absence. 

Ray Tassin, assistant professor, will re- 
sume his teaching duties in September 
after a year of study at the University of 
Missouri toward the Ph.D. 


University of California, Los Angeles— 
Charles Katzman, lecturex in journalism, 
has been appointed associate editor of the 
California Management Review. The Re- 
view, a publication designed to acquaint 
businessmen with latest developments in 
management research, is published by the 
Graduate Schools of Business Administra- 
tion on the Berkeley and Los Angeles 
campuses. 


University of Illinois—Joe C. Sutton, 
associate professor, has resigned to be- 
come editor of the Illinois Alumni News 
as of June 1. A member of the Illinois 
faculty since 1949, Sutton taught report- 
ing and editing courses. He is a former 
city editor of the Champaign-Urbana 
Courier. 


Northern Illinois University—Two staff 
members joined the Journalism Depart- 
ment fall semester on a part-time basis. 
Robert L. Baker, president of Media Man, 
a Chicago firm specializing in public re- 
lations and communications, is teaching 
basic reporting courses and advertising 
and is serving as editorial adviser to the 
Northern Star. Hallie Hamilton teaches 
press photography. He is in charge of 
conferences and special publications at 
Northern Illinois. Both received advanced 
degrees in journalism at Northwestern 
University. 





News Notes 


Northwestern University—John S. 
Wright, formerly chairman, department 
of marketing, San Diego State College, 
has been named associate professor of 
advertising at the Medill School of Jour- 
nalism. He has also been professor of 
business administration at Montana State 
University. He received his Ph.B. at the 
University of North Dakota, his M.B.A. 
from the University of Southern Califor- 
nia and his Ph.D. in marketing from Ohio 
State University. 


Oklahoma Baptist University—John A\l- 
ford has been appointed director of pub- 
lications and instructor in journalism. A 
graduate of Wake Forest, he is complet- 
ing an M.A. at the University of North 
Carolina. 

St. Bonaventure University — Latham 
Weber, managing editor of the Salamanca 
(N.Y.) Republican-Press and formerly 
journalism instructor at Washington and 
Lee University, has joined the faculty of 
the Department of Journalism as instruc- 
tor. 


Stanford University—The Institute for 
Communication Research has announced 
the following appointments for 1961-62: 

Dean Charles McClelland of San Fran- 
cisco State College, president of the So- 
ciety for Research in Systems Theory, will 
be a visiting fellow. John Hayman will be 
a research associate, stationed in Denver 
as study director of the Denver-Stanford 
research project. Research assistants will 
include Ernest Rose, UCLA; Lakshmana 
Rao, Minnesota, and Anne McFee, Rich- 
ard Gilbert, Henry Breitrose, Ray Swei- 
gert and Philip Tichenor, now at Stanford. 

Texas Christian University—Bill Sheri- 
dan, journalism instructor during 1960-61, 
will remain on the teaching staff. He 
came on a one-year appointment while 
Prof. Edwin Ferguson continued his 
graduate work at Stanford University. 
Sheridan’s undergraduate and graduate 
work in journalism has been at East Texas 
State College. 

Dr. Max R. Haddick, associate profes- 
sor and yearbook sponsor, has left the 
faculty as of June 1 to join the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram news staff. Dr. Had- 
dick came to TCU in 1957 and was act- 
ing chairman in 1958-59. 

University of Texas—Robert D. Squier, 
former producer-director in TV for Wal- 
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ter Reed Army Medical Center, has been 
named TV program director. A graduate 
of the University of Minnesota, he was 
awarded a scholarship by the National 
Association of Educational Broadcasters 
in 1956. He replaces Harvey R. Herbst, 
assistant professor, on leave to serve as 
assistant manager of a new educational 
TV station. A graduate of the University 
of Denver, he has an M.A. from Syra- 
cuse and has completed a major part of 
Ph.D. work at New York University. 

Visiting lecturers in spring at the School 
of Journalism were Charles E. Green, edi- 
tor of the Austin American-Statesman, 
and Paul Bolton, news director of KTBC- 
TV, Austin. 


PERSONALITIES 


James Stokley, associate professor of 
journalism at Michigan State University, 
has been invited to Japan this summer to 
help conduct seminars in science writing 
in Tokyo and Osaka. These will be part 
of a program conducted by the Japan 
Newspaper Publishers and Editors Asso- 
ciation, in cooperation with the Asia 
Foundation, to strengthen the quality of 
Japanese science journalism. 


Dr. Wilbur Schramm, director of the 
Institute for Communication Research at 
Stanford University, was one of 30 ex- 
perts from Latin America, Europe and 
North America invited by UNESCO to 
its conference on improving the commu- 
nication systems of Latin American na- 
tions, in Santiago, Chile, February 1-14. 
This was a sequel to the Bangkok confer- 
ence on improving Asian communications. 
Third of the series will be held in Addis 
Ababa, Ethiopia, in 1962. 

Edward Wakin, assistant professor of 
journalism at Fordham University, wrote 
the cover story in the March issue of The 
Sign on Frederick H. Boland, president of 
the UN General Assembly. 


Edward A. Walsh, Fordham journalism 
head, is supervising judging of magazine 
entries in the annual competition of the 
Catholic Press Association of the United 
States. 


Prof. Edmund Arnold, new chairman 
of graphic arts at Syracuse University, 
will have taken part in 19 clinics or work- 
shops on typography by July 1. Since 
early February he has participated in 
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workshops in 11 states and Canada. Ar- 
nold has also judged contests for press 
associations of Colorado, New York and 
Ohio. 

William A. Hachten, University of Wis- 
consin journalism instructor, received his 
Ph.D. in journalism degree at the March 
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commencement of the University of Min- 
nesota. 

Prof. William E. Porter of the Univer- 
sity of Iowa School of Journalism again 
served as writer of the summary report of 
the 16th annual National Conference on 
Higher Education at Chicago in March. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


To the Editor: 


As a matter of historical accuracy, may 
I say that the article, “Congress and the 
Standing Committee of Correspondents,” 
by Frederick B. Marbut in the Winter, 
1961 edition of the JOURNALISM QUAR- 
TERLY is inaccurate in its statements con- 
cerning my fight for admission to the 
Congressional Press Galleries. 

In 1945, when I first applied for ad- 
mission. I represented the Atlanta Daily 
World. A part of my salary was paid by 
the World and the remainder by the Ne- 
gro Newspaper Publishers Association. 
Mr. John L. Cutter, who was the secre- 
tary of the Standing Committee of Corre- 
spondents, under date of January 25, 
1946, wrote me as follows: 

“The committee agreed that inasmuch 
as your chief attention and your principal 
earned income is not obtained from daily 
telegraphic correspondence for a daily 
newspaper as required under the rules 
governing the Congressional Press Galler- 
ies, you were not eligible.” 

Under date of March 4, 1947, Mr. Wil- 
liam Theis, who was the secretary of the 
committee, informed me that “After ex- 
haustive deliberations and a personal hear- 
ing, your (second application) was re- 
jected as not coming within the rules gov- 
erning admission to the press galleries.” 

I immediately renewed my request to 
Senator Wayland Brooks, Republican, of 
Illinois, for a hearing before the Senate 
Rules Committee, of which he was chair- 
man, to determine whether or not I came 
within the rules. 

On March 15, 1947, Senator Brooks 
notified me in writing that he was calling 
a meeting of the committee for 2 p.m., 
Tuesday, March 18, “for the purpose of 
hearing your complaint.” 

After a full hearing on that date, the 
Senate Rules Committee voted unanim- 


ously to order my admission to the Sen- 
ate Press Gallery. 

Only one card was ever issued to me 
for the 1947 session. It was good for the 
Senate and House galleries. The amend- 
ment to the gallery rules came up for a 
vote after my admission. Griffing Ban- 
croft, the one member of the five-member 
Standing Committee of Correspondents 
who had voted for my admission, solicited 
my vote for the amendment, and I voted 
for it; but it had nothing to do with my 
admission. 

In my opinion, Mr. Marbut showed bias 
in stating that the Rules Committee “had 
acted arbitrarily on Lautier’s application.” 
I believe the Rules Committee decided 
the question of my eligibility on the evi- 
dence which was before them. The judg- 
ment of the Rules Committee was that I 
qualified for membership in the Senate 
Press Gallery and should be admitted. 

Louis R. LAUTIER 
Chief, National Negro Press Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

(Eprror’s Note: Professor Marbut 
comments: “There is no inaccuracy in my 
article that calls for correction, My article 
is entirely consistent with the points Mr. 
Lautier makes. There is absolutely no dis- 
agreement. 

“I, however, quote the Standing Com- 
mittee minutes referring to the ‘arbitrary 
action of the Senators in ignoring the 
Standing Committee's recommendation 
. . . The minutes are worded in that lan- 
guage. Mr. Lautier has not seen them. 

“Farther down, it is true, 1 wrote: 
‘Since the Rules and Administration com- 
mittee had acted arbitrarily on Lautier’s 
application . . .’ It was an action utterly 
without precedent and nothing of the sort 
has happened since. I suppose it can be 
argued that my use of the word ‘arbitrari- 
ly’ was not quite accurate here. But it 
was not dictated by bias.”) 
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THE IMPACT OF EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 
edited by Wilbur Schramm 


Educational TV is analyzed from many perspectives—audiences, pro- 
grams, teaching effectiveness, children’s viewing, effects on communities, 
etc.—in this first comprehensive survey of the field. “The serious student 
of the potential and progress of educational television in the U. S. since 
its debut in 1953 will find much to occupy his interest in this collection 
of research studies.” — Broadcasting. 1960. 247 pages. $5.00. 


MAGAZINES IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


by Theodore Peterson 


“An encyclopedia of facts and figures—dates, titles, editors, publishers, 
advertising volumes, circulations, profits and losses. It is at the same time 
a multi-faceted history of American magazines in the 20th century, their 
origins, their founders, their growing pains and their successes and fail- 
ures . . . a much needed history of an important segment of the press.” 
— Joseph A. Del Porto, Journalism Quarterly. (Winner of 1956 Sigma 
Delta Chi “Research About Journalism Award.”) 1958. Rev. ed. Illus- 
trated. 457 pages. $6.50. 


FOUR THEORIES OF THE PRESS 


by Fred S. Siebert, Theodore Peterson, and Wilbur Schramm 


The authors analyze and interpret the four major theories behind the 
functioning of the world’s presses: Authoritarian, Libertarian, Social 
Responsibility, and Soviet Communist. “. . . a scholarly and illuminat- 
ing summary of the evolution of thought and government and journal- 
ism.” — Roscoe Ellard, Editor ¢ Publisher. (Winner of 1956 Kappa Tau 
Alpha “Research Award.”) 1956. 153 pages. $3.50. 





MASS COMMUNICATIONS, Second Edition 
edited by Wilbur Schramm 


Here’s a revised and enlarged edition of this comprehensive basic reader 
for the study of mass communications through the windows of the social 
sciences. It brings together outstanding authorities to answer such ques- 
tions as: How did the various mass media develop? What are their 
structures and functions? What are the contents of mass communications? 
Who are the audiences? What effects do mass communications have on 
us? How responsible are the mass media and how responsible should 
they be? 1960. 7 charts. 676 pages. $6.50. 


TRENDS IN CONTENT ANALYSIS 
edited by Ithiel de Sola Pool 


Revolutionary developments in the field of content analysis have taken 
place in the past several years in a number of disciplines. This book 
examines the application of modern content analysis methods to political 
science, sociology, psychology, psychotherapy, history, linguistics, folk- 
lore, etc. “. . . does not furnish the researcher with a kit of shiny new 
tools guaranteed to work. It performs the more valuable service of point- 
ing out some tough theoretical and methodological problems which must 
be dealt with if content analysis is to be useful.” — John T. McNelly, 
Journalism Quarterly. 1959. Charts. 244 pages. $7.50. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF MEANING 
by Charles E. Osgood, George J. Suci, and Percy H. Tannenbaum 


The authors deal with the nature and theory of meaning and present a 
new, objective approach—the semantic differential—to the measurement 
of this complex subject. “Anyone engaged in communications research 
will want to read and study this book and to use this instrument in ex- 
periments and field studies.” — Paul J. Deutschmann, Journalism Quar- 
terly. 1957. 26 figures. 343 pages. $7.50. 
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